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No home for these! Too well they knew 
The mitred king behind the throne ; 

The sails were set, the pennons flew, 
And westward ho! for worlds unknown. 


And these were they who gave us birth, 
The Pilgrims of the sunset wave, 

Who won for us this virgin earth, 
And freedom with the soil they gave. 





DELFSHAVEN, HOLLAND 


The pastor slumbers by the Rhine— 
In alien earth the exiles lie 

Their nameless graves our holiest shrine, 
His words our noblest battle-cry! 


Still cry them, and the world shall bear, 
Ye dwellers by the storm-swept sea! 

Ye have not built by Haerlem Meer, 
Nor on the land-locked Zuyder Zee! 


—-O W. HOLMES 


THsonian DECo~ Number 50 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION OF 


JOHNSON’S 
UNIVERSAL 
CYCLOPADIA. 


The work of thirty-six eminent scholars as 
Department Editors, and about Three Thou- 
sand Contributors, all specialists, who sign 
their names to their articles. 


CHARLES KENDALL ADAMS, LL.D., 
President of the University of Wisconsin, 
EDITOR-IN-CHIEF. 


Complete in Eight Extra Royal Octayo Volumes, 
containing 7,264 pages, 130 colored Maps, 
including Plans of the Chief Cities of 
North America and Europe, and 
over 3,000 Engravings. 

Printed from New and 
Larger Type. 


The Editor of Book Notes, August 24, 1895, says : 

‘“*No similar book ever published in this country 
equals the new Juhnson’s in method, and none was 
ever published superior to it in detail; all those 
now on the market are infinitely inferior to it.” 
The Editor of The Independent says (hat: 

‘In the best sense itis ay American work devel- 
oped oo a distinct plan of 1t3 own, and every article 
written independently for it.” 


Send for Prospectus and Specimen Pages, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


72 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Books for the Holidays. 


THe ISCAS DS OF THE PAGCIFEIC, 
Frem the Old tothe New. Rev. J. M. ALEXA‘ DER. 
515 pp. “5S halt- one cuts. 8vo, Croth, vilt top, $2.00. 

“There is perhaps no r-cord ou'side of the Acts of 
the Apo-ties mure wonderful or more thrilling. The 
book is handsomely aud profusely illustrated ' 

N. W. CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 


THE TWO S8T. JOHNS. By JAMESSTALKER, 
D.D. l2mo. Zi7l pp. 81.00. 

“John the Apostle and his peculiarly beautiful 
character are wouder'ully portrayed, and the story of 
John the saptist 1s full of precious thoughts that enrich 
our knowledge of the martyred saint.” CHR. OBSERVER. 


BIBLE DICTIONARY. RANp. §1 50. 


A LADY OF ENGLAND, The life and 
Letters of Charlotte Marna ge A (A. L, O. E.). By 
AGNES GIBERNE 519pp. 8vo. gl. 


DR. MACDUFF’S NEW BOOKS. 
TALES OF THE WARRIOR KING, Or 
Life and Cimes of David = xvo. 356 pp. 82.10. 
THOUGHTS FOR THE QUIET HOUR. 
l6mo. 272 pp. $1.00. A devotioual ctassic. 


GOSHEN HILL; or, Life’s Pestee 
Pieces. By Howe Benning. 12mo. 319 pp. $1.25. 

A NEW SAMARITAN. The Story of an 
Meiress. sy Jutia MacNair Wright. I2mo. $1.25. 


FIVE STARS IN A LITTLE POOL. By 
Edith Carrington. 22iltustrativus. 405 pp. Imo. g1.25 


DAINTY DEVOTIONAL BOOKS. 
Calf, flexible, $1.00 each, 
MIND AND WORDS OF JESUS. 
MORNING AND NIGUT WATCHES. 
HE MAKETU ME TO LIE DOWN. 


J EsUS ONLY, DAILY FUOD, DAILY 
LIGdT, Morniug; DAILY Li@aT, Evening 


CLARKE’s SCRIPTURE PROMISES 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 
By Louise Seymour Houghton. 
THE GIBLE IN PICTURE AND STORY. 
269 Illastrativus. Quarto. Cloth, 81.25; gilt, $1.75. 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST IN PICTURE 
AND STURY. 190 illustrations a ” wilt, one 


FROM OLIVET TO PATM 


IN 
TURE AND STURY. 103 illust. rie 50; wilt, va. 0. 


BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 
127 illustrations. Quarto. 81.50; gilt, 82.00. 
pagent Large type. $1.00. Do. l6mo, illust , 50 cents. 


large assortment of books, booklets and cards, 
odieatt gifts for 8S. 8. scholars and the home. 


Send for our beautiful Holiday Catalogue. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 
10 East 23d Street, New York. 


Boston, 54 Bromfield St. Philadelphia, 1512 Chestnut St. 
Rochesrer, 43 State St. Chicago, 167, 169 Wabash Ave. 
Cincinnati, 176 Elm St. San Francisco, 735 Market St. 


XMA SF re ci eatees 15 
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A NEW CHILD'S STORY BY MRS. BURNETT. 


Two Little Pilgrims’ Progress. 


Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster writes: “ The day we first 
read it will stand ever after among the red-letter days of life. 


It is a story to be marked with a white stone, a strong, sweet, 


true book, touching the high-water mark of excellence, and 


sure to become a popular favorite.” 


Birch, square 8vo, price $1.50. 


Fully tllustrated by 
For sale by all booksellers. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, N. Y. 
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? The Cosmopolitan Magazine 


etlotlot lott lctlct ltl eneoeoe foe loe dala 
A Great Magazine!’ 


The most famous authors. 
The most interesting fiction. 
The greatest artists. 
Color-work iilustrations. 
Everything the best that money can buy. 


. Lo} e Year 





home is comp 
men, youn 
struction. 


a 

lay) 
re 

wo 

ever given to any magazine. 

) from $4000 

> was ever published in any magazine, a 
place, in any country, at any price. 


aX TAX FAX TAX TAX aX 


Giving yearly 1344 pages, with more than 1000 illustra- 

tions. The ag of the most expensive ma 
ete without this magazine. 

ane old, will find in it amusement and in- 


what can a dollar be better expended? 
THE DECEMBER EDITION, - 


The Cosmopolitan for that month received 
”4X the greatest recognition from advertisers 
It contains 
to $8000 more advertising than 

at any 
This is 
Oe why a magazine ranking with the best in 
literature and art can be sold at 10c, a copy. 


aciaelnelntln Polo Iaetoe oe 


[7 ae 3 ax 


azines. No 
omen and 


400,000 COPIES. 


” Send one dollar to 
The Cosmopolitan Magazine, 


Irvington-on-the-Hudson, 
New York. 
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Samantha Europe secs § 


700 Pages of Fascinatifg Interest and Rollicking Fun. Over 100 
Comical Drawings, by the famous Artist and Cartoonist, C. 
The adventures of this droll pair, Samantha and her faithful pardner 
Josiah, in strange cities, royal palaces, and out-of-the-way places were 
most strikin’ and skairfu 
gee Damerens inthe aa. 
1eir trip was one rou 
citement, The book that A vibes CHRISTMAS GIFT 
itis bound to make a sensation, 
ined sonew ilans and the rest of the world will split their sides 
ughi ng. It is an ideal book for Ch 
tau ngs. Price 


Agents Wanted * and outfit, $1.00. 


Everybody wants the book. 
You can earn $200 to $300 before Christmas. Send for terms and territory. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Publishers, 30 Lafayette PI., New York. 


de Grimm, 


and 


A CAPTIVATING 


ristmas, in its elegant 


8 by mail or through agents, cloth (gold, silver, and black), 


$2.50; Half R ussia, £4.00. Elegant Prospectus 
A big bonanza for Holida 
Half a million copies will be sold. 








-CHATTERBOX 


THE KING OF JUVENILES, i: ve 


has ever 
been made for young people which compares in 
value, or has had one-tenth the sale of this great 
annual. Millions of copies have been 
sold. The new volume for 1895-6 is just ready, 
and has over 200 large and entirely new Lapa 
several new stories, (each a book in itseli), and 
hundreds of short stories, anecdotes, etc. The 
best Xmas present possible for boys and girls of 
all ages. Order from your bookseller or of us, 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, Boston. 





QUARTERLY. 
CONTENTS FOR 


Che Moist sen: 


Germinal Selection. PROF. AUGUST WEISMANN. 
Pathological Pleasures and Pains. TH. KIBOT. 
On the Part Played by Accident in Invention and Dis- 
covery. PROF. ERNST MACH. 
From Animal to Man. PROF. JOSEPH LE CONTE. 
On the Philosophy of Money. EDWARD ATKINSON. 
On Chinese Ph losophy. DR PAUL CARUS. 
(ee A sample copy mailed free to any address on 
application. Current numbers 50 cents; yearly $2.00. 
OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO., CHICAGO. 
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RELIGIOUS CLASSICS 


IN DAINTY BINDINGS. 


Dr. [liller’s Year-Book. 

Dr. J. R. Mitier, D.D., author of “ Silent 
Times,” ‘‘ Making the Most of Life,” ‘‘ The 
Every Day of Life,” etc. 16mo, 366 pages, 
cloth, ornamental binding, with portrait, 
$1.25. 

Dr. Miller’s writings are particularly rich in easily 
detachable extracts. The present volume is composed 
of entirely new matter that has never before been _ 
lished in k form. Each extract is fortified with an 
Ceprosetats uotation from Scripture, and the beautiful 
vo 


ume will welcomed by thousands who recognize 
, 4 the author one of the most helpful teachers of the 


Daily Food. 

New illustrated edition with 12 photo-engrav- 
ings. 18mo, parti cloth, gilt edge, 75 cents; 
cloth, full gilt, 75 cents; French silk, gilt 
edge, $1.00; flexible morocco, $1 00. 


Faber’s Hymns. 

With 50 illustrations, by L. J. Bripeman. 
16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. White binding, 
gilt top, $1 25. . 

Many of Faber’s hymns have taken their place among 
the lyric treasures of every denomination. They are 
so spontaneous, genuine and beautiful, that all who love 
religious poetry find in them something satisfac- 
tery, and the little book, exquisitely illustrated and 
beund, will undoubtedly find friends wherever it goes. 

Gold Dust. 

A Collection of Golden Counsels for the Sanc- 
tification of Daily Life. Translated and 
abridged from the French. By E.L. E. B. 
Edited by Charlotte M. Yonge. 1 vol., 18mo, 
240 pages, 12 illustrations, white back, fancy 
paper sides, gilt edges, 75 cents; white 
cloth, gilt edges, 75 cents; flexible calf, 
$1.00. 


Golden Words for Daily Counsel. 
By Anna H. and Huntineton Smitu. New 

Edition. Illustrated with 16 portraits of 

eminent divines and authors. 16mo, white 

and colors, gilt edges, $1.25. (Fourteenth 

Thousand.) 

Mrs. Huntington Smith’s admirable little compilation 
of comforting and helpful extracts has met with re- 
markable popularity, which will surely be increased by 
the new edition. It is a most suitable and admirable 
gift-book for birthdays or friendly memorials, 

The Imitation of Christ. 

By Tuomas A Kempis. Illustrated with 15 
drawings depicting scenes in the Life of 
Christ. By H. Hofmann, Director of the 
Royal Academy of Arts at Dresden. 18mo, 
white and gold, 75 cents; vellum, 75 cents; 
silk, $1.00; leather, flexible, $2 00. 


The Soul’s Inquiries Answered. 

Illustrated Edition, uniform with illustrated 
“Daily Food.” 18mo, gilt edge, white back, 
paper sides, 75 cents ; flexible morocco, $1.00. 
(Eleventh Thousand.) 


Glimpses Through Life’s Windows. 

By the Rev. J. R. Mizurr, D. D., author of 
“The Every Day of Life,’’ etc. Selected 
from his writings by Evalena J. Fryer. 
16émo, ornamental bindings, 75 cents. 
(Tenth Thousand.) 


Sunshine for Shut-Ins. 
By a Snut-In. 18mo, cloth, unique binding, 
75 cents. 


This little volume will be aggvecintes by many who 
knew of invalid friends and like to remember them 
im their affliction. 


Send for our Complete Catalogue of new and important 
publications. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & Co., 


46 EAST 14th ST., NEW YORK. 
100 PURCHASE ST, BOSTON. 





Blake Bell Foundry 
Established in 1820. 


Successors to WM. BLAKE & CoO. 
Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes, 
of Copperand Tin. Address 


BLAKE BELL O@O., Boston, Mass. 
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It is with pleasure that we announce to the Sunday-school world 
that we have decided to still further increase the unparalleled use of 
Peloubet’s Graded Quarterlies, by reducing the price of them for 
the coming year. 

We believe that they are admitted by every one to be the best 
edited, best prepared, and best printed Quarterlies in the world, 
and now that they can be secured at these very much 


REDUCED PRICE 


their already unsurpassed circulation must be enormously increased. 


Price this Price next Price next Year 
Year. Year. per Quarter. 
The Senior Quarterly. . . . .« «© .. 20cents. 16cents. 4cents. 
The Scholars’ (for both oral and written answers), (New.) 56. te 4 a 
The Intermediate 4 P ° ‘ é ° 0 cents. DO i 
The Junior, or Children's. e ° ° ° « 18 wn 12 
The Little Ones’ Quarterly 0? eee; caer 12 


They will be edited as heretofore by 
Rev. F. N. PELOUBET, D.D. Rev. A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D. D. 
Mrs. M. G. KENNEDY. Miss LUCY WHEELOCK. 


and in every essential represent the best thought of the world care- 
fully edited by these representative leaders in Sunday-school work. 


Send for Free Samples, 


and decide for yourself after a rigid comparison as to which Quar- 
terlies impel the scholar to do the best work. 

For Sunday-school teachers we publish Teachers’ Quarterlies 
in four grades, containing explanatory and illustrative notes for 
their so/e use. Price, 40 cents a year. 


U1. H. Wilde & Co., 


Boston, Mass. 
Ze 
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BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


Ye Olde and New Boston Calendar. 
Thirteen sheets of beautiful views of HISTORIC BUILDINGS, with letter 
press description. Elegantly printed in color on fine card board, tied with silk 
cord. Calendar in large figures. Price, 50 cents. 


The Phillips Brooks Calendar. 


Contains a large and excellent picture of Trinity Church, and a portrait of 
the BISHOP. Pad of choice selections from his writings. Price, 60 cents. 





FOR SALE AT THE LEADING STORES. SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, BY 


D. W. Colbath & Co., JAMAICA PLAIN, MASS. 





You may be sure of hitting it right with the children 
if you get one of the famous 


BROWNIE BOOKS 
BY PALMER COX. 


The latest is ‘The Brownies Through the Union.” 
There are five in all. Price $1.50 each. 150,000 sold. 
Published by The Century Co., New-York. 


Ask to see The Century Co’s Children’s Books in the Stores. 
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Rev. 

Dr. J. R. 
Miller’s 
Books. 





Silent Times. 
A book to help in reading the Bible into life. 


Imo, cloch, white back, gilt top, $1.00; white 
avd gold, 1uil gilt, $1.25; levant morocco, $2 50, 
(Seventh Thousand.) 


Making the Most of Life. 





A book to stimulate the reader to earnest and 
worthy living. 
16mo, cloth, white backggilt top, $100; white 


jlevant morocco, $2 50. 


full gilt, $125; 
Thousand ) 


(Fourteenth 


The Every Day of Life. 

Dedicated to those who want to grow better. 
l6mo, Cloth, waite back, gut top, $1.00; white 
and gold, full gilt, $125; levant morocco, $2.50 

(Tenth Thousand.) 


Glimpses Through Life’s Windows. 
Selections from Dr. Miller’s writings, arranged by 
Evalena I. Fryer. 
18mo, orna nevtal binding, with portrait, 75 cents. 
(Bleventh Thousand.) 


The Building of Character. 
16mo, cloth, white back, gilt top, $1.00; white 


and gold, gilt edges, $1.25; levant morocco, $2 50 
(Sirth Thousand.) 


and gold, 


Dr. Miller’s Year Book. 
A message for each day in the year. 
16.n0, ornamental binding, gilt top, $1 25; flexible 
levaut, full gilt, $2 50. 
(New volume this season 
The Hidden Life. 


l6mo, unique binding, ¢ 
(New volume this season 


BOOKLETS. 


Girls: Faults and Ideals. 
Ornamental white binding, 35 cents, 
(Thirteenth 
Young Men: Faults and Ideals. 


Orvamental white binding, 35 cents. 
(Ninth 


Fourth Thousand.) 


gilt top, 75 cents. 
Second Thousand.) 


Thousand.) 


Thousand.) 


Secrets of Happy Home Life. 
Ornamental white binding, 35 cents. 
(Sixth 

The Blessing of Cheerfulness. 


Ornamental white binding, 35 cents. 
(Vew volume this season. Fourth 


Thousand.) 


Thousand.) 


For sale by all Booksellers. 
Catalogues sent free upon application. 


THOMAS Y, CROWELL & Co., 
NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 


FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


THE CHILD’s PAPER (monthly). For all 
classes. Bright, interesting, and be autifully illustrated, 
Ten copies or over, one year, to one address, 10 cts. each, 
Single copy, 25 cts. 

MORNING LIGHT (monthly). For the younger 
classes. Double sheet, can be used as a semi monthly. 
Illustrated. Terms same as Child’s P aper, 


APPLES OF GOLD (weekly) Forinfant classes, 
Large type. Lltustrsted, Colored picture each quarter. 
Single ¢ *py, W cts.; 5 copies, 30 cents each; 10 or more 
copies, ets each. 

For our children the best is not too good. 


_AMERLCAN MESSENGER. 
This good ot undenominational, inspiriting avd 
Scriptura! monthly is full of bright articles. Single 
copy (or papers addressed to separate names), 25 ets. 
a year; 5 copies to one address, $1; 20 copies, $3.50; 
40 or more copies, 15 cts. each, 

One copy of each of the above four papers to one 
addre-s, 8! a year, postpaid. 

Samples of Periodicals sent FREE. 


For the home. 





“LIGHT AND LIFE,” Aneight-page monthly 
tract, sold only to subscribers in multiplies of a hun- 
dred copies. 100 copies, monthly, postpaid, g2 per 
annum, in advance 

ee periodical furnishes 8.400 pages of tracts, post- 
paid, for $2, less than half the usual price. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


10 EAST 23d STREET, NEW YORK. 


Philadelphia, 1512 Chestnut St. 
Chicago, 169 Wabash Ave. 
San Francisco, 735 Market St. 


Boston, 54 Bromfield St. 
Rochester, 93 State St 
Cincinnati, 176 Elm St. 
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Distinct 
Courses 


the 


Course I. Six grades: 
INTERNATIONAL 
THREE SERIES 
LESSONS. OF QUARTERLIE 
In quarterly parts. 
Course Il. Sentur, intermediate. 


son Picture Cards. 


LIFE OF CHRIST. 


The Little Pilgrim. 


J-ekly. 20 cents, f 1mer price 25 cents. 
(> Printed in colors, enlarged, price reduced. 


The Little Pilgrim devotes two of its pages each 
week to the lessun, and two pages to miscellaneous 
matter, pictures, stories and poems. 


The Mayflower. 
Weekly. 25 cents in clubs. 
(> The Mayflower is printed in colors. 
Continues under the efficient editorial manage- 
ment of Mrs. ——- Short articles and many 
jilustrations are features of this paper. 


Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society, Boston and Chicago. 


AA ALAALAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAYL 


PILGRIM 


Samples free to Pastors, Superintendents and Teachers. 


Teacher, Senior, 
Little Pilgrim Lesson ge: Little Pilgrim Cares (pictures in colors). 


st at 3 cents, 4 cents, 5 cents, per quarter. 


Junior, and Les- 
7$ cents per quarter, 
cards 4 ceuts per quarter. 


Important CHANGES and Improvements 
to be noted in connection with the SUNDAY SCHOOL PAPERS published 
by the Congregational Sunday School and Pu lishing Society. 






Bible 
Studies 


Inter nediate, Junior Quarterlies 


Four grades: 


Course III. 
HISTORY OF ISRAEL, 


The Wellspring. 


Weekly. 50 cents in clubs. 


(> The Wellspring is enlarged to 8 pages. 


Perhaps the most radical change of all is in this 
young peopie’s paper, which for s0 maby years 


has stood as one ot the best of its class.’ The 
paper is enlarged to eight pages, 9x13. Serial 
stories will be published in the weekly edition. The 


first Serial begins in Dece+mber, and is by the 
popular editor of the paper, Willis Boyd Allen, 
Free papers ( Wellspring, Mayflower, or Lit'le 
Pilgrim) for one month to non- 
subscribing schools 








CHRISTMAS SELECTIONS {°° 2895, Conan new 


instructive Responsive Service, 16 pp. Price, d cts. a copy. 


CHRISTMAS-TIDE. fxe'cirisiinas Service of Songs sul 


Readings Price, & cents a single copy. 
By Williamson & 


THE PALACE OF SANTA GLAUS. Perc! mss 


charming little Cantata by new writers who. evide ntly under- 
stand the art of teac oaty H moral while pleasing the children, 
Price, 80 cents a single copy. 

OTHER X-MAS CANTATAS. 
Dorothy’s Dream, Senta Claus’ Mission, One Chriat- 
mas Eve, A Jolly Christmas, Santa Claus & Co., 
Christmas Viaiea, Catching Kriss Kringle, Judge 
Santa Claus. Santa Claus’ Mistake, The New Santa 
Claus, The Waifs’ Christmas, Ete, These have all won 
gre: at favor in past years. Price of each Cantata 80 


cents per single copy. 


EXAMINE THESE ALSO. 
A CHRISTMAS REVERIE. ti)" ticeininene 0 


eiday Entertainment of 
great interest. 


0 cents a single copy. 
A CHRISTMAS BAZAA By Richey & Murray, An- 
« other pleasant entertainment, 
Price, 10 cents a single copy. 

BETHLEHE By Frederic Weatherly and Geo. F. Root. 
« This is a suber Christmas Cantata for 

adults only, It has now the enviable position of a standard 
work, and it has no superior in its own field. 50 cta. a copy, 


ANTHEMS Especially designed for Christmas use_will be 


in the Supplement to the Musical Visitor 
for December. Price of “Musical Visitor” 15 cents 


A CATALOGUE of Christmas Music of every des« Radon 
for use in the Church, Sunday Schools or 


Home Circle, will be sent to any address on application. 


CASH or REFERENCE must accompany orders from 


those who have not hadcredit 
dealings with 


Send 10 dials for sample (back number) of “MUSICAL 
VISITOR,” showing the class of music now being printed in 
each issue, 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
OLNCINNATI, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 


Christmas Concert Exercises 


THE CHIMING BELLS OF CHRISTMWAS- 
ce With Music ard Recitations By MARION 
& cents each ; $4.00 per hundred. 


THE CHRISTMAS STORY TOLD ANEW. 
By Miss VELLA and Mrs, ATWOOD. Part 1. For 
Primary Classes. Part 2. For Junior and Adult 
Classes. Each part 5 cents; 84.00 per hundred. 

Twenty-five others for primary and mainschool. Send 

for full lis 


A New Christmas Entertainment for Primary Classes. 
THE BROWNIE’S VISIT. 
By Mrs. OTIS ATWOOD. 
5 cents each; 60 cents per dozen, postpaid. 
CHRISTMAS RECITATIONS, 15 cents, postpaid. 
CANDY BOXES, $1.00 per hundred and upwards. 


HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 


131-2 BROMFIELD STREET, - BOSTON. 











BRADFORD ACADETITY. 
For the higher education of young women. Build. 
ings unsurpassed for comfort and health. Twenty. 
five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowing and 
ie. Classical and general course of onan 
also, peparatery and speonal. Year commenc 
a t. 11, 1895. Apply to Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Princ. 
. Bradford, Mass. 





PN SO 


69,000 Sunday-dchool 


workers who use them regularly affirm that 
every Sunday-School Teacher must, in 
order to do their best work, weekly study 












The twenty-second annual vo'ume, just 
issued, is, we believe, the best of the 
series in every res If not found at 

3ooksellers, write for /ree sample pages to 


W. A. WILDE & CO., Boston. 







pect. 









‘MUCH FOR LITTLE 


Vines ‘eo PLAYERS, SINGERS and those interested in 
usica! atters, will re- 
ceive in subscribing for the MUSICAL VISITOR, 
a Monthly Magazine devoted to the ucerests of 


“: MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. := 


$2 Page each issue containing practical suggestions from 
prominent musical writers, discussions of teaching methods, 
saeiches, poems, correspondence ani 


®. VOCAL AND PIANO MUSIC :& 


by the best writers and composers. There will be Supplements 
io the November and December numbers, containing Choir 
Music for Thanksgiving and Christmas respectively. CHOIR 
© as a regular feature of the Magazine has been dis- 
ontinued and will be replaced by Vocal and Piano Music 
‘9 meet general demands. Subscription $1.50 per year; single 
copies 15 cents, The new departure as to class of music began 
with September 1895 issue. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 











The Leading Conservatory of America 
Cart Fagctren, Director. 
Founded in 1853 by 


os Or 


giving full information, 
Frank W. Hate, General Manager. 
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Half Hour Readings 
For Young and Old. 
Cosy Corner Series. 


Consisting of original stories, or reprints of well- 
known favorites, sketches of travel, essays and 

oeme. This series answers a long-felt need for a 

alf hour’s entertaining reading while 1n the railway- 
car, during the summer outing in the country or at the 
seaside, or by the evening lamp »t home, and is par- 
ticularly adapted for reading aloud, containing noth- 
ing but the best from a literary standpoint and unex- 
ceptionable in every way. Each book will be printed 
in good type, well illustrated and neatly bound. 


Price, 50 Cents Each. 
The Little Colonel. 83 Axxix Fe 


author of “‘ Big Brother,’’ With ten illustrations by 
Etheldred B, Barry. 

A fascinating story, the scene of which is laid in one 
of Kentucky’s fairest valleys. The characters are 
studies from life. The sturdy independence and 
strength of will of its little heroine, combined with 
many engaging and lovable qualities must endear her 
to the reader. 


i i By Miss MULOcK, 
His Little Mother. By, iss Muroce: 
Halifax.” With ten illustrations by, Ktheldred B. 
_ Barry. uv 
A touching story of patience and sisterly devotion and 
unselfishness. English in its setting, it gives a charm- 
ing picture of English village life, suggesting Mrs. 
Gaskell’s “ Cranford.” 





Memories of the Manse. zy ayvx 


BREADALBANE, 

A faithful picture of Scottish life and character. The 
present revival of interest in things Scottish, depicted 
80 pleasantly in “ The Stickit Minister” and “ Beside 
the Konnie Brier Kush,” ought to secure for these 
loving and truthful studies a hearty welcome and wide 
reading. 


La Belle Nivernaise. 7 sry of 

and her crew. yy ALPHONSE DAUDET. With many 
illustrations by Montegut. 
A classic among books for youth, by the versatile 
author of the famous “ Tartarin” books. Out of print 
for some time, but by no means forgotten, it is now 
offered in this dainty edition. 


Wee Dorothy’s TrueValentine 


By LAURA UPbEGRAFF. With ten illustrations by 
Alfred C, Eastman. 

A story of two orphan children, the tender devotion 
of the eldest, a boy, for his sister, being its theme and 
setting. The story, a bit sad at the beginning, is 
otherwise bright and sunny and altogether wholesome 


in every way. 
By ANNIE FELLOWS-JOHN- 


Big Brother. "!,35: 
Thompson Hall. we Auta Y TROL- 
Story of a Short Life. aise” 


DE LA 


A Provence Rose. *} ou. DET 
Rab and His Friends. *%,2%3°"" 
In Distance and in Dream. 


By M. F. SWEETSER. 

A story of immortality, treating with profound insight 
of the connection between the life which now is and 
the life which is to come. 


Jackanapes. By JULIANA HORATIA EWING. 


Illustrated by Amy Sacker. 


The King of the Golden River. 


A LEGEND OF STIRIA. By JOHN RUSKIN. With 
twenty-five illustrations by Richard Doyle. 


Will 0’ the Mill. By ROBERT LOUIS 


STEVENSON, 
Illustrated by Amy Sacker. 
An allegorical story by this inimitable and versatile 
writer. 


The Young King. The Star 
Child. 


Two Tales by OSCAR WILDE. With illustrations by 
C. Ricketts 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of the 
price by the publishers, 


JOSEPH KNIGHT COMPANY 


196 Summer Street, Boston. 





A New Pilgrim Service. 


God's Christmas Gift 


By M. C. HAZARD. 
8 pages, 100 copies, $2.00. 
ALSO EIGHT OTHER SERVICES. 


Congregational S.S. & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON anp CHICAGO. 
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IMPORTANT BOOKS. 


Ruling Ideas of the Present 
Age. 


By WasuHineton GLADDEN, D. D., author of 
“Tools and the Man,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 

ONE OF THESTRONG, fresh and courageous 
thinkers of the present day; one of the 
thinking men with the power and the 
grace to say ina np! to impress men with 
the importance of the thoughts that they 
present, is Washington Gladden.—Buffalo 
Commercial. 

IT TELLS MANY IMPORTANT TRUTHS 
that are worth pondering upon in its able 
handling of the subject.—Boston Com- 
mercial Bulletin. 


Other Books by Dr. Gladden. 


The Lord’s Prayer. 
16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 

Applied Christianity. 
Moral aspects of social questions. 
gilt top, $1.25. 

Who Wrote the Bible? 
A book for the people. 


Tools and the Man. 

Property and industry under the Christian 

law. 16mo, $1 25. 

Dr. Gladden aims always to help people 
think more clearly and live more simply and 
nobly—and his b.oks should be very widely 
read. 


16mo, 


16mo, $1 25. 


The Christ of Today. 


By GrorGe A. Gorpon, D. D, Minister of 
the Old South Church, Boston, and au- 
thor of ‘‘ The Witness to Immortality in 
Literature, Philosophy, and Life.’’ Crown 
8vo, $1.50. 


EVERY CHAPTER, and almost every page, 
is noteworthy. ... He discusses the pro- 
foundest truths and mysteries of nature 
and religion with a breadth and force of 
grasp, a just discrimination, and also a 
tender appreciation of actual human 
needs, which few, even among modern 
leaders of thought, have exhibited in an 
equal degree. Henceforth he must be 
conceded a high place among them.— The 
Congregationalist, 

WE HAD THE PLEASURE of reviewing 
some months ago Dr. Gordon’s ** Witness 
to Immortality in Literature, Philosophy, 
and Life ’’—one of the best books we have 
ever read. We tind in this volume the 
same elevation of thought, the same depth 
of insight, the same clear-cut form of ex- 
pression. His book might well have been 
called '*The Larger Christ.’’—Canadian 
Methodist Magazine. 


The Witness to Immortality in Litera- 
ture, Philosophy, and Life. 
By Dr. Gorpon. 12mo, gilt top, $1 50. 

IT DEALS with one of the most grand and 
solemn themes in a masterly and truly 
helpful manner.—T7he Congregationalis’, 
(Boston). 


ri. 2. _ 
Dr. Wright’s Books. 
Ancient Cities, From the Dawn to the 
Daylight. 
16mo, gilt top, $1 25. 

AMONG THE CITIES treated are Nineveh, 
3abylon, Memphis, Alexandria, Petra, 
Tyre, Damascus, Samaria, Susa, and 
Jerusalem. 


| The World to Come. 


Sermons, with a lecture on Christmas. 
16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 

Master and Men: 
The Sermon on the Mountain, Practiced on 
the Plain. 16mo, $1.25. 


An effort to recall the world to the 
Christianity of Christ. 








Christ’s Idea of the Super- 
natural. 


By Rev. Joun H. Denison, D.D. Crown 8vo, 
$2.00. 

A BOOK which may well be set beside Bush- 
nell’s ‘ Nature and the Supernatural,” or 
Drummond’s ‘‘ Natural Law in the Spir- 
itual World.” ... It is impossible within 
the limits of a brief notice to give any 
adequate conception of the stimulating 
quality and spiritual suggestiveness of 
this thoughtful book.—Springfield Repub- 
lican. 

NO THOUGHTFUL SPIRIT, none bent on 
attaining the highest life and leading 
others to attain it, can read the book with- 
out special interest and enrichment, even 
though it may hesitate to stand with the 
author on some of his positions.—Chris- 
tian Intelligencer (New York). 


Townsend Harris. 

First American Envoy in Japan. By WIL- 
tiaM E. Grirris, D.D. With a Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, $2.00. 

ONE WOULD HARDLY GUESS from the 
title of Dr. Griftis’s book how immensely 
important a work it is. It opens a chap- 
ter in history which has hitherto been 
sealed....One can bardly exaggerate 
the interest attaching to Mr. Harris’s 
Journal, which forms the greater part of 
the present book.—Springfield Republican. 

TO READ THE FASCINATING STORY is 
to gain a fresh zest for Japanese affairs, 
and to become informed concerning the 
important events during a long chapter of 
Japanese history beretofore lacking.— 
New York Observer. 


Other Books by Dr. Griffis. 


Matthew Calbraith Perry. 

A Typical American Naval Officer. 
Portrait and Illustrations. Crown 
gilt top, $2.00. 

Japan: In History, Folk-Lore and Arts. 
In Riverside Library for Young People. 
With map. 16mo, 75 cents. 

Brave Little Holland and What She 

Taught Us. 
Illustrated. 16mo, $1.25. 
brary for Young People, 75 cents. 

The Lily Among Thorns. 

A Study of the Biblical Dramaentitled The 
Song of Songs. 16mo, $1.25; white cloth, 
gilt top, $1.50. 


With 


8vo, 


In Riverside Li- 


Dr. Munger’s Books. 


The Appeal to Life. 
16mo, gilt top, $1.50. 


The Freedom of Faith. 
With prefatory essay on ‘‘ The New Theol- 
ogy.” 16mo, gilt top, $1.50. 


On the Threshold. 
Familiar Lectures to Young People. 
$1 00. 


Lamps and Paths. 

New edition, enlarged. 
$1.00. 

EACH SERMON is a beautiful little treatise 
in itself; full of devout, earnest, power- 
ful thoughts expressed in a very felicitous 
and exquisite manner.—Literary World 
(London). 


l6mo, 


l6mo, gilt top, 





Sold by Booksellers, 
Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, 


MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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COMPANION 


al For 1896. 


The brilliant and varied character of the next volume of the Companion is shown 
by the Articles and Authors given below. 
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The Lord Chief Justice of England. 


“52 TIMES A YEAR.” 


A Remarkable Announcement. 


The Princess Louise. The Lord Chief Justice 


The Companion has recently published an article by of England and Judge Oliver Wendell Holmes have written 
Princess Christian. In the Coming Volume another daughter unusually readable articles on ‘‘ The Bar as a Profession.” 
of Queen Victoria, the Princess Louise, in collaboration Together with articles by Hon. Thomas B. Reed on 
with her husband, the Marquis of Lorne, has written on ‘““What the Speaker Does,’’ and by Justin McCarthy, 
a subject of interest to every home. M. P., on ‘‘ How a Prime Minister is Made.” 


Three Cabinet Ministers. Four Admirals. 


No other periodical has been able to announce Stirring Adventures of Naval Life are described by 


Articles by Three Cabinet Ministers. ADMIRAL A. H. MARKHAM, R. N. 
HON. HOKE SMITH, Secretary of the Interior. ADMIRAL P. H. COLOMB, R. N. 
HON. J. STERLING MORTON, Secretary of Agriculture. ADMIRAL T. H. STEVENS, U. S. N. 
HON. H. A. HERBERT, Secretary of the Navy. ADMIRAL SIR GEORGE ELLIOT, K. C. B. 
War Correspondents. Fascinating Travels. 
Many Famous Correspondents will contribute The Earth’s Remotest Corners are penetrated by 
Stirring Narratives. Companion contributors. 
TRAGEDY AMONG THE CLOUDS. Frank D. Millet. A FAIR LADY OF JAPAN. Rev. Wm. E. Griffis, D. D. 
GOING TO THE FRONT. Frederic Villiers. A GIRL IN SOUTH AMERICA. Elizabeth Bisland. 
LOOTING OF LUCKNOW. Sir William Howard Russell. ADVENTURES NEAR HOME. W. M. Conway. 
AMBUSH AGAINST AMBUSH. Archibald Forbes. WILD BIRD BOYS OF IRELAND. Geo. H. Bassett. 
e e 4 
Four Serial Stories. Humorous Stories. 
From the large number offered the following A NEWSPAPER SENSATION. F. E. C. Robins. 
have been selected ; MISS BELINDA’S DECEPTION. Mary E. Mitchell. 
THE VENTRILOQUIST. Miss M. G. McClelland. A BOOTLESS QUEST. Robert P. Utter. 
IN THE CLUTCH OF THE TSAR. C. A. Stephens. WHO TOLLED THE BELL? C. A. Stephens. 
ROSAMOND’S VIOLIN. Ellen Douglas Deland. AUNT SUKEY’S DISCHARGE. Frank W. Sage. 
IN INDIAN MEADOW. Charles Adams. JOHNNY WALTON’S ADVENTURE. R. M. Bailey. 


Send for Full Illustrated Prospectus and Sample Copies Free. 
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2 O 5 REMARKABLE OFFER! : SEND 
. * 

i 5 -ct. * New Subscribers who will cut out this slip and send it AT ONCE with 

é 2 name and address, and $1.75, will receive: . : 
4 CALENDAR =! FREE-—Cchristmas and New Year’s Double Numbers. This slip with 
“ £ FREE—Our Handsome 4-page Calendar (7x 10 inches), lithographed in { 

4 FREE : nine colors. Retail price, 50 cents. 452 $ I i 5 5 
: 3 AND THE COMPANION 52 weeks, a full pone. to January I, 1897. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 20: Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Send Check, Post-Office or Express Order, or Registered Letter, at Our Risk. 
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Boston Thursday 12 December 1895 


UR issue this week presents articles 
O and illustrations fitted to deepen 
interest in the history of Congre- 
gationalism and to vivify the scenes in 
which it began its organic life. Mr. Clif- 
ton Johnson has furnished some charming 
descriptions of the places where the Pil- 
grims lingered for twelve years in Holland 
before they found their way to the new 
world, while Dr. John Brown’s recent vol- 
ume on the Pilgrim Fathers is made a text 
by Mr. Dexter to bring again before our 
readers the rural scenes of Old England, 
where the purpose was born and took 
shape which brought the men now hon- 
ored throughout our land to set out on 
their great undertaking to found a new 
nation in this western world. Rev. E, M. 
Chapman gives a graphic sketch of a pres- 
ent day New England town meeting, whose 
personnel and proceedings continue to bear 
the unmistakable Pilgrim stamp. These 
articles will no doubt stimulate fresh inter- 
est in the studies of the beginnings of the 
nation and of our denomination, which we 
hope to further by The Congregationalist’s 
Pilgrimage next summer to England and 
Holland. Our correspondence shows as 
lively interest in our plans on the other 
side of the water as on this side, A letter 
just received from Dr. Brown of Bedford 
says, ‘‘It will give me pleasure to do all 
I can to promote the enjoyment of your 
visit to this Bunyan land of ours,”’ 


Our annual Handbook has come to be so 
useful and constant a factor in the life of 
churches and individuals that its appear- 
ance is eagerly anticipated year by year and 
a larger welcome extended it. The edition 
that is just now coming from the press re- 
tains all that was best in its predecessor, 
and its new material is timely and of sub- 
stantial value. The demand for topics 
suited to Holy Week has led us to prepare 
with considerable care, and with regard to 
their availability in the average church, a 
list of what are called Topics for Passion 
Tide. These, we think, will prove a very 
acceptable feature. The topics for mission- 
ary meetings were an innovation last year 
but have been so warmly received that an- 
other list has been prepared, furnishing for 
every month in the year a topic broad 
enough to repay study while at the same 
time they are simple and specific enough 
to be easily handled. The year is evenly 
divided between the foreign and home 
fields and the six societies are given their 
due prominence. We shall publish, as dur- 
ing the past year, a forecast for the topic 
of the next month, printing it in the first 
issue of the previous month. For instance, 
the January topic is The Crisis in Turkey, 
and in this current issue, on page 944, ap- 
pears a valuable article which all partic- 
ipants in the missionary concert and the 
other meetings that take this theme should 
carefully read. 


It will be sad tidings to many that the be- 
loved honorary secretary of the American 
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Board, Rev. N. G. Clark, D. D., seems to be 
slipping away from the scenes of earth, the 
chances being that he will not live many 
days. He was last in Boston when the fare- 
well meeting was held that sped on its way 
the deputation to Japan. Since that time 
he has been gradually failing and for the 
last six weeks has been confined to his bed. 
No one sees him except the members of his 
own family. It is hardly necessary to say 
that he bears his sufferings with that pa- 
tience and serenity which have always 
characterized him, and which in these later 
days liken him more than ever to St. John 
the Aged. It has seemed best to spare him 
most of the current news regarding the 
atrocities in Armenia, but his interest in 
the missionary fields and the workers con- 
tinues as strong as ever. We cannot urge 
the great circle of his friends in this and 
other lands to pray that his life may be pro- 
longed, when that would mean days and 
nights of pain and weariness, but every one 
who knows and loves this dear saint of God 
cannot help asking that his going from us 
may be as peaceful and triumphant as is 
consistent with God’s will. What an abun- 
dant entrance it will be for him when at 
last the gates of the Celestial City shall open 
to him! 


We alluded a fortnight ago to the corrupt 
and disgraceful condition of amateur ath- 
letics in this country and especially in the 
colleges and universities. We expressed the 
hope that President Schurman of Cornell 
and the president of an obscure Southern 
college would not be the only responsible 
college officials who would face the charges, 
prove or disprove them and declare their op- 
position to the evil practices that might pre- 
vail. Itis pleasant to note that President Hill 
of Rochester University, as soon as he dis- 
covered that in the Thanksgiving Day game 
between the football teams of Rochester 
University and Hamilton College, the Roch- 
ester University team had played men who 
were not bona fide students at the univer- 
sity, assembled the students under his care, 
denounced the act which had disgraced the 
university and added, ‘‘ If it becomes neces- 
sary it will be the duty of the faculty to 
order that no team shall go on the field in 
the name of the university which is not 
made up entirely of men in attendance at 
the university.” 


Sunday school lessons for next year are 
now being considered by most of our Sun- 
day schools. The range of choice of helps 
to Bible study is wide and the improve- 
ments as great as in any previous year. 
Our Sunday School and Publishing Society 
has made important changes and improve- 
ments in its publications. Besides its les- 
son helps on the International Lessons in 
three grades, it issues inductive studies on 
the Life of Christ and on The History of 
Israel, The prices of Peloubet’s graded 
quarterlies have been reduced for 1896, and 
his Notes have expanded to a well digested 
commentary in outline on the Gospel of 
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Luke. His publishers, Messrs. W. A. Wilde 
& Co., issue the first numbers of The Super- 
intendent and Teacher, a suggestive monthly 
magazine on Sunday school teaching and 
methods. Mr. Blakeslee has added to his 
series of inductive studies a course on the 
Teachings of Christ, which may be used in 
Bible classes in a measure parallel with 
the International Lessons for the next six 
months. Our advertising columns explain 
in detail these varieties of lesson helps. 
The International Lessons on Luke are so 
arranged as to furnish a survey of the en- 
tire gospel—an important improvement 
over previous selections—and the advance 
in aids to systematic and popular study 
of the Bible was never so marked as now, 
nor have the labors of Biblical scholars 
ever before been so rewarded by the growth 
of popular interest in their work. 


Anarchy is spreading in Syria and in 
neighboring parts of Asia Minor. As we 
were compelled to report the unfortunate 
behavior of Admiral Kirkland who, having 
been sent to those regions last spring, left 
without doing his duty and was ordered 
back again at the request of our consul at 
Beirut, it is a pleasure to state that the 
presence of Captain O'Neill with the Marble- 
head at Mersine, the seaport of Tarsus and 
Adana, has done much to secure the safety 
of Americans in that section, and indirectly 
to prevent the massacre of native Christians, 
Captain O’Neill is a Christian gentleman, 
and his words of cheer and counsel have 
been of immense value in quieting the fears 
of multitudes. So writes Dr. H. H. Jes- 
sup. in the Hvangelist. He also says that 
robbery aud murder are common in the 
region around Damascus, that the roads are 
unsafe, that the business of Moslems is be- 
ing ruined, and that many of the Druses 
south and west of Mt. Hermon have risen in 
rebellion. Members of The Congregational- 
ist’s Oriental Tour may congratulate them- 
selves that they did not postpone till this 
season their trip through Palestine and 
Syria. 

apesee at Yeteaere 
AUTHORITATIVE INTERPRETERS OF 
OHRIST, 

One cheering sign of the healthfulness of 
the Christian Church is the readiness and 
meekness with which its members listen to 
criticism, Whenever a self-styled reformer 
or prophet presents himself in the name of 
Christ to chastise the church, the large 
majority of his audiences are Christians, 
and, if he really has anything to say, he 
is assured of an attentive hearing. Even 
when he declares that all through the cen- 
turies the disciples of Christ have mistaken 
the meaning of their Master’s teachings, 
that the civilization which bears His name 
is evil, and that he, the new prophet of the 
Lord, has discovered the failure of Chris- 
tianity and knows what Christ meant to 
teach but has until now failed to make His 
followers understand, he will find inquiring 
and responsive listeners. The most con- 
firmed pessimist must see in this fact a 
hopeful sign. 

Some questions, started by these authori- 
tative ancouncements of what Christ meant 
to teach, have been put to us by earnest in- 
quirers. Is it wrong to accumulate more 
property than others have, or to hold pri- 
vate property at all? Did Christ declare 
that the social and economic system, as it 
is called, in which every one is encouraged 
to gain the highest positions and the largest 
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influence possible, is a wrong system? 
Ought the Christian to measure his useful- 
ness by his self-imposed suffering, by the 


surrender of what ministers to his happi-* 


ness? When one is trying to live unself- 
ishly, to exemplify the spirit of Christ as 
he understands it and to kindle that spirit 
in others, and in so doing, with diligent at- 
tention to his business, finds his income grow- 
ing larger, his friends multiplying, his influ- 
ence increasing, and that he is enjoying 
these things, is it right for him to live thus, 
or is there some act of self abnegation 
which he must perform, some kind of cru- 
cifixion of self by renouncing all these 
things in order to please God? In a word, 
just what does it mean today to take up 
one’s cross and follow Jesus? 

We do not claim any unusual insight or 
foresight. But we have confidence that the 
Christian Church through the ages has been 
led by true disciples of Christ and that its 
leaders have been led by the spirit of Christ. 
Though many of them have groped some- 
times in darkness, and sometimes the whole 
church has fallen into formalism and intol- 
erance, still the santé Spirit has led them 
through the darkness toward the light from 
above, which is today more resplendent and 
more fully recognized than ever before. 
The church is nota failure. It is not con- 
sciously opposed to Christ’s teachings and 
not unconsciously an obstacle to their ac- 
ceptance by the world. The church is in 
the main composed of persons who are 
both honest and intelligent. Christ lives 
in them individually, and lives in the body 
which they form collectively. They are 
the light of the world. Some men deny 
this and yet affirm some of the principles 
which Jesus taught. But for us they are 
not authoritative interpreters of Christ. 

We believe that the ambition to be rich, 
to gain superior positions in business, soci- 
ety, government, may be a Christian ambi- 
tion. Whenever one seeks money, position, 
iufluence, in order that he may through 
them do the best service for men in Christ’s 
name, such ambition is pleasing to Christ. 
The world owes a vast deal to such men. 
The enjoyment of the use of one’s posses- 
sions in such service is reward divinely be- 
stowed. Men, when they start in life, are 
endowed with different gifts. They are 
sent into this world to employ these gifts to 
the best advantage. He that has five tal- 
ents must not be content with adding to 
them two others, while he that has two 
need not;blame himself because he could 
not add five to them. The man who sur- 
renders his one talent, whether by burying 
it or surrendering it to others, will be con- 
demned. It was given to him to do busi- 
ness with it. 

Many gain riches, power and honors by 
injustice to others. They are, so far, ene- 
mies of the present social system and would 
be of any other. Society is to be set right, 
not by abolishing titles to property, but by 
bringing unrighteous men to obey the spirit 
of Christ. Zaccheus may entertain Jesus, 
even though he has got more than he ought 
by overtaxing others. Yet he becomes a 
son of Abraham, not by surrendering his 
property and denouncing the social system, 
but by restoring in generous measure all 
that he has wrongfully received and treat- 
ing society in the same generous spirit. 

We counsel every one who is trying to 
live unselfishly and to make the most of 
himself in business and in every other rela- 
tion to thank God for the measure of suc- 
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cess he has attained; and if he enjoys life, 
and finds that the more he gains and the 
more he does for his fellowmen the more 
abundant his life is to himself, he has in 
this the evidence of divine approval. So- 
ciety is likely to pass through great changes, 
is passing through them. But those who 
are doing the most to help make these 
changes a blessing to mankind are those 
who, while striving themselves after more 
faithful imitation of Christ, are yet appre- 
ciative of the good that already exists in 
their fellows and of what the Christian cen- 
turies have already wrought. 

We are told by would-be prophets and 
reformers that multitudes in these days be- 
lieve in Jesus who disapprove of the church. 
If that be a fact, no honest Christian need 
be disturbed by it. Believers in Jesus will 
come together by an attraction which they 
cannot resist. Companies of believers will 
make churches whether called by that name 
or not. And whether or not they fellow- 
ship with churches now existing, all true 
believers will rejoice in seeing the spirit of 
Christ manifested in them. It is surprising 
that those who have discovered this loyalty 
to Jesus outside the church have not made 
efforts to organize it and develop its strength. 
Thus far they seem to have used their 
discovery, if it be a discovery, only to 
remind the church how far away it is 
from the Lord whose name it bears. But 
at all times those who are in the church 
must be ready to heed from every source 
every honest admonition, and must them- 
selves pray continually for the guidance of 
the Spirit. 





RESPEOTFULLY OOMMENDED TO MR. 
HOPKINSON SMITH AND HIS ILK. 
Attendants upon the Brighton Congrega- 

tional church last Sunday morning had a 

rich pleasure in listening to what the pas- 

tor, Dr. Berle, well styled the ‘‘ curious, 

mysterious and pathetic’’ story of the im- 

portant part which a missionary of the 

American Board had in the chain of influ- 

ences which led the late Professor Romanes 

of Oxford back to the Christian faith. The 
narrator of this interesting tale was Prof. 

G. F. Wright of Oberlin, who has in his 

possession the remarkable and hitherto un- 

published correspondence between Profes- 
sor Romanes and Rev. J. T. Gulick, a mis- 
sionary of the American Board. 

This Mr. Gulick was born in the Sand- 
wich Islands of missionary stock, graduated 
at Williams and went to China in 1864 and 
subsequently to Japan, where he is sta- 
tioned today. While at the Sandwich 
Islands from boyhood he made a specialty 
of the study of snails, and in 1872 sent the 
results of his investigation to an English 
scientific journal, to later issues of which 
he also contributed. He then attracted the 
attention of Professor Romanes, a graduate 
of Cambridge, a man of wealth and culture 
and the leading representative of the Dar- 
winian theory in England, as well as the 
editor of Nature, the standard scientific 
journal of Great Britain. His religious his- 
tory was peculiar. Fora time after gradu- 
ating from Cambridge he was an ardent be- 
liever and wrote in defense of prayer. Sub- 
sequently, however, he swung to the other 
extreme and so acutely did he argue for 
the nor-necessity of a God in a universe 
that his position has been one of the most 
difficult for Christian apologists to contro- 
vert. It was therefore.a great surprise to 
the world to learn that a little while before 
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his death, more than a year and 4 half ago, 
he became a Christian and re-entered into 
communion with the English Cbureb. 

Now comes the point of greatest interest 
to Christians, as showing the influence 
which this far-away worker for Christ bad 
upon the great Oxford professor, The 
latter came to have a great respect for Gulick 
in proportion as his thoroughness and in- 
sight as a scientist revealed themselves in 
his public and private writings, and on 
Christmas Day, 1890, we find Professor 
Romanes writing as follows to bis friend in 
Japan: 

For a long time past I have been meditating 
upon the pussibility of putting to you a ques- 
tion which I feared you might deem imperti- 
nent. On this Christmas Day I cannot avoid 
the temptation. The questionis not put from 
curiosity. The question which, for iy? own 
benefit alone, I should ask is, How is it that 
you have retained your Christian belief in the 
midst of your scientific researches? Looking 
at your life I feel that you bave done so con- 
scientiously and looking at your logic I know 
that you have not done so without due con- 
sideration. Years ago my life was shattered 
by what I call the overbearing shocks of ra- 
tionalism. Therefore I should like to know, 
in a general way, how you have viewed the 
matter as a whole. 


Here then, as Professor Wright puts it, 
was the leading scientific man of England 
on his knees, not to the dignitaries of the 
church, but to a humble missionary. The 
lengthy reply which Mr. Gulick sent will 
appear in full in the January Bibliotheca 
Sacra, That it had its due effect may be 
inferred from the fact that one of the very 
first persons to whom Mrs, Romanes wrote 
after her husbaxd’s death was Mr. Gulick, 
telling him that the professor had at last 
groped his way through all his problems 
back to faith. 

We are not assuming that Mr. Gulick was 
the sole cause of Professor Romanes’s con- 
version, but it is plain that this missionary of 
the cross, no more conspicuous in the eyes 
of his fellows than hundreds of his fellow- 
laborers, was used of God to help one of the 
most distinguished scientists of this age toa 
knowledge of the truth as it is in Christ. 
Coming just at this time, this unexpected 
disclosure is in itself a sufficient reply to 
the flippant criticism of missions and mis- 
sionaries now current. 


THE PILGRIM PRINOIPLE AND 
OHRISTIAN UNITY. 

The annual recurrence of Forefathers’ 
Day is worth much in stimulating discus- 
sion of the virtues and defects of the 
founders of New Eogland. By this means 
they have grown as the country has grown, 
till, in tracing back to them the vitality 
which has produced the present size and 
power of our nation, they have indeed been 
raised to the stature of the immortals. If 
they could for once have foreseen them- 
selves as we see them, they would not have 
recognized their own personalities. 

There may be danger of doing them both 
more and less than justice by making the 
excellences and defects of our present civ- 
ilization too exclusively the fruit of their 
doings. In the current number of the 
Furum President Hyde of Bowdoin College 
has an interesting article attempting to 
show that the Pilgrim principle, ‘‘the im- 
mediate responsibility of individuals to 
God,’? was much weakened by a want of 
‘*the sense of organic relationship of men 
to each other and of humanity to God.” 
This, Dr. Hyde thinks, was a fatal gap 
through which much of the Pilgrim heri- 
tage ‘‘has been suffered to escape.”’ To 
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demonstrate this conclusion he presents 
statistics of Plymouth Couvty, Mass., show 
ing that af'er 275 years cf tts occupation by 
Pilgrims and their descendants, nearly 
forty per ceaot, of the inhabitants do not 
attend church and that of those who do at- 
tend Congregationalists have retained only 
a little more than one-fifth. 

The Christian Register points out that 
these estimates are wide of the mark; but 
taking them as they stand, this reasoning 
is hardly conclusive. If the same test 
were applied to the founders of Christian- 
ity, it would demonstrate their utter f il- 
ure. The church attendance in Jerusalem, 
where the first Christian church was 
planted, and in all Palestine, if that alone 
were put in evidence, would show that the 
weakness of the Christian principle had 
completely conquered its excellence. But 
in the broad survey whish discloses what 
Christianity has wrought and is, Palestine 
is no more taken into the account than 
Plymouth County should be in estimating 
the results of the Puritan principle in 
America, That principle has entered asa 
potent factor into our national life, and 
through constant conflict has maintained 
its supremacy. It is not a divisive princi- 
ple. ‘* The immediate responsibility of in- 
dividuals to God ’’ is essential to any abid- 
ing unity among men, and obedience to 
that principle inevitably brings men into 
close relationship with one another. 

But in order to the Christian unity, for 
the lack of which Dr. Hyde thinks a large 
fraction of the Pilgrim heritage has been 
lost, it is necessary that men who acknowl- 
edge their responsibility to God shall have 
substantially the same convictions as to 
who God is and what hecommands. The 
Pilgrims recogaized that, and so must their 
descendants, else their efforts after unity 
will fail. Christian ideas of God and of his 
relations to all mankind have greatly 
broadened in recent years, and we believe 
that these enlarged conceptions are more 
directly in the line of the beliefs of the 
Pilgrims than of some of their successors. 
Through such enlargement and enlighten- 
ment Christian unity is sure to progress. 
But organic unity is less to be sought for 
than the grounds on which it can rest. 
The union of diverse spirits in one body 
would not supplement but would destroy 
the principle which was the Pilgrims’ 
glory. 

One danger of the present time lies in the 
urgency with which some earnest reformers 
press the immediate responsibility of men 
to man, which is too often regarded as a 
more noble substitute for ‘the immedi- 
ate responsibility of individuals to God.” 
Nothing would be a more signal evidence 
of human progress at this time than the 
revival of the power of the Calvinistic idea 
that the individual man, a sinner, alone in 
the presence of his God and pleading for 
his grace, must decide his own character 
and eternal destiny. Nor is there any 
other idea which will so effectively pro- 
mote the permanent unity of mankind. 


THE ONE WAY OF SALVATION, 


The fact that there is but a single way of 
salvation needs to be insisted upon as ear- 
nestly as ever. In our time the temptation 
to disbelieve it is peculiarly strong. More 
than ever men live, whatever they say—and 
thousands do not hesitate to assert it—as if 
culture, worldly success, or a reasonably 
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correct outward life were all that is neces- 
sary here to insure the salvation of the sdul 
hereafter. There are many, unquestionably, 
who are true followers of Christ but who, 
for one or another reason, refrain from utit- 
ing with his people, and we may not judge 
one another too confidently. Nevertheless, 
this remains true that the only way of sal- 
vation is, and ever will remain, through re- 
pentance of sin and faith in Jesus, the Re- 
deemer. 

But another truth needs emphasis. The 
heavenly city in the inspired vision of John 
was seen to have twelve gates; three alike 
in its northern, eastern, southern and west- 
ern walls. So from every quarter of the 
moral universe and by wholly different path- 
ways, men seek and fivd the common goal. 
All must enter the Christian life through 
acceptance of Jesus Christ, but no two need 
expect to have precisely identical experi- 
ences. Toone prosperity reveals the divine 
benefactor and gratitude stimulates to sur- 
render. In another case affliction convinces 
of helplessness and the sense of utter need 
prompts acceptance of his saving grace, A 
thousand different experiences have worked 
the same blessed result, under the Holy 
Spirit’s guidance, in as many different in- 
stances, 

Do not expect, then, you who are thinking 
about your duty to be a Christian, to un- 
dergo the same experience in details which 
any friend has described. Follow your own 
pathway to him. Be guided by your own 
inward illumination. Do not be uneasy be- 
cause you have them for your own and find 
them unlike those of others, Christ does 
not invite you to himself merely as one of 
a company. He has your individual wel- 
come for you. There is one way of salva- 
tion for all. But also there is your own 


way for you. 
— ae 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 
The President’s Message. 

President Cleveland’s message is com- 
mendable for its simplicity. But two gen- 
eral subjects are called to the attention of 
Congress and the people—our foreign rela- 
tions and our fiscal condition. As had been 
predicted, we seem to have interfered so in 
the controversy between Great Britain and 
Venezuela as to make the future relations 
between Great Britain and the United 
States somewhat strained should Lord 
Salisbury’s reply to Secretary Olney’s 
dispatch show that Great Britain declines 
to submit to arbitration the question of the 
ownership of all the territory in dispute, 
the position which our Government insists 
Great Britain should be willing to take. As 
yet our state officials have given no counte- 
nance to the cause of the Cuban rebels and 
the President sees no reasons why we should. 
Germany's attitude toward our food prod- 
ucts and Prussia’s ejection of American in- 
surance companies raise the question of the 
necessity of retaliation by us. With France 
our relations, as a rule, have been most 
amicable, but thus far she has declined to 
give us the official record of the trial which 
preceded the imprisonment of Mr. Waller 
in Madagascar, and the State Department 
is insisting upon this as a matter of right as 
well as courtesy. Russia’s discrimination 
against the Jew has made trouble for some 
of our Jewish citizens seeking passports 
through Russia, and our protest against 
any such racial or religious discrimination 
against our citizens has been made known 
to the great Power with which our relations 
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on the whole are so friendly. In discussing 
the war between China and Japan, the at- 
tacks upon Christian missionaries in China, 
and the present state of affairs in Turkey 
the President makes it clear that our min- 
isters and consuls have done much to in- 
crease the respect in which we are held by 
the Powers concerned, and have been faith- 
ful in protecting the life and property of 
American citizens. In discussing the out- 
look for Turkey the President places the re- 
sponsibility for ending the plunder and 
rapine there where it belongs, viz., upon 
European Powers, not upon the United 
States. At the same time he makes it clear 
that we intend to protect and guard our own 
citizens’ rights, 

All that the President says about the 
necessity of reform in the selection and ap- 
pointment of consular officials will be cor- 
dially approved by the best citizens irre- 
spective of party. His message so far as it 
refers to finance is open to the charge from 
men who have been his staunch friends 
hitherto, viz., that it fails to refer in any 
way to the share which inadequate revenue 
has had in placing us in our present un- 
fortunate plight. Nor does his scheme for 
reforming the currency system commend 
itself to the best judgment of conservative 
men in Congress and out of it. 

The National Legislature. 

In the selection of the minor officials of 
the House, there was altogether too much 
interference by bosses and too little oppor- 
tunity left for the expression of the honest 
preferences of individual members. The 
patronage of the Senate has not been 
parceled out yet, nor has it been settled 
whether the Republicans shall be permitted 
to determine the composition of the Senate 
committees and elect a president of the 
Senate to preside in the absence of Vice- 
President Stevenson. In the makeup of 
the caucus committee of the Republican 
senators the unsound money men have won 
too much representation. Speaker Reed 
has deferred announcing the makeup of 
the House committees, and in this, as in 
other ways, has been consistent with his 
Fabian policy as set forth in his speech 
made at the Republican caucus that selected 
him. If Hon. Nelson Dingley of Maine is 
selected by Mr. Reed to be the leader of 
the Republicans on the floor of the House, 
as seems probable, Congregationalists will 
have peculiar interest in the choice, and 
whether he is or is not they have reason 
to be proud of the unvarying tone of appre- 
ciation and respect that has characterized 
the discussion of this Congregational lay- 
man’s attainments and virtues during the 
past fortnight. Senators Lodge of Massachu- 
setts, Cullom of Illinois, Allen of Nebraska 
and Call of Florida have been prompt in 
introducing resolutions setting forth their 
views of the action which Congress should 
take respecting present and future Euro- 
pean interference with American affairs, 
and, in the case of Senators Allen and Call, 
urging the United States to recognize the 
Cuban revolutionists as belligerents. Sena- 
tor Hoar and Representative Walker of 
Massachusetts also have introduced resolu- 
tions expressing our people’s abhorrence at 
the Armenian atrocities and pledging to the 
Executive the support of the national leg- 
islature should he deem it best to adopt 
the most rigorous measures in dealing with 
the sultan. It will be observed that all 


sections of the country are represented by 
the movers of these resolutions, and, though 
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it does not seem probable that the ultra 
‘¢ jingoists’’ in Congress will succeed in in- 
ducing Congress to commit us to a foreign 
policy that would lead to war, it is more 
than likely that from out of the many reso- 
lutions that have been or may be introduced 
some expression of opinion may evolve that 
will do much to satisfy national self-respect, 
aid suffering humanity and make it very 
clear to foreign Powers that we have a dis- 
tinct, though passive, foreign policy. Rep- 
resentative McCall of Massachusetts has in- 
troduced already the bill which is fathered 
by the Immigration Restriction League, 
with its headquarters in Boston, and Rep- 
resentative Morse of Massachusetts has in- 
troduced bills calling for a reimposition of 
some of the duties of the McKinley Tariff 
Law, a8 well as one prohibiting gambling 
in the District of Columbia. 

The Supreme Court. 

As the result of the ‘‘ peanut politics’”’ of 
Senators Hill and Murphy of New York, 
Justice Blatchford’s successor on the Su- 
preme Court bench was a Roman Catholic 
Louisianian, Senator White.. Justice Jack- 
son’s death gave President Cleveland an- 
other opportunity to give the North, and 
the Empire State especially, the representa- 
tion which is its due, and his nomination of 
Judge Rufus W. Peckham of the Court of 
Appeals of New York State to the place 
held by Justice Jackson has been confirmed 
promptly by the Senate. Judge Peckham, 
while a stalwart Democrat, has never been 
an unscrupulous partisan. His father be- 
fore him was an eminent lawyer and judge, 
and his brother, Wheeler H. Peckham, was 
one whom President Cleveland nominated 
to take Justice Blatchford’s place. Judge 
Peckham has served for nine years on the 
bench of the highest court of New York 
State. He is a man of marked ability, in- 
dependence of thought and high character, 
and his elevation to the Supreme Court will 
honor it as well as himself. His antipathy 
to trusts makes his accession welcome and 
significant. 

Lynchings in the South. 

Governor Ferrall of Virginia, since he has 
been in office, has set his face like flint 
against lawlessness. The militia have been 
called out to protect criminals in danger of 
lynching and to protect non-union laborers 
from belligerent Unionists. The governor, 
in his annual message just sent to the legis- 
lature, inveighs against lynching and sug- 
gests such legislation as will make taxpayers 
hesitate before indulging inlynching. Gov- 
ernor Ferrall, like the Constitutional Con- 
vention delegates of South Carolina and 
like Governor Atkinson of Georgia, realizes 
that the most effective way of restraining 
some men from evil is to make it deplete 
their pocketbooks. He suggests, therefore, 
the passage of an act requiring every county 
or city to pay into the State treasury for 
the benefit of the public free school fund 
the sum of $200 for each thousand of its 
population for every lynching which may 
occur within its limits; and that the ex- 
pense of the military called to protect a 
prisoner from violence shall be borne by 
the community which tolerates the law- 
lessness that makes it necessary for the 
sheriff to call for the militia. Public sen- 
timent in Virginia may not be abreast of 
Governor Ferrall just now, but his message 
is significant and must have an educational 
effect. He also recommends to the legisla- 
ture such legislation as will put an end to 
horse race gambling, prohibit poolrooms 
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and make prize fighting a felony. The hor- 
rible lynching in South Carolina last week 
was not caused by any assault upon the 
person or honor of a white woman, but was 
meted out to helpless aged and young 
blacks suspected of pilfering from a church. 
In its details it equals the worst of the sto- 
ries of Turkish barbarities inflicted upen 
Christian Armenians, and gives peculiar 
point to the claims which the Negroes of 
New England are making that we need not 
go to Asiatic Turkey to find an afflicted 
race and a barbarian ruling class. 

Municipal Elections in Massachusetts. 

The result of the municipal elections im 
Massachusetts on Dec. 3 proved how gen- 
eral now is the conviction that municipal 
government is to be separated entirely from 
questions of State or national policy, and 
also revealed a degree of independence 
among the citizens of the State that bodes 
ill to political bosses and those who would 
introduce into our cities and towns the di- 
visive and subversive animosities which 
are always engendered by religious and sec- 
tarian hatred. Springfield, a strong Repub- 
lican city, has passed entirely into the hands 
of the Democrats as a result of the co- 
operation of Democrats and Independent 
Republicans, who refused to accept the 
candidates named by Republican caucuses 
dominated by members of the American 
Protective Association. Waltham, Somer- 
ville and Quincy, also Republican stromg- 
holds in the past, elected mayors nominated 
by Democrats and indorsed by independent 
citizens for the same reason, and in general 
it may be said that partisan lines were dis- 
regarded as they never have been before 
and men voted as citizens bent on securing 
economy and ability rather than personal 
or party aggrandizement. The vote on the 
license question reveals no marked change 
in sentiment among the people of the State. 
Gloucester, for the first time in seven years, 
voted ‘‘no license,’’ a result that will be of 
much benefit to the fishing folk of that 
ancient town. Somerville gave a majority 
of 3,864 for ‘‘ no license,”’ and this with but 
little effort on the part of temperance peo- 
ple. In Boston good citizens have beenina 
quandary as to how to select from the can- 
didates for aldermen men worthy of. that 
honorable position. So many of the candi- 
dates put before the people by both the par- 
ties are se disreputable that the legislature 
this winter should see to it that the present 
method of nominating and selecting alder- 
men is abolished. Under that method, by ~— 
a system of deals between politicians, it 
seems impossible to throw off the grip of 
the present incompetent incumbents. The 
Municipal League, after deliberate consid- 
eration of the character and attainments 
of the seventeen men and women named 
by the Republican and Democratic conven- 
tions and the Independent women voters, 
announced four as worthy the votes of all 
citizens. By so doing the league rendered 
a service to the citizens which we hope the 
latter will appreciate, for as a rule the citi- 
zen when he comes to scan the list of can- 
didates for the school board is ignorant of 
the qualifications of the individuals and 
votes blindly on a matter of incalculable 
importance to his personal welfare and to 
the children of the city. 

The Situation in Turkey. 

The Constantinople correspondent of The 
Speaker of London, who was one of the firet 
to inform the British public respecting the 
condition of affairs in Armenia, who has 
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had an unusual opportunity for getting at 
reliable information, and who has had ac- 
cess to tke British consular reports, esti- 
mates that not less than half a million Ar- 
menians have been killed or are now dying 
of starvation. And he says that if the Brit- 
ish Foreign Office were to make known the 
facts which are in its possession respecting 
the condition of affairs in Turkey the pres 
sure of public opinion and the indignation 
ef Christendom would be such as to force 
the Christian Powers to act, much as they 
now seemingly dislike to. The flight of 
seven days’ time since we last wrote has 
not substantially changed the situation. 
The extra guardships of the signatory Pow- 
ers have not entered the Dardanelles, there 
have been no indications of any more genu- 
ine harmony of action by the Powers. Rus- 
sia and Germapy still stand out against any 
aggressive measures, and the state of irreso- 
lution continues in Constantinople, not only 
in the palace of the sultan, but in the em- 
bassies of the European Powers. A new 
feature of the situation is the flight of Said 
Pasha from the palace of the sultan and his 
seeking refuge in the British embassy, 
where Sir Phillip Currie has welcomed him 
and refused to give him up at the request 
of the sultan. Said Pasha, an honest Turk, 
who deplores the course of the sultan and 
who believes in a constitutional form of 
government, had reason to believe that the 
sultan intended to end his life just as he 
has the lives of so many other men who 
have stood in his way, ao he fled to the Brit- 
ish embassy. As hitherto he has been sup- 
posed to be the friend of Russia, his choice 
of Great Britain in the hour of his peril is 
significant. The tone of the emperor of 
Germany’s remarks on the situation in Tur- 
key at the opening of the German Reichs- 
tag last week shows clearly that Germany 
has no particular concern for suffering hu- 
manity; and Russia, for various reasons, is 
not co-operating with Great Britain in any 
but a self-seeking way. ‘The reports that 
come from Syrian seaports respecting the 
beneficial effect that the presence of the 
Marblehead of our navy has had in protect- 
ing and strengthening the position of Amer- 
ican citizens in that part of the sultan’s 
possessions are very pleasant reading, and 
they indicate that when the Marblehead is 
re-enforced by two other vessels, now on 
their way, the general situation may im- 
prove. Minister Terrell has served notice 
that our Government expects prompt and 
adequate reparation for the destruction of 
property of the American Board at Harpoot 
and Marash, and his protest against the re- 
tention in office of certain officials deemed 
remiss in their protection of American mis- 
sionaries and American mission property 
has been effectual in some cases in causing 
their removal. 
The Red Cross Society and the Missionaries. 
The American Board officials, at the sug- 
gestion of their missionaries in Turkey, have 
requested that Miss Clara Barton and the 
Red Cross Society of the United States and 
other lands take up the work of ministering 
relief to the wretched, helpless survivors of 
the Turkish massacres, and this request has 
been seconded by the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions. Our State Department 
officials also indorse this request, and Miss 
Barton stands ready to take personal charge 
of the work, providing the American peo- 
ple indicate clearly by contributions and in 
other ways that they desire to have her 
enter upon it. Whether Miss Barton and 
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her helpers would be permitted to enter 
Turkey is not at all certain. It is true that 
Turkey is one of forty nations that have 
agreed to permit the Red Cross Society to 
work within their territories, but whether 
that permission is conditioned upon the 
state of war between nations, or whether it 
permits the Red Cross followers to labor in 
times of internal revolution we cannot say, 
but it is not probable that the Turk is 
ready to permit the world to learn through 
Red Cross nurses and channels of informa- 
tion just how awful the work of the Kurds 
and Turks has been. In any case it would 
probably still be true that the best almoners 
for Christendom would be the Protestant 
missionaries, whose services and character 
have given them knowledge and influence 
that would be especially valuable in such 
work. And, until a better way is found, 
those disposed to contribute toward allevi- 
ating the hunger, pain and misery of the 
Armenian Christians would do well to send 
their contributions to the assistant treas- 
urer of the American Board, Mr, F, L. Wig- 
gin, 1 Somerset Street, Boston, It is en- 
couraging to note that the New York 
Chamber of Commerce has taken this mat- 
ter up and will use its influence to secure 
funds and forward them. The reports from 
the interior of Turkey that have come to 
Constantinople, and thence to this country, 
indicate that the American Board mission- 
aries as yet have not suffered death in any 
case. They have seen their faithful Arme- 
nian pastors and people slaughtered by the 
hundreds. Their homes, mission stations 
and school buildings have been despoiled 
and destroyed. Frail women have wit- 
nessed all the cruel, heartrending incidents 
of war, dared the brutal anger of the Turk 
and snatched from his possession some of 
their beloved Christian Armenian women, 
but they are still alive, resolute in their de- 
termination to stand by their posts and live 
the Christ life, or, if need be, die like the 


martyrs of old. 
NOTES. 


Even George Gould, son of Jay Gould and 
president of the Manhattan Elevated Railway 
of New York city, admits that “it is good 
economy [public] for the law to make transit 
companies a source of public revenue.” 


Prepare to spend next Fourth of July in 
New York city and see the Union and Con- 
federate veterans marching together up 
Broadway! It promises to be the one great 
event of 1896 in this country, and a display of 
fraternity between former enemies the like 
of which the world has never seen. 


Herr Ablwardt, the anti-Semitic agitator, 
has arrived in this country for the purpose of 
uniting the working classes against the Jews. 
We have altogether too much race and reli- 
gious prejudice in our cities and towns now, 
and it is unfortunate that this firebrand from 
Germany has found a footing on our shores. 


A practical and legitimate outcome of the 
Librarian of Congress Spofford tangle is Sena- 
tor Morrill’s bill providing for the appoint- 
ment of a Register of Copyrights with an 
annual salary of $4,000; his receipts to be 
deposited with the Treasury Department 
daily. Mr. Spofford has had altogether too 
much work to do. Publishers and authors 
would profit much by such a-law. 


The patriotic citizens of Madrid are organ- 
izing to expose the corruption in the munici- 
pal legislature and to denounce the passive, 
condoning attitude of the Spanish Govern- 
ment. Forty thousand men marched through 
the streets of the Spanish capital last Sun- 
day clamoring for investigation and reform. 
Municipal reform is not a local irruption of 
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cranks; it is a world-wide effort of genuine 
citizens. 


Peter Conlin, who has become Chief of 
Police of New York city, having passed a 
creditable Civil Service examination and 
shown by his record, while holding the office 
tentatively, that he is worthy of the honor, in 
answering a question put to him concerning 
what his method of handling police and mili- 
tia would be in case of a general strike and 
riot in the metropolis declared, ‘ Only grape 
and canister to be used.’’ Commissioners 
Andrews and Roosevelt say, ‘‘ Amen.” 


It is somewhat surprising that Boston 
should persist in classing unfortunates with 
criminals, and give over to the same munici- 
pal department officials the care of individ- 
uals so different in their needs. It is gratify- 
ing, therefore, to note the discussion of this 
needed reform now under way, and the ap- 
pointment of arepresentative committee, with 
Robert Treat Paine as chairman, which will 
draft a law and appeal to the next General 
Court for such legislation as will put Boston 
right on this matter. 


Senator D. B. Hill of New York has given 
up his lecture tour throughout the Northwest. 
His estimate of his own character and his 
qualifications for lecturing on Liberty—and 
kindred topics—and the estimate of plain, 
decent people do not agree. There are too 
mavy intelligent and moral men in the North- 
west to permit Senator Hill to succeed in 
posing as a virtuous and learned man. We 
notice with regret that at a reception given 
him in Minneapolis at least three clergymen 
joined with politicians in flocking about him, 
but perhaps they went to study a “‘ type,” not 
adore a ‘‘ statesman.”’ 

a 


IN BRIEF. 


Our Christmas issue follows directly in the 
wake of the Forefathers’ Day number, and 
we are glad to be able to announce, as one of 
the leading features for next week, a story by 
Miss Alice Brown, the author of the delight- 
ful New England stories entitled Meadow 
Grass, We shall print, also, a discriminating 
study of the great painting, the Sistine Ma- 
doona, together with an illustration of the 
picture. Ian Maclaren is to contribute a 
special article, and the poems and miscella- 
neous articles will, many of them, relate to 
the thought that is gladdening so many 
hearts just now—the coming of Christ into 
the world. 





“Suppose we try Christianity—primitive, 
apostolic, spiritual, Christlike Christianity,’ 
is the prescription of the London Methodist 
Times to the evangelical churches of Great 
Britain. 





Old men for counsel” is a motto well ob- 
served in the United States Senate, where 
seven senators have passed the allotted age of 
three-score and ten, the oldest member being 
eighty-five. 





Mr. S. B. Capen’s address on Denomina- 
tional Loyalty at the National Council, Syra- 
cuse, has been issued as a tract and sent to 
50,000 Congregationalists. If they all will 
read it and each will then hand his copy to 
another, we shall have a great anid very sen- 
sible denominational revival. 





A Hoboken pastor, ona salary of $700, asked 
for an increase to $1,000, but, not getting it, 
has become the proprietor of a liquor saloon. 
It is not stated whether or not the title 
“Rev.” is prefixed to his name on the sign 
over the door of the saloon. But the German 
Reformed Church as yet continues the prefix 
in its list of ministers. 





It is said that Professor Von Holst of the 
Chicago University has discovered a new 
microbe which he calls the ‘ exclamation 
bacillus.” Itis developed rapidly in the heat 
of political campaigns and in church quar- 
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rels. No antidote for it has yet been found, 
but experiments toward finding one may be 
made by inoculating unsuccessful candidates 
for office. 





A ministers’ club has been formed in New- 
ton with representatives of several denomina- 
tions. It has been announced in the secular 
papers as a new movement—* something visi- 
ble and permanent for Christian unity.” 
That may be true as far as Newton is con- 
cerned, but such clubs bave been common in 
various parts of the country for many years. 
It would be well if they were more humerous. 





It is not many years since pennies were 
rarely circulated in cities west of Chicago. 
It is a sign of growing habits of economy that 
recently the demand for pennies, especially 
from the West, has greatly increased. The 
Philadelphia mint is issuing 150,000 daily. 
We hope this demand is not influenced by 
the more frequent passing around of collec- 
tion boxes owing to the debts of our mission- 
ary societies. 





It is gratifying to find in the Scottish Con- 
gregationalist, just at hand, the statement that 
in view of the action of the Evangelical Union 
Conference at a special meeting beld in Glas- 
gow, Oct. 2, nothing is now more probable 
than that next spring there will be definite, 
formal union and amalgamation of the Con- 
gregational Union of Scotland and the Evan- 
gelical Union, thus bringing together Chris- 
tians with a similar polity and creed. 





The expulsion of a prominent member of 
the Chapter of the Loyal Legion in New York 
city, because of conduct unbecoming a mili- 
tary man and a gentieman, shows that there is 
one secular organization, at least, which makes 
discipline, as well as enlistment and edifica- 
tion, aduty. The Christian Church today is 
suffering from apathy within and scorn from 
without quite as much because it has too little 
discipline as for any other reason. 





“The Ppe’s poor relations ’’ is the London 
Christian World's descriptive phrase applied 
to the Anglican ritualists. The same journal, 
in reviewing Prof. G. F. Moore’s recently 
published commentary on the book of Judges, 
cites it as likely to “convince any one in a 
position to compare continental with British 
and American critical work that the latter is 
rapidly ceasing to occupy a subordinate posi- 
tion in relation to the former.” 





Unitarianism has not the elements essential 
to a universal religion. A Unitarian club 
last week met at the Thorndike Hote! in Bos- 
ton, and the speakers, with one exception, 
were agreed in this matter. We had not 
before heard of any one dissenting from this 
position, and this would seem toindicate that 
in one essential, at least, Unitarians are in 
agreement with all the world, though, as 
usual, not altogether agreeing with one an- 
other. 





A man visited this office last week to criti- 
cise the paper. He boasted that he voted 
with no party and belonged to no church, but 
that he and God were in the majority. He 
was convinced that God thought just as he 
did, and he went away sad because we did 
not share in his conviction. If such men as 
he could only get together and form a church, 
even if it were ever 80 small in numbers, they 
would not appear to be so lonesome, but 
their prayer meetings would include some 
lively discussions. 





The Churchman insists that church unity 
really exists, though most Christians do not 
know it. The Bishop of Connecticut, for ex- 
ample, is the bishop of the whole church in 
Connecticut, not merely of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. If Episcopalians get any 


comfort ouf of that assertion, they are wel- 
come to it; and if the friends of the governor 
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of Rhode Island declare him the chief exec- 
utive officer of New England, no one need be 
disturbed by it so long as he confines his 
administration to his own little State. But 
the public will not have a very high opinion 
of his friends who indulge in such a pleasing 
fiction of his authority. 





The Baptist Association of southern New 
York proposes to have a permanent council 
composed of all the pastors and one delegate 
from each church in the association, and that 
the council employ a pastor at large. Some 
such plan as this, leaving out the pastor at 
large, was once presented by delegates of five 
Congregational associations in eastern Massa- 
chusetts, in what is known as The Proposals 
of 1705. Our Baptist friends may see the ob- 
jections to such a plan cleverly stated in a lit- 
tle book by John Wise, entitled The Church’s 
Quarrel Espoused. That book played no un- 
important part in the war for American inde- 
pendence. 





Times have changed. Mrs. Ballington Booth 
of the Salvation Army spoke thrice in Bos- 
ton last Sunday. Three of the largest and 
most conservative churches in the city were 
thronged with people, hundreds of whom 
stood throughout the services. As usual, 
she charmed and melted and won by her sim- 
ple, el quent recital of the labors of the sol- 
diers for the down-trodden. More than 200 
members of the Auxiliary League were en- 
rolled, a substantial addition to the cash-box 
of the local posts was contributed, and the 
army’s place in the Christian fold made very 
apparent to some of the best men and women 
in the community hitherto indifferent or hos- 
tile. 





We wonder whether the advocates of a 
larger use of silver in our currency will wel- 
come the assistance of Mrs. Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, who interpolates her comment upon 
Jen. 23: 16, in that fearful and wondeiful 
book, the Woman’s Bible, as follows: ‘* That 
Abraham paid for all this in silver ‘ current 
money of the merchant’ might suggest to the 
financiers of our day that our commercial rela- 
tions might be adjusted with the same coin, 
especially as we have plenty of it. If our bi- 
metallists in the halls of legislation were con- 
versant with sacred history they might get 
fresh inspiration from the views of the patri- 
archs on good money.’”’ Either this is the 
most deliberate irony or Mrs. Stanton ought, 
by parity of reasoning, to accept the practice 
of the patriarchs as suggestive upon the 
“woman question.” 





Rev. Herbert N Casson, pastor of the Labor 
Church at Lynn, Mass., bas been expelled 
from the Socialist Labor Party because he is 
willing to co-operate with Populists, Prohibi- 
tionists, Republicans or Democrats in hasten- 
ing the era of collectivism. Mr. Casson has 
found out that the leaders of the Socialist 
Labor Party are as bigoted and narrow as 
individualists. Some day he will come tosee, 
as Rev. Charles Ferguson now does—quoting 
from a most suggestive letter of his in the 
Boston Transcript—that ‘‘the incurable de- 
fect of Socialism, a defect that disqualifies it 
for action in America, is that it propeses to 
use the sword of government to propagate the 
gospel of self devotion. It is # virtual aban- 
donivg of modern problems, a sheer drop into 
antiquity. Carl Marx in politics is the same 
kind of prophet that John Henry Newman is 
in religion.” 





Rev. Dr. A. J. F. Behrends preached a ser- 
mon last Sunday morning which we presume 
Mr. Godkin of the New York Evening Post 
would describe as ‘“ jingoistic.”’ It called 
forth the applause of 2,000 people, who then 
proceeded to pass a memorial to President 
Cleveland and Congress. They said, among 
other things: 

We are lovers of peace, but we love human- 
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ity more. The avguish of the innocent and 
belpless pierces our own hearts, and we can- 
not pass over in silence the nameless atroci- 
ties which threaten an ancient and brave 
race with extinction, 

We pray most fervently that the sword may 
not be unsheathed in a Continental war, but 
we cannot be silent when pillage and carnage 
are defiant; and ‘* the land of the free,”’ which 
is also the ‘‘home of the brave,” wanting 
neither in physical nor moral courage, must 
proclaim the gospel of humanity in the ears 
of all the world. 

io 


‘STAFF OORRESPONDENOE. 
FROM NEW YORK. 
The New York Club. 

Christian unity is so lovely a thing to talk 
about that the Congregational Club rolled it 
over again at its November meeting. Four 
speakers—an Episcopalian, a Presbyterian, 
a Baptist and a Congregationalist—all said 
good and true things in the loving spirit 
that an excellent (Congregational) dinner 
engenders, and the whole body went home, 
as they always do from such meetings, 
warm with Christian affection for all true 
believers, and wishing there could be found 
some other way than by words to show it. 
Dr. Greer thought there never before was 
so much Christian unity as there is today 
and that it is coming more and more—by 
becoming more Christian, not more Episco- 
palian or more Congregationalist; it would 
never come on denominational lines. By 
co-operation with all as to all things in 
which they agree, all true believers best 
show their loyalty to Christ. 

Dr. W. C. Roberts outlined the Presby- 
terian movement in 1876 for an alliance of 
all branches of the church universal. There 
were ninety-two different denominations in 
that alliance, using nearly every language 
spoken on earth. Now the Presbyterians 
were trying to get the various divisions of 
their own church to agree, that they may 
be able to live at peace with other bodies 
of believers. 

Dr. Bitting, ‘‘a Baptist all the way up 
and down, through and around,” and as 
full of wit as of Baptist doctrine, said he 
felt vastly nearer to the Episcopalian at 
his side than to thousands of Baptists who 
don’t live near to Christ. Dr. William 
Hayes Ward wanted to see what could be 
done towards securing church unity—one 
department of Christian unity. 


The Brooklyn Club. 

Those blessed Brooklyn Yankees kept up 
the strain their club began last year in 
memory of the New England Thanksgiving 
of olden time. Dr. Creegan held the large 
assembly in the best of humor by his char- 
acterizations of our forefathers and fore- 
mothers, with anecdotes—possibly invented 
—for the occasion, after Chauncey Depew’s 
manner, but having marked adaptation to 
the time and place. Dr. J. E. Twitchell 
told of some ancient Thanksgivings, with 
side views of the glories of old Yale and 
the everywhere known virtues and achieve- 
ments of Brooklyn’s Yankee clergy. A de- 
lightful poem by Mrs. Sangster put every- 
body into a thankful, serious frame. 

A Physician’s Plea. 

Dr. Fisher of the Presbyterian Hospital 
gave an instructive and stirring talk to the 
Clerical Union—regarding them as persons 
responsible for the well-being of the young 
and justly having great influence over them 
—on the use of alcoholic drinks and tobacco, 
and on their temptations and dangers aris- 
ing from association with persons of vile 
character and habits. Such talks from phy- 
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sicians qualified to speak on these themes 
would be worth much to young pastors 
every where. 

Brooklyn Preaching Nowadays. 

Our Brooklyn pastors of late are preach- 
ing notable sermons, even for them. Dr. 
Storrs, taking occasion from the close of 
his forty-ninth year with the ‘ Pilgrims,” 
gave an impressive discourse on the changes 
in this land and abroad, as well as in 
Brooklyn, within that time, closing with 
the contrast to earth’s changes seen in the 
perpetuity of gospel truth and the change- 
less realities of the eternal future. Dr. 
Meredith brought his full force to bear for 
the preservation of the Sabbath from the 
assaults of liquor dealers, finding ways to 
override the laws that have been steadily 
increasing in stringency from the very foun- 
dation of the State in 1801. He said that 
Brooklyn people last year bought 1,824,972 
barrels of beer, and 23,093 drunkards were 
arrested by the police of that city. On 
physical, moral and spiritual grounds he 
urged the enforcement of the laws. 

Dr. Bebrends also made a plea for Sab- 
bath observance and a resistance of the 
liquor dealers’ tyranny that compelled the 
assent of all serious minds and brought out 
hearty applause from his staid (Central) 
congregation. Dr. Lyman delivered to his 
South Church people a sermon of great 
power on Popular Disrespect for Law, and 
its Menace to the State. Against this 
dangerous power should be set a chain of 
five links: the family, the school, the press, 
the court, thechurch. For the making and 
manning of this chain against the terrible 
menace of the imported criminals, with 
their perverted victims among our own 
people, he exhorted every good man to 
join every other good man, for ‘‘all to- 
gether, good men are none too strong to 
save the state for God.”’ 

Dr. Dana, still supplying the pulpit of 
the ‘‘ Puritans,’’ has stirred them profoundly 
with a discourse on The Need of Practical 
Christianity, keeping the commandments, 
conscientious living, orthodoxy of behavior 
along with orthodoxy of belief, making 
more of ethics than of dogma, more of con- 
duct than of polity, meeting and mastering 
the unbelief of the street and the shop with 
the godliness of the street and the shop. 
Dr. Lyman Abbott on Christianity and 
Communism gave a summary of Christ’s 
teachings on the subject of Property, con- 
trasting these with the teachings and prac- 
tice of socialists, communists and others of 
that ilk. Jesus taught that property is a 
trust; its acquisition, not for itself but for 
goodness, is right. Only when acquisitive- 
ness rules and love serves is man wrong. 
Every owner is a trustee for others. Dr. 
Abbott is preaching Sunday evenings on 
Christianity a Social Religion, and kin- 
dred themes. He has been chosen one of 
the council of the Brooklyn Institute to 
succeed the late Dr. Charles Henry Hall. 
More Shows. 

People have become used to our annual 
horse show, but not so very many would 
have thought of coming here to see a reg- 
ular old. fashioned ‘‘ cattle show.’’ We have 
had one in the same Madison Square Garden. 
It lasted through Thanksgiving week. The 
city people turned out well, and crowds 
from the country came to see the horses, 
bulls, cows, oxen, sheep—with a sheep 
shearing contest one afternoon, when an 
expert took off a fleece in eleven minutes, 
as neatly and about as quickly as the Wall 
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Street men fleece their human lambs—farm 
dogs, swine, poultry, dairy products, vege- 
tables, fruits, flowers, etc. Prizes amount- 
ing to $12,000 in cash and $7,000 in plate 
were given, and the show was liked so well 
that we are to have another next year. At 
the same time, in another part of the city, 
to suit people of a different taste, a really 
beautiful flower show was open, with more 
than 17,000 specimens of rare palms, or- 
chids, chrysanthemums, etc. 
HUNTINGTON, 


FROM THE INTERIOR, 
A Happy Minister. 

For seven years Dr. F. S. Hayden has 
served the church in Jacksonville, Ill. In 
spite of the duties of a large parish he has 
been pastor for the section of the State of 
which this beautiful college town is the 
center. At a recent Wednesday evening 
meeting the attendance was unusually large. 
Naturally the pastor was somewhat sur- 
prised. Without his knowledge requests 
had been sent to all the members of the 
church to be present. President Bradley 
led the meeting and after a happy introduc- 
tion called upon several of the older mem- 
bers for reminiscences, A delightful social 
hour followed, all present vying with each 
other in expressions of attachment to their 
pastor and in the wish that he may long 
continue to be their spiritual leader and 
teacher. 

The Church Militant. 

Rev. Dr. John Rusk, formerly of the 
Fullerton Avenue Presbyterian Church, has 
organized a society, to which he has given 
the name of “church militant,’? which 
holds its servicesin Willard Hall. Through 
various committees of physicians, lawyers, 
school teachers, he is seeking to reach un- 
churched people. He declares his faith in 
the doctrines of the gospel, but aflirms a 
lack of sympathy on the part of the churches 
generally with the masses and especially 
with the poor. He believes that the church 
ought to be the leader in all reforms, and 
not, as he asserts is the case, hinder and de- 
lay them. Although his church has been in 
existence only about two months, it gives 
promise of usefulness. At present the cen- 
ter of our city is well supplied with reli- 
giousservices. Dr. Hillis preaches in Central 
Music Hall Sunday mornings. In the even- 
ing he and Dr. Gunsaulus conduct a popu- 
lar service, which crowds the house. Dr. 
Thomas stiJl preaches at McVickers and 
holds his old congregation. The Clark Street 
Methodist Episcopal Church has a regular 
pastor with services which are well attended 
morning and evening. There are in addi- 
tion the services in the Pacific Garden Mis- 
sion, which are always enthusiastic and 
hearty. Mr. Mangasarian preaches a gospel 
of ethical culture near by. In addition, in 
the same region, Dr. Rusk has begun his 
work. Certainly Chicago cannot be accused 
of leaving the population which crowds into 
the hotels and business blocks without 
spiritual care. Not so far as appears does 
this crowding of services into the center 
really diminish attendance at the churches 
in the residence sections. 

The Homicidal Impulse. 

A profitable lecture on this subject was 
given recently to the members of the Inter- 
denominational Alliance by Mathew Pinker- 
ton of detective fame. In his judgment, 
many murders cannot be accounted for ex- 
cept on the theory that all are born with a 
homicidal impulse, to which, unless it be 
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held in check, we are liable to yield. He 
evidently believes in ‘‘ total depravity ’’ and 
in looking after the children if we would 
prevent crime. Take care of the children 
and criminals, so he affirmed, will] take care 
of themselves. Both experience and study 
render Mr. Pinkerton an authority in his 
department. It is understood that he has 
a book prepared for the press in which the 
public may look for some startling facts. 
An African Congress at Atlanta. 

The African Congress, which has been 
mentioned already in The Congregational- 
ist, begins on Friday next, Dec. 13. The 
president of the Gammon Theological 
Seminary, Dr. W. P. Thiekield, son-in-law 
of the late Bishop Haven, will be at its 
head. The general topic will be Africa, as 
it was and is, her people, discoveries, re- 
sources, missions and prospects. Hon. E, 
W. Blyden of Liberia and O. Faduma of 
the Vey tribe, a graduate of Yale, will 
speak, There will be papers by C. G. 
Adams, Esq , of the New York Sun, proba- 
bly the first living authority on matters 
pertaining to Africa, and by Mr. F. P. Noble 
of Chicago, hardly second to him in his 
knowledge of the ‘‘dark continent.”’ Dr. 
Roy, chairman of the congress in Chicago, 
will be present and give his famous lantern 
lecture on Africa and America, A number 
of others, well known authorities on mat- 
ters connected with Afiica, are on the 
program, 

Scoville Memorial Library. 

The widow and son of the late J. W. Sco- 
ville of Oak Park have signified their inten- 
tion to erect a library building for Carleton 
College at Northfield, to be known as the 
Scoville Memorial Library. It will be a 
beautiful and convenient structure. It is 
greatly needed and its completion will add 
very much to the equipment of the college. 
During his life Mr. Scoville delighted in 
good works. He put $25,000 into a building 
for the academy connected with Beloit Col- 
lege and endowed a library at four times 
this sum for Oak Park, the suburb in which 
he had long lived. 

The Virginia Library Building. 

McCormick Theological Seminary has just 
dedicated a beautiful structure with the 
above name for the use of ber faculty and 
students. It is the gift of Mrs. C. H. Mc- 
Cormick. It is pure Ionic in its architec- 
ture and is built of Bedford stone. Its cen- 
tral reading-room is finished in mahogany. 
Its shelves will hold 60,000 volumes. It is 
140 feet by fifty and resembles, very de- 
cidedly, the old Greek Erectheum. 


FRANKLIN. 
SS 


A MOTHER OF PARLIAMENTS. 


BY REV. EDWARD MORTIMER CHAPMAN. 


Mr. Bryce, in a chapter upon Local Gov- 
ernment in the United States in The Amer- 
ican Commonwealth, has paid his respects 
to the town meeting of New England, and 
has even ventured to spell the word ** Town”’ 
with a capital initial, How much of dis- 
tinction this conveys can only be appreci- 
ated by those who have struggled in vain 
against the tyranny of the modern compos- 
itor, with his stern repression of individu- 
ality in the writer and delicacy of emphasis 
in the thing written. 

How well the distinction is deserved is 
only to be seen by one who looks at this 
unique institution of the town meeting in 
its proper historic perspective. Here, in 
our nineteenth century New England, we 
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still perpetuate the Old English Tun-Moot, 
the assembly of the little ‘‘tun”’ or farmer 
commonwealth in which, as far back as we 
can peer into the twilight of English his- 
tory, the freemen were wont to discuss 
questions of village policy and to transact 
village business. This Tun-Moot gave rise, 
naturally enough, to other assemblies which 
were representative, and proved itself one 
of the foundation stones in the fabric of par- 
liamentary government. When the East An- 
glians settled in New England, their politi- 
cal convictions, the form of their church 
government, and more especially the neces- 
sities of their pioneer environment, gave 
rise to the town meeting—a legitimate re- 
incarnation of the primitive assembly. 

The particular town meeting of which 
I am writing fell upon Tuesday, Oct. 8, 
1895. It had been eummoned for Oct. 
7, and a ‘‘ warning,” signed by the select- 
men, had been duly affixed to the public 
sign-post. Until the adoption ef the Aus- 
tralian system of voting, it was customary 
in the smaller towns to ballot for town of- 
ficers simultaneously with the discussion 
and transaction of town business. Some 
confusion resulted, to be sure, but it was en- 
dured. But now that more stringent laws 
for the protection of the secret ballot are 
in force, it is necessary to adjourn the trans- 
action of town business to another session. 
In this case adjournment was to the follow- 
ing day. 

Thus it befell that on entering the bare 
and rather grimy room rented as a town 
hall, on the morning of Oct. 8, I found a lit- 
tle company of five and twenty ‘‘freemen’’ 
assembled, It was a day of storm, but this 
fact did not necessarily diminish attendance, 
since the weather precluded outdoor work 
and so set a number of citizens at liberty. 
Hats were retained, talk was general and 
loud and I noticed that one man was smok- 
ing. The moderator was upon the plat- 
form, but not yet formally in the chair. 
As we waited others slowly trickled in out 
of the rain, until the attendance had reached 
nearly five and forty. As soon as the mod- 
erator took the chair and called the meeting 
to order hats were at once removed, the 
cigar disappeared and a decorous attention 
was accorded to the business of the session. 
There seemed to be an instinctiveness about 
all this, suggestive of a large reserve fund 
of reverence for the institutions of law and 
erder, which the flippancy of modern poli- 
tics had not yet wasted. 

As I glanced over the assembly at this 
juncture, I could but notice that the great 
majority of those present were of old New 
England descent. The town is small, of 
some historic fame and has always retained 
its distinctly rural character. Its indus- 
tries are simply those of a typical New Eng- 
land seacoast community of about fifteen 
hundred inhabitants, without manufactures, 
though somewhat more intimately associ- 
ated with railway interests than most of 
its neighbors. It has its foreign element, 
largely composed of Irish with a few Swedes 
and Italians. But the old New England 
stock still exerts a preponderating influence, 
though sadly depleted by the flow of young 
blood cityward. With but one or two ex- 


ceptions, the men who participated in the 
business of the morning were literally the 
elders and fathers of the community. The 
moderator was the only qualified voter pres- 
ent under five and thirty years of age whose 
voice was heard. 

Another fact worth remark was the close 
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relation still existing between church and 
state in this little commonwealth. Eccle- 
siastical differences or preferences received 
no emphasis, of course, indeed, there is an 
honorable independence of them in all pub- 
lic affairs. It was an interesting historical 
coincidence, however, that the moderator 
should be the chairman of the First Eccle- 
siastical Society’s committee (Congrega- 
tional, of course); the clerk, a former dea- 
con; the town treasurer, the society’s treas- 
urer; and two other deacons, as well as 
a former Sunday school superintendent, 
among the prominent participants in de- 
bate. Nor did the Episcopal church—the 
other principal religious organization of the 
town—lack representation. 

There was an almost equal historical sig- 
nificance in the subjects in which debate 
centered. Regular appropriations for li- 
brary, care of cemeteries, papers and books 
for the use of the graded school, were made 
as a matter of course. But the two themes 
that aroused the deeper interest of the 
meeting had to do with the care of roads 
and the administration of schools. 

The road question need not concern us 
now. It was over theschools that the minia- 
ture parliament waxed most eloquent. A few 
years since the town consolidated its four 
school districts and established a graded 
school, which, under wise superintendence, 
has ministered to the development of pub- 
lic spirit, and in whose existence the pro- 
gressive element in the population has taken 
a deep and hopeful interest. Of course, a 
reactionary spirit was aroused, which still 
makes itself felt and heard on every public 
occasion, This was an occasion. With 
much eloquence of the Delenda est Carthago 
type, the conservative leader denounced 
the grasping monstrosity that had swallowed 
the little schools of long ago, and pleaded, 
with a pathos that’ was almost genuine, the 
cause of the autonomy of the school dis- 
trict. 

It was a characteristic exhibition of min- 
gled weariness, good- nature and love of fair 
play when the meeting voted to reopen the 
local school in this man’s particular district 
instead of providing winter conveyance to 
the central school, as was done for other 
outlying sections of the town. The little 
parliament would scarce have been com- 
plete without this half-amusing, half-humil- 
iating, though historically significant epi- 
sode. However ignorant or bumptious or 
reactionary a2 man may be, his right to a 
hearing in this assembly is always jealously 
guarded. Indeed, many communities know 
one or two men of little weight or standing 
among their fellows, whose yearly practice 
it is to assert their citizenship by ‘speaking 
in town meeting.’’ No one is influenced, 
many are bored and precious time is wasted, 
but the freeman’s right, if not respected in 
the larger sense, is never questioned. 

The men who spoke this morning, how- 
ever, had not only the charter of citizenship 
to justify them, but that of intelligence and 
character as well, backed by a considerable 
ability to bear themselves like parliamenta- 
rians. Those whose notions of New Eng- 
land speech and manners are founded on 
and bounded by current literary caricature 
might well have wondered at the excellence 
of the plain, straightforward, unadorned 
English and the genera] dignity of manner 
that marked the speaking. One or two mi- 
nor breaches of parliamentary etiquette 
were noticeable; a few colloquialisms crept 
into the speeches; once the chair was called 
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upon to assert his official authority, and 
once, though in an entirely respectful man- 
ner, his decision was overruled, 

In spite of the small number present, it 
was possible to discern, at least in rudimen- 
tary form, those shades of opinion that have 
divided senates and councils since men be- 
gan toconsult one another. The doctrinaire 
radical, the moderate, the reactionary, were 
allinevidence. Their differences were real, 
although a stranger might have thought 
their subjects petty. But the measure of 
self-restraint and patience manifested and 
the willingness to appeal to the decision of 
experience, letting time do his perfect work 
upon disputed points, was a significant 
comment upon English and American his- 
tory. Any one who has looked upon Holl’s 
noble portrait of Sir Henry Rawlinson must 
instinctively have felt that the face bore the 
charter of the Anglo-Saxon’s right to his 
eminent place in the world’s government. 
And as I turned away from the village sen- 
ate house, it was with a similar assurance 
that the Anglo-Saxon’s right to rule a 
goodly portion of the world was founded 
on his manifest ability to rule himself. 





THE APPEAL OF THE REMNANT 
IN ARMENIA. 


BY MBS. CYRUS HAMLIN, 





Winter comes, and we must die. 
Christians, shall we tell you why? 
To our lips the martyr’s test— 

Cup of trembling—has been pressed, 
Christ forsaking for Islam, 

We were free from death and harm. 
But our best and bravest died 
Calling on the Crucified. 


All our young and strong are slain, 
Only old and weak remain— 
Grandsires gray and widows wild 
Cowering where their dead are piled; 
Mothers, with their feeble flocks, 
’Mid the ruins and the rocks, 

Hiding from the assassin’s brood, 
Praying God for fire and food. 


Winter comes, and we must die. 
Nations, need we tell you why? 

Ye who, on our very strand, 
Elbowing one another stand— 
Christian powers and dynasties, 
Chained by senseless jealousies, 
Waiting—while the sultan still 
Works his mad and murderous will! 


Russia, shall the centuries cry 
Shame on thee? Why standest by 
Glowering like some grand Afrite, 
Full in mercy’s path of light? 
Will thy hand in England’s be 
Too much for the world to see? 
Nations! Brothers! One in might 
Rise, our bitter wrongs to right! 


Winter comes, and we must die. 
Western brothers, hear our cry! 

In your ceiléd houses warm, 

Safe shut in from sleet and storm, 
Help the houseless. Clothe the feet 
That must freeze in storm and sleet. 
Brothers, sisters! heed our cry, 
Winter comes, we all must die! 


Free America! from afar 

Show the kaiser and the czar 

What the heart of God can teach— 
How the hand of man can reach! 
Send the Red Cross! Murder reigrs! 
Pestilence walks through our plains! 
Send your ships with corn and wheat, 
Bid our starving thousands eat. 


Speed, O speed their white wings flying, 
Winter comes, and we are dying! 
Lexington, Dec. 3. 
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Some Pilgrim Pictures of Timely Interest and Permanent Value 


Any one can understand that it adds 
much to the interest of a given period of 
history to be able to visit the scenes of 
its important events and the homes of its 
heroes and to find them essentially un- 


By Rev. Morton Dexter 


though attention has been called to it more 
than once, it has just been brought to mind 
afresh and impressively, and at this season 
it deserves to be emphasized. 

The literary columns of this journal con- 


has given special attention to Pilgrim his- 
tory and has brought to the task an intelli- 
gent interest and an artistic appreciative- 
ness and skill which have rendered his pic- 
tures exceptionally satisfying. Some of 
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changed. But no one who has not per- 
sonally seen the battlefield of Waterloo, 
the Tower of London, Holyrood Palace, 
Abbotsford, and similar places can possi- 
bly appreciate how much the seeing of the 


SCROOBY—VIEW FROM THE RIVER. 


tained Nov. 28 a review of that excellent 
volume, The Pilgrim Fathers of New Eng- 
land, by Rev. John Brown, D. D., of Bed- 
ford, Eng., ex-chairman of the Congrega- 
tional Union of England and Wales and the 
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eye adds to the comprehension of the imag- 
ination. Itisasource of keen regret that 
so little assistance is obtainable thus in the 
study of the history of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
Yet some such aid is possible, and, al- 





them reproduce subjects which often have 
been photographed, but others are from 
new points of view and a few are distinct 
additions to the list of suck pictures. 
Undoubtedly the general view of Scrooby 








SCROOBY MANOR HOUSE (PROBABLE PLACE OF MEETING IN 1607). 
(From sketches bY CHartes Wuymrer.) 


biographer of John Bunyan. One feature 
of his book, however, received scant notice, 
its illustrations, Nearly all of them are 
reproductions of original sketches by Mr. 
Charles Whymper, an English artist who 


which the modern visitor obtains resemble 
closely in general that which Brewster, 
Bradford and their associates used to have. 
The undulating country, here and there 
almost flat, with the little Idle and Kyton 
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winding tranquilly through it; the hedge- 
bordered roads and lanes and meadows, 
with their scattered elms and their lazily 
grazing cattle; the low horizon line of dis- 
tant ridges or woodland; and the groups of 
houses composing the little town of Bawtry 
and the tiny villages of Scrooby and Auster- 
field, with a spire or two rising about their 
churchyard trees—these must look today 
much as they looked three hundred years 
ago. 

Photography reproduces such a landscape 
with fair success, yet one always feels that 
a certain softness is lacking to the result. 
Here the work of a skilled artist has an ad- 
vantage, and whoever glances at the general 
view of Scrooby which Mr. Whymper has sup- 
plied for Dr. Brown’s book—page 14—will 
perceive what we mean. Itis true that some- 
thing of detail has been sacrificed for ar- 
tistic effect. Small although Scrooby is, 
the village is considerably larger than is 
indicated here; and if the house on the left 
hand in the picture is intended to repre- 
sent the ‘‘manor’’ farmhouse, as its chim- 
neys imply, then liberties have been taken 
with the background. Butthe picture does 
reproduce faithfully and strikingly the pre- 
dominant characteristics of the landscape, 
its calm peacefulness and beauty. 

Two views of the house at closer range 
are offered. One—page 72—includes some- 
thing of its outbuildings, and affords a 
good idea of the southern end and the east- 
ern side of the structure. Unless my recol- 
lection, which I have aided by examining 
photographs, is mach at fault, the artist 
here also has allowed himself some freedom 
in eliminating certain details which the eye 
of a visitor perceives. Unless it has been 
removed within four years there should be 
a fence running east and west between the 
meadow and the garden. Moreover, from 
the point of view assumed, should not an 
old tree appear in the left foreground and 
several Lombardy poplars inthe background 
on the left? Yet here, too, the general idea 
conveyed to the reader is satisfactory, and I 
recall no other picture of the house which 
so well portreys the aspect of it here given. 

As for the other view of it—which serves 
as frontispiece—this also lacks the division 
fence, which probably has been taken away, 
and it brings out clearly the concededly 
ancient part of the wall of the building. 
From about where the two windows are, 
one over the other in the middle of the 
building, to the corner just outside of the 
right hand tree, the wall undoubtedly is 
very old, and probably was a portion of the 
stately manor house when successive arch- 
bishops of York and Cardinal Wolsey and 
even royalty used to know and occupy it. 
The sunken arch and a small, deep niche, 
here almost invisible but situated between 
the top of the arch and the top of the near- 
est window on the left, have no modern use 
or meaning but can be readily accounted 
for if features of the original structure, and 
the great thickness of the wall of this por- 
tion of the building is itself proof of a re- 
mote erection. 

Another picture—page 111— possesses 
deep interest. Every visitor to Scrooby, 
after he has examined the house sufficiently, 
makes his way through the little garden and 
the barnyard into a range of cow-sheds 
and there gazes up at the rudely, yet not 
ungracefully, carved beams of different 
sizes which support the roof, and which 
Mr. Whywper has drawn very well. The 
worthy tenant of the estate informs all visi- 
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tors that the Pilgrims used to worship in 
this shed and Mr. Whymper accepts the 
statementas probable. Itis much more prob- 
able that the sheds are comparatively mod- 
ern, and that the Pilgrims were dead gen- 
erations before they were built. But it is 
hardly to be doubted that these roof beams 
once did similar service in some hall or 
chapel, such as many manor-houses had, 
and as there is evidence that this one had, 
being finally put to use where they now are 
long after the original edifice had been torn 
down. 

I wish that Mr. Whymper had supplied a 
view of Scrooby Church, St. Wilfred’s, in 
its churchyard, for, although the Pilgrims 
withdrew from its services, they must have 
been familiar with it within and without, 
and at his hands it would have made a 
charming and an appropriate illustration. 
But he has furnished an excellent reproduc- 
tion of the fine carving on the backs and 
ends of two of the chancel benches within 
it, which are covered with well wrought 
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vines, bunches of grapes, etc. The site of 
the ancient stocks near by in the church- 
yard also is shown effectively. I wish also 
that the artist had supplied for the volume 
a sketch of Austerfield Church, St. Helen’s. 
He would have given it its own air of sim- 
ple dignity without that almost bareness 
and harshness of aspect which the literal- 
ness of photography is apt to impart and 
which often is practically an exaggeration 
of the truth. But he has admirably ren- 
dered one of its quaintest features, the door- 
way opening into it from the porch. The 
Norman arch above the door, with the gro- 
tesque dragon and the ‘‘ zig-zag and beak”’ 
ornamental carving of the arch, never have 
been better copied, if as well. His picture 
of the alleged, and perhaps actual, ** Brad- 
ford” cottage, with its cellar and the 
winding stone stairway leading down to it, 
also is a pleasing piece of faithful work. 
Several views by him of subjects in Gains- 
borough and Boston, not so directly and 
certainly, yet really, connected with Pil- 
grim history, also add much to the satisfac- 
toriness of Dr. Brown’s book and illustrate 
the artist’s good judgment and skill. 

The originals of these Pilgrim pictures— 
or copies of them, at the least—ought to be 
in our Congregational Library. It would 
be well worth the while of some good Con- 
gregationalist, endowed with sufficient loy- 
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alty to the Pilgrims, artistic interest and 
financial ability, to make a collection of 
creditable paintings illustrating the charac- 
ter and career of the Pilgrims and to pro- 
vide for it a suitable gallery in that new 
Congregational House which Boston is to 
see in due time. 





THE OITY OF ATLANTA AND ITS 
EXPOSITION. 


II, 


BY G. P. M. 


The display of the United States Govern- 
ment at the Cotton States Exposition will 
do much to reconcile all who see it to the 
vast expenditure of the nation, especially 
if in the past they have been disposed to pro- 
test against their share of Federal taxation. 
Compact, yet inclusive, classified with mas- 
terly precision, instructive and yet enter- 
taining, full of suggestion to the farmer, 
the merchant, the fisherman and the pro- 
fessional man, conclusive in its demonstra- 
tion of the utility of science when applied 
to agriculture, industry and the arts of war 
and peace, notable because of the space 
given to setting forth the work of the 
Bureau of Education and that which is 
being done in the Indian schools of the 
nation, it is an exhibition that must ele- 
vate us in the opinion of foreigners who 
may see it, and greatly stimulate and en- 
lighten intelligent citizenship at home. 

Passing from the orderly national exhibit 
to the confusion and the heterogeneous dis- 
plays in the various State buildings, one 
realizes with peculiar force how true it is 
that the crucial test of any thing or person 
is the-test of simplicity, restraint, order. 
And yet one cannot walk through the 
buildings set apart for Georgia, Alabama 
and the other Southern States without realiz- 
ing how significantand prophetic all the mar- 
velous displays of vegetables, fruit, timber, 
minerals and manufactured products are. 
Cotton still is king, but there are plotting 
courtiers in his court who threaten his 
supremacy. The men who plant vineyards, 
quarry mines, hew and fashion timber and 
convert wood, iron and aluminum into the 
thousand and one products of the factory 
system will not forever comply with the tra- 
ditional social code or the political policy 
of a section hitherto dominated by tobacco 
rice and cotton planters. : 

Nor will the race that made the old plant- 
ers seemingly rich, but actually poor, fail 
to profit by this development of agriculture 
and manufactures, this readjustment of 
commercial, political and social theories 
which now is under way among the South- 
ern whites. The Negro building is pathetic, 
inspiring and prophetic—pathetic in its 
revelation of the crude gropings of a peo- 
ple that until recently were in bondage, 
inspiring in its proof of their attainments 
since emancipation, prophetic in its indica- 
tion of what they will achieve, and remorse- 
less in its indictment of the people who 
allowed the blacks to grope solong. Sub- 
tract from the contents of the Negro build 
ing the exhibits of institutions founded «nd 
sustained by Northern men and money, ana 
that are managed in accordance with North- 
ern principles, and you have removed those 
exhibits which best indicate the attainments 
and capacity of the Negro. 

When one remembers the condition in 
which the railroads of the South were at the 
close of the Civil War, their present condi- 
tion is the more surprising. As a rule they 
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have not been juggled with by rascals in 
official places; the relations between the 
roads and their employés as a rule are most 
amicable, and judging them solely by the 
quality of their exhibits at the Atlanta Ex- 
position, they have for officials men who 
are not only competent managers, but 
broad-visioned citizens, fertile in expedi- 
ents for inducing immigration and aiding 
in the industrial development of the South. 

The Northern manufacturers and mer- 
ehants who visited the exposition must 
have realized that the South never again 
will be as dependent upon the North for 
manufactured products as she has been in 
the past. It will be a long time, of course, 
before, in some grades of goods at least, 
the South can compete with the North. 
For some time yet the intelligent and 
skilled Northern laborer can be counted 
upon to offset the cheapness of raw mate- 
rial in the South, but as the Southern 
States multiply their industrial and train- 
ing schools for whites and blacks, as the 
average wage increases and with it the 
spending power of the mill operative, as 
loyalty to sectional commercial interests de- 
velops, as it surely will and in a perfectly 
legitimate way, the Southern manufacturer 
will secure the grade of labor, the local pat- 
ronage and the capital requisite for com- 
petinz with his Northern brother. 

It may be true, as was said by a Southern 
woman on Daughters of the Confederacy 
Day at the Exposition, that the South ac- 
cepts the result of the Civil War ‘ grace- 
fully if not graciously, loyally if not lov- 
ingly,’ but one cannot journey long 
through the South, or read the edito- 
rials of Southern editors or the speeches 
of Southern politicians, without discover- 
ing that a very intense devotion to a polit- 
ical creed which makes America for the 
Americans its cardinal doctrine is predom- 
inant now in the South. This is revealed 
in the insistence that the political relations 
between the United States and the Central 
and South American Republics shall be 
made more binding by the rapid develop- 
ment of c'!oser commercial relations between 
them, and if Congress decides to indorse 
any definition of the Monroe Doctrine—say 
that introduced last week by Senator Lodge 
of Massachusetts—many of the Southern 
Democrats will vie with Northern Repub- 
licans in the eagerness with which they 
will vote for a policy which may involve 
us in serious complications with European 
Powers. The managers of the exposition, 
when they secured superior displays from 
Mexico, Venezuela, Argentine Republic and 
Costa Rica, did much to foster the crea- 
tion of sentiment favorable to such a po- 
litical and commercial alliance. 

When the exposition closes, the last day 
of this year, the man who sits down to ap- 
praise its significance and influence must 
give quite as much weight to the words 
that have been spoken on the exposition 
grounds as to any of the products of nature, 
art and industry that have been displayed 
there. The daily conferences of the women 
on all the many aspects of the modern 
woman’s life; the conferences between 
Northern and Southern educators, between 
Northern manufacturers and Southern pro- 
ducers of raw material; the fraternal greet- 
ings, the frank utterances of governors and 
representative citizens of Northern and 
Southern States; the deliberations of repre- 
sentative negroes concerning the religious, 
intellectual and industrial status of their 
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race; the denominational rallies, when and 
where the reverses and triumphs of the 
various regiments of the Christian army 
have been set forth; the gathering in the 
heart of the Southland of men best versed 
in the history of Africa and most solicitous 
for her civilization—all these, and many 
other similar gatherings, have had a pro- 
found influence in broadening the outlook 
of those who have participated, in cement- 
ing the ties between the North and South 
and making public opinion less sectional, 
less provincia). And the South has been 
revealed to herself, not as she was wont 
to think she must ever be, but as she 
is, may and should be. The North has 
had its eyes opened to the wealth, energy 
and rivalry of the New South. Moreover, 
and best of all if true, some believe that a 
new era in the relation between the Cau- 
casian and the Negro has dawned as the 
result of the Exposition’s innovations and 
the proclamation of a scheme for racial 
harmony made by Principal Booker T. 
Washington of Tuskegee and accepted and 
indorsed by leading Southern white men. 


—— 


THE GEORGIA ASSOCIATION, 


The seventeenth annual session was held, 
Nov. 13-17, with the First Church, Atlanta, 
Rev. H. H. Proctor, pastor. The churches 
were well represented. The reports showed 
progress, many of the churches having under- 
taken advanced work. One more church, that 
in Charleston, has come to self-support, thus 
adding one to thosein Savannah and Atlanta. 

The papers covered a wide range of subjects 
and were well prepared: Difficulties of a 
Country Parish, Should the Length of the 
Pastorate Be Limited, Religious Newspapers, 
History of the A. M. A., Our Relation to the 
General Convention of Georgia, The Cultiva- 
tion of a Healtby Spiritual Life in Our 
Churches, The Status of the Temperance 
Cause in Georgia and Sunday Schoo! Litera- 
ture. 

Rev. George Rowe gave a report of the 
A.M. A. meeting in Detroit, and Rev. L. B. 
Maxwell of the National Council. The ser- 
mon was preached by Rev. J. R. McLean and 
was helpful and practical in its treatment of 
the call to discipleship. 

The body presented a memorial to the leg- 
islature in behalf of the instruction of scientific 
temperance in the public schools. The con- 
sensus of the association regarding its attitude 
toward the General State Convention favored 
a larger interest by the delegates chosen by 
this body to attend the convention. It is that 
organization which succeeded the Georgia 
Association as a State body. 

Rev. G. W. Moore, field superintendent of 
the A. M. A., was chosen moderator. The 
next meeting will be held in Columbia, S. C., 
where a new body of churches has recently 
joined our ranks. There is an extended and 
genuine movement in that region toward Con- 
gregationalism. 

Of noteworthy importance was the congress 
of Congregationalists, with the design of illus- 
trating the progress the denomination has 
made among the colored race. The night pre- 
ceding the congress the association held a 
joint meeting with other religious bodies at 
the exposition auditorium. A number of ad- 
dresses were given setting forth the work of 
various denominations for the Negro. The 
work of Congregationalism for the Negro was 
admirably and thrillingly presented by Mr. 
Moore. The work of the denomination for the 
Negro included a large share in his emancipa- 
tien, education, evangelization and civic 
status. 

The topics of the congress were ably and 
wisely handled : Congregationalism—in Its Re- 
lation to Its Central Principles, to the South, 
tothe Negro, to Civil L berty, to Missions and 
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to Education All constituted a fine exposi- 
tion of applied Congregationalism. Before 
adjourning, those present organized to meet 
biennially. 

The closing service was of rare, uplifting 
power. Hopeful Aspects was the topic of 
five-minute speeches by the delegates. Every- 
thing seemed cheering and the great congre- 
gation seemed to catch the spirit of the speak- 
ers when the delegates joined hands and 
sang, '‘ Blest be the tie that binds,”” Manya 
worker went down from the mother church 
in Atlanta to do better work than ever before 


in the place where his lot is cast. H. H. P. 
A NEW PASTORATE IN A OOLLEGE 
TOWN. 


A little more than a month ago Rev. Oliver 
Huckel was called from his former pastorate 
in Weymouth, Mass, to succeed Rev. F. L. 
Goodspeed in the pastorate of the First 
Church, Amherst. The installing council 
met Dec. 4, and heard from the new pastora 
statement given in a novel manrer of his 
“Oxford theology,’’ as it has been termed, 

















REV. OLIVER HUCKEL, 


which was so clearly and satisfactorily out- 
lined that few questions followed. The even- 
ing exercises were ofa high order. Dr.G. A. 
Gordon of Boston preached the sermon, a 
thoughtful discourse from the text, Eph, 1: 3. 

The new pastor is about thirty-two years of 
age and a native of Philadelphia. He took 
his classical degree with honors at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and his divinity de- 
gree three years later from Boston University. 
Thereafter he studied theology for nearly a 
year with Dr. Fairbairn at Mansfield College. 

Mr. Huckel has made two visits abroad, the 
first in 1889 devoted especially to a study of 
the literary landmarks of the British Isles, 
the results appearing in letters to Boston and 
New York papers. The second trip, a two- 
years’ sojourn from which he has just returned, 
was devoted to study in Germany, France 
and England with journeys through Italy and 
Greece. He has given special attention in 
post-graduate work to modern literature, 
Among the influences which have shaped his 
life, Mr. Huckel counts that of Dr. Austin 
Phelps as the most potent. 

Mr. Huckel was pastor of the Un'on Church, 
Weymouth, Mass., for three years and a half, 
and during the summer of 1894 be had charge 
of the American Church io Paris. The First 
Church of Amherst, where he has now 
gone, has had a long and honorable history. 
It was organized in 1735 and is still the lead- 
ing church in this beautiful college town. 

— 

The Open and Institutional Church League has 
reached such proportions as to justify, in the opin- 
ion of its promoters, a permanent corresponding 
secretaryship, and to this office Rev. E. B. Sanford, 
D.D., a Congregational minister of twenty-six 
years’ standing, has been appointed. His office is 
506 Madison Avenue, New York city, and there is 
reason to believe that his labors will promote the 
growing movement among the churches toward 
cordial and helpful relations to the unreached 
classes. 
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The Home 
THE BABY’S PRAYER. 


BY D. H. R. GOODALE. 








Our baby, at his mother’s knee, 
His blue eyes raised above, 
Knelt for a moment, silently, 
His prayer forgotten—then said he, 
‘“‘ Please, God, give Jack some love.” 


“ Give Jack some love ’’—’twas all he said; 
No selfish terror there ; 

By mother’s love his heart was fed, 

In that dear lap he laid his head, 
Sure that Ged heard his prayer. 


Of such it was the Saviour told, 
Who make his kingdom fair; 
The lambs that early seek his fold, 
Im innocence divinely bold, 
Are safely gathered there. 


So might we all, dear Saviour, pray, 
So lift our hearts above, 

Fearless as baby lips that say, 

In trust that love upholds alway, 
“ Please, God, give Jack some love.” 


od 


Some women, who are scrupulously hon- 
est and reasonably prompt in the payment 
of ether bills, often allow a dressmaker to 
wait months for her just dues. The com- 
plaint is becoming quite general in large 
cities, especially at the holiday season, al- 
though the excuse for needing ready money 
at that particular time is even more valid 
with the wage-earner than with her em- 
ployer, because the former has sewing girls 
depending on her for their weekly wage. 
They in turn must meet their obligations 
to the boarding house mistress, who, like- 
wise, is in the grip of the grocer and 
butcher. If women realized how many are 
affected by their carelessness in this mat- 
ter of paying dressmakers’ bills, would they 
be so dilatory? Above all things do not 
throw a sop to the dressmaker in the shape 
of a Christmas present when you owe her 
money for work done. 


In these days, when so many girls and 
women are forced to earn their own living 
in employments and trades that are already 
overcrowded, we welcome an organization 
which opens a new avenue of self-support 
for them. Such isthe Massachusetts Emer- 
gency and Hygiene Association, of whose 
good work we spoke two years ago, which 
trains women to become attendants upon 
the sick. Many who can afford neither the 
time nor the money to become professional 
nurses may make themselves most useful 
as attendants and may also be a great help 
and comfort to the sick poor who could not 
possibly avail themselves of the services of 
a highly paid nurse. The course of forty 
lessons, for which the tuition fee is only 
ten dollars, is supplemented by actual ex- 
perience in nursing, and any capable woman 
after taking this course can earn seven dol- 
lars a week and her board. On somewhat 
similar lines, the association has opened a 
class for nursery maids for which the tui- 
tion is but four dollars. Further informa- 
tion may be obtained by applying to the 
secretary, Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, 48 
Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. 


There is an assumption frequently made 
by the advocates of woman’s suffrage which 
is unjustifiable, at least in any such sweep- 
ing form as stated by Col. T. W. Higginson 
last week, when he said: ‘‘Every woman 
has all the reasons to vote that every man 
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has and she has one more that is peculiar 
to herself—her baby in the cradle. When 
she considers that her single vote may de- 
termine whether her child shall grow up in 
an orderly or disorderly community, among 
liquor shops or among good influences, she 
has a reason for voting beyond even what 
the men have.’’ Such an utterance is part 
of the philosophy of life which assumes 
that the only function man plays in the 
home is that of a male being charged with 
the responsibility of bread winning and 
raiment-providing, but totally wanting in 
any ethical culture or moral instincts. We 
venture to affirm that the man of the family 
can and often does vot? with quite as much 
concern for the environment of his children 
as would the mother. Whether hedoes it as 
often as he should or as often as the mother 
would is another question. Colonel Hig- 
ginson’s statement implies difference in 
kind, not difference in degree. 


The value of the proverbial ounce of pre- 
vention will be brought to the attention of 
the Massachusetts legislature this winter in 
an act to create a State Children’s Bureau 
for the purpose of finding homes in private 
families for the poor and neglected children 
in charge of the Commonwealth and also 
for its juvenile offenders. In most cases, 
and through no fault of their own, they 
have had a bad start in life. What they 
may become as they grow up depends 
largely upon their surroundings. The 
grown-up pauper or criminal is difficult to 
reform. The management of this bureau 
will be vested in a board of five trustees, of 
whom two at least shall be women, and a 
part of their duty will be the seeking of good 
homes, away from past surroundings, per- 
sonal visitation of the children in their new 
places and attendance at the courts where 
cases of juvenile offenders are tried. These 
trustees, under the general supervision of 
the State Board of Lunacy and Charity, 
will have sole executive charge of these 
unfortunate waifs and visit them at least 
once a year, and as much oftener as they 
think best. The number of such children 
who are committed to no institution is 
about 1,600, and the movement to prevent 
their becoming paupers or criminals is 
worthy of heartiest support. 


THE AFTERNOON TEA. 


BY MRS. M. V. SHAILER. 





From our English friends we affected to 
adopt their charming, informal hospitality 
of offering to friends a simple repast in the 
afternoon. ‘Tea and toast,” or its equiva- 
lent, was all that left the other shore when 
it started on its American voyage. It was 
but a pretext for wholesome hospitality, 
which of itself is not satisfied till ‘‘ bread is 
broken.’’ Pure and simple, sweet and 
courteous landed the simple offering of the 
open latch-string on these shores. Quietly 
it appeared in modest homes, unostenta- 
tious, sincere, not intrusive, and doing its 
part to open hearts and speech where cold 
reserve stood silent, unresponsive. 

‘* Over the tea-cups”’ brought the warmth 
of the hearth and the glow of the candle to 
the heart of the house, and we wondered we 
had been so long before adopting the pleas- 
ant custom. Fondly some of us still en- 
shrine this goddess upon our household 
altar and tenaciously guard her sweet sim- 
plicity. We have learned the secret of the 
best living, so grandly urged upon us by 
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Thoreau, who says, ‘‘Simplify the problem 
of life, distinguish the necessary and the 
real.’’ But there are those whose door our 
little friend has entered who have com- 
pletely changed her character. She has 
left off her simplicity and donned robes of 
regal magnificence. She has become com- 
plex, voluptuous, arrogant, pompous, gor- 
geous and superbly lavish in her display. 
Her feast is that of a Cleopatra or a Vitell- 
ius. Her guests saunter in and out, the 
humblest of them making vain efforts to 
conform to the oppressive formality while 
sipping the “‘ nectar of the gods from golden 
cups and nibbling at the caviare and truf- 
fles from jeweled plates.’’ 

All is stately ceremony and glittering 
splendor. Display and extravagant waste 
have transformed the artless servitor of 
hospitality to one of imperious pride and 
we scarce recognize our voyager from the 
English home. The American love for dis- 
play and lavish expenditure has been the 
cause of the establishment of this most 
unenjoyable hospitality, ‘‘the afternoon 
tea.’? It has come to be a matter of show 
and formality. Guests come and go with- 
out saying more to the hostess than the 
usual greetings. The house is decorated 
beyond all artistic semse, generally by the 
florist, whose desire for trade leaves no 
space for artistic effect. The feast is fit for 
the gods; nothing is omitted to make the 
spread a gorgeous display of the chej’s 
art. 

Beautiful table decorations are equaled 
only by the delicate viands, themselves so 
decorated that the palate fails to identify 
them. The air of the place is hot, oppress- 
ive with perfume of exotics. The guests 
swelter under the heat from many lights. 
The dining: hall is crowded beyond comfort 
and one might almost say dignity. Between 
waiters and toppling dishes and crowding 
guests one departs feeling a sense of disgust 
for one’s effort to get a taste for courtesy’s 
sake. 

The hostess stands like a picture to be 
looked upon, being able to confer but a 
minimum of attertion upon each one of her 
guests. Music and chat make the effort to 
converse a torture rather than a pleasure. 
A mere formality it all is, gotten up for 
fashion’s display, unsatisfactory, not alone 
to those who enshrine the simple little god- 
dess upon their own modest altar, but even 
to the fashionable frequenter of these social 
functions. It is not uncommon to hear 
women of all social degrees objecting to the 
formality at these so-called afternoon teas. 

Can there not be found a happy medium 
for hostess and guests? Why give up a 
democratic hospitality so simple, cordial, 
free from conventionality for that of an 
imaginary autocratic kingdom where there 
cannot possibly be ‘sweetness and light?”’ 
Why not let the ‘‘tea and toast’’—which 
should be ‘‘tea and sandwiches’’ now, ac- 
cording to new dietetic discoveries—be the 
pretext for social intercourse as it was 
meant to be, and do away with all the false 
show, waste and discomfort? 

The afternoon tea, as it is carried out in 
certain circles in our large cities, is a blot 
upon the escutcheon. If such entertain- 
ment is desired, let it be called a formal re- 
ception and be given in the evening, when 
men and women may meet for a few hours 
and something more than passing in and 
out be the proper thing to do, and if the 
hostess cannot entertain her guests they 
may be able in evening costume to en- 
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dure the heat without suffering and, find- 
ing other friends, pass the time pleasantly. 

Setting aside all the material display and 
the spiritual void of the fashionable after- 
noon tea, what must be said of its physical 
results? If a fair sample is made of the 
repast one’s stomach must rebel. That 
organ is treated as though it were of ada- 
mant, Our dinners, our lunches, our teas 
have become a matter for earnest considera- 
tion from a dietetic standpoint. We are 
outraging the beautiful sentiment of hospi- 
tality when we offer an overladened board 
to guests, or in turn overtax our own “‘ king 
pin of the body” by taking more than we 
would for the sake of courtesy. A more 
sensible, less complicated, wholesome re- 
past should be studied out. The science of 
nutrition is being forced upon us by the 
many able workers of the laboratory, and 
we should not turn a deaf ear to their un- 
selfish importunings for a wiser dispensa- 
tion of the cuisine, They are urging a more 
rational food régime, proving beyond cavil 
that life will be better, longer, sweeter, with 
less illness, when we learn to treat our di- 
gestive organs with some respect. 





A OHRISTMAS BROWNIE HUNT. 


If you are tired of Christmas trees sup- 
pose this year, just for the novelty of it, you 
try a Brownie Christmas Hunt, and I will 
tell you how to manage it. All the small 
boys of the family, or of all the families if 
two or more combine their forces for the 
festivities, will be delighted to help by rep- 
resenting brownies. Mamma will supply 
the brownie suit, consisting of a loose, short 
jacket, filled out artificially to give a square 
appearance to the upper part of the body, 
with closely-fitting or short trousers of 
black material to make the legs look as 
small as possible, and a pointed cap, or, if 
the different nationalities are to be rep- 
resented, the suitable cap in each case. 
Where there is a dearth of boys Palmer Cox 
may be improved upon by impressing the 
little girls into service, who should be 
dressed like their brothers, only adding a 
short, scant skirt. A judicious use of 
burnt cork will enlarge the eyes to a 
brownie-like roundness and give a droop 
to the corners of the mouth. 

Sister or auntie will drill the brownies in 
a march after the style of the chorus in Gil- 
bert and Sullivan’s operas, so when the 
long-looked-for day arrives the brownies 
will enter the room set apart for the hunt to 
the music of piano or other instrument, in 
single file, the right hand of each brownie, 
except the leader, on the shoulder of the 
one in front. After getting fairly into the 
room they will take a few steps, obliquely, 
then stop and pose, looking up into the 
corner of the ceiling asif hunting for some- 
thing, then a few steps in another direction 
and pose again, gazing into another cor- 
ner. By wheeling, backward and forward 
marching and counter-marching, occasion- 
ally striking attitudes, a chance is given to 
see and admire the brownies before the 
hunt begins. 

When the music ceases at the last posture 
of the little imps, each brownie gives one 
whirl, claps his hands and then sets to 
work to hunt for the Christmas gifts which 
have been hidden in the room in all sorts of 
places, each article having been wrapped in 
paper and plainly labeled with its recipi- 
ent’s name, to whom it is given as soon as 
found. It requires no little skill to find 
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concealment for numerous packages of va- 
rious shapes and sizes. But by adjusting 
screens, curtains, draperies and throws, 
hiding- places may be multiplied beyond 
one’s expectation. 

The charm of such an affair consists in 
keeping it as much of a secret as possible 
by those who manage it, so that it may be 
a perfect surprise to the rest of the family 
and to all the guests. E. B. 


THE FIRST PROOLAMATION OF 
MILES STANDISH. 


“Ho!” quoth the stout Miles Standish, 
As he stood on the Mayflower’s deck, 

And gazed on the sandy coast line 
That loomed as a misty speck 


On the edge of the distant offing— 
**See! yonder we have in view 

Bartholomew Gosnold’s headlands. 
’T was in sixteen hundred and two 


‘‘ That the Concord of Dartmouth anchored 
Just where the beach is broad, 

And the merry old captain named it 
(Half-swamped by the fish) Cape Cod. 


‘* And so, as his mighty headlands 
Are scarcely a league away, 

What say you to landing, sweetheart, 
And having a washing day? 


* For did not the mighty leader, 
Who guided the chosen band, 

Pause under the peaks of Sinai 
And issue his striet command 


‘(For even the least assoilment 
Of Egypt the Spirit loathes) 
Or ever they entered Canaan, 
The people should wash their clothes? 


‘* The land we have left is noisome, 
And rank with the smirch of sin; 

The land that we seek should find us 
Clear-vestured without and within.” 


Dear heart—and the sweet Rose Standish 
Looked up with a tear in her eye; 

She was back in the flag-stoned kitchen 
Where she watched, in the days gone by, 


Her mother among her maidens 

(She should watch them no more, alas!), 
And saw as they stretched the linen 

To bleach on the Suffolk grass. 


In a moment her brow was cloudless, 
As she leaned on the vessel’s rail, 

And thought of the sea-stained garments, 
Of coif and of farthingale, 


And the doublets of fine Welsh flannel, 
The tuckers and homespun gowns, 

And the piles of the hosen knitted 
From the wool of the Devon Downs. 


So the matrons aboard the Mayflower 
Made ready with eager hand 

To drop from the deck their baskets 
As soon as the prow touched land. 


And there did the Pilgrim mothers, 
On a Monday, the record says, 

Ordain for their new-found England 
The first of her washing days. 


And there did the Pilgrim fathers, 
With matchlock and ax well slung, 

Keep guard o’er the smoking kettles 
That propt on the crotchets hung. 


Do the thing that is next, saith the proverb, 
And a nobler shall yet succeed ; 

’Tis the motive exalts the actions, 
Tis the doing, and not the deed; 


For the earliest act of the heroes 
Whose fame has a world-wide sway 
Was—to fashion a crane for a kettle, 
And order a washing day! 
—Margaret J. Preston. 
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“TENDER-FOOT” TED. 


BY MARY E. Q. BRUSH. 


Ted sat on the doorstep, looking off 
toward the prairie. Westward the fresh 
breeze and the sunset glow made the grass 
look like a sea of golden waves. Toward 
the east there was a soft, amethyst tinge 
with purple shadings. It was this way that 
Ted’s face was turned with a wistful long- 
ing for home. Home? That was a thing 
of the past! Two weeks before he had 
seen his father buried; then had come a 
long, wearisome journey, and now he was 
out on this lonely ranch with relatives he 
had never before seen. His uncle was very 
kind, but his cousins—Ted winced, for even 
now he heard big, burly Jack and roguish 
Jerry giggling back of the stables. The 
former was unbuckling the ‘‘cinch’’ of a 
restive pony and exclaiming, ‘‘Humph! 
Guess that ‘tender-foot’ won’t brag of his 
riding again!” 

‘*No, indeed! Wildfire gave him one 
dose! Say, do you believe Ted ever was on 
a horse before?” said Jerry. 

‘* Probably. The fellow doesn’t lie—he’s 
a real ‘Truthful James’! But you see, 
Jerry, riding East is tame business, Puta 
dude in a plug hat upon a mild-tempered 
nag with one of those docked tails and let 
him go jogging along at a granny gait on 
an asphalt pavement or in the park—call 
that riding?—pooh!”’ and Jack ended with 
a snort of contempt! 

Within the house the two girls, Lucy and 
Patty, were also discussing their cousin. 
Lucy, with her blue calico sleeves rolled up 
high above her rosy, dimpled elbows, was 
sifting flour for tea biscuits, 

‘It’s a shame,” she exclaimed, with an 
emphatic pat on the sieve, ‘‘a shame that 
the boys should act so! The way they treat 
Ted, I mean!”’ 

‘But how funny he did look tumbling 
over Wildfire’s head!’’ giggled Patty, who 
was younger and giddier. 

‘Might have broken his neck! Wish I’d 
hinted to him how tricky Indian ponies 
are.”’ 

‘‘The boys would have been mad if you 
had!”” 

‘Let ’em!” with the superior air of an 
elder sister. ‘‘ Anyhow, it’s very shabby 
for them to treat a stranger so—an orphan, 
too,’’ 

‘* But he is such a ‘ tender-foot’!”’ 

‘He isn’t the fool they think him, 
though! He’s a splendid scholar. Jack 
and Jerry might be thankful if they knew 
half what he does! Hecanread Latin right 
off, and you ought to have heard him chat- 
ter French with Louis, the old Manitoba 
trapper! He can do any example in the 
arithmetic, too. Told father just as quick 
how many bushels the new root-cellar would 
hold. Then nobody can say he isn’t man- 
nerly. I should have thought that our 
Jerry would have been ashamed last even- 
ing when he planked himself down in the 
big rocking-chair and father came in all 
tired out, for it was Ted who jumped up 
and got him achair and took his hat and 
coat,”’ 

** He is polite,’’ Patty admitted. ‘But, 
you see, the boys’ll never give in, because 
he can’t ride a pony that ‘bucks’ and he’s 
so green about Western ways; he thinks the 
Indians are poor, abused creatures; he’s 
awfully interested in them; then he potters 
about on the prairie and gathers flowers 
and collects specimens, and looks scared 
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and disgusted when the cowboys swear. 
Then that Sunday school scheme’’— 

‘*Yes, that Sunday school scheme,’’ Lucy 
interrupted. ‘I’m inclined to think it a 
good one. Since Ted’s been here I’ve done 
considerable thinking and I’ve come to the 
conclusion that we live just like heathen. 
[f mother’d lived ’’—with a tremble in her 
voice— perhaps it wouldn’t have been so. 
[ remember how she used to tell about Sun- 
days in the East and church and Sunday 
school. But here we are, miles from any 
church, and what are we todo? Ted’s idea 
is to have some of the young folks on the 
‘quarter-sections’ around us gather at some 
place and have a little Sunday schocl. 
There are at least a dozen who could come 
if only Jack and Jerry would invite them 
and take an interest inthe plan. But when- 
ever Ted talks about it they grin like 
Cheshire cats and call him ‘Granny’ and 
‘ Miss Nancy’ and ‘Deacon’ and all that! I 
just wish the boy could prove to them that 
he wasn’t the mollycoddle they think him!” 
and Lucy gave an emphatic bang to the oven 
door as she slid in her pan of biscuits. 

The golden light faded from the western 
sky and the prairie was spread with ebon 


shadows. The mellow air of the March 
afternoon grew suddenly chill. There was 
ne danger of frost, however, The sudden 


spring mildness of the past few days had 
accomplished a good deal. Mr. Barrows’s 
face was somewhat grave as he drove in 
from town. ‘Folks are worrying about 
the Missouri breaking up,’’ he said, as he 
sat down to the bountiful supper table. 

“Do they think it'll break up right away, 
pa?” said Lucy, anxiously. 

“Yes. If it only doesn’t dam up down 
at Sibley’s Island as it did five years ago. 
We had bad work then! [I lost nigh to two 
hundred sheep then and I don’t know how 
many bushels of wheat.” 

Ted was listening to the conversation and 
his face grew serious, seeing which Jack 
poked Jerry playfully in the ribs, exqlaim- 
ing, in a sepulchral whisper, ‘‘Granny’s 
afraid he’ll get his best Sunday cap and his 
knittin’-work and Latin grammar wet!”’ 
Ted flushed and Lucy bestowed what she 
intended to be a particularly dreadful 
frown upon her elder brother. 

At half-past nine that night Mr. Barrows 
opened the back door and looked out. 
‘* Feels colder,” he said. ‘‘ Guess it’s going 
to freeze up, after all,” and he and his 
family retired, feeling that all would be well. 

It was Ted who woke up in the small 
hours after midnight, hearing a sullen, roar- 
ing sound like that of an approaching tem- 
pest. He crawled to the foot of his bed, 
drew aside the window curtain and looked 
out. There was no storm brewing, but as 
Ted looked afar on the prairie his eyes 
caught a gleam of something besides moon- 
light. Away where a purple-black fringe 
of cottonwoods and willows marked the 
course of the Missouri was a steadily wid- 
ening silvery streak. Nearer by, little 
gleams came from the sodden grass around 
the ranch buildings where stood deepening 
puddles of water. Above the roar of the 
flood was heard the creaking and grinding 
of huge cakes of ice hurled along by the 
torrent. The Missouri had broken! 

Ted awakened the family and, a few min- 
utes later, a pale, trembling group assem- 
bled at the window, staring out upon the 
moonlit waters. Now that the trouble had 
really come, Mr. Barrows did his best to 
reassure his dear ones. ‘‘Do not be 
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alarmed,”’ he said, ‘‘ at the worst, it means 
only a loss of dollars to us. Fortunately, 
the stock are out on the range, and they 
will know enough to seek the protection of 
the bluffs where the water can’treachthem.,”’ 

‘*‘ Hadn’t we better go there, too?” said 
Lucy, tearfully. 

Her father looked at the two feet of water 
surrounding the ranch. ‘‘No,’’ he said, 
hesitatingly, ‘ it will only be exposing our- 
selves to unnecessary cold and wet. The 
water won’t rise much higher; it didn’t 
five years ago, anyhow.”’ Nevertheless, his 
face grew more gloomy as he watched the 
black, swirling flood. 

**T wish we had a boat!’’ said Jack, un- 
easily. ‘*If [hadonlythought! There’sthe 
Josephine tied down by the creek! If she 
were here, she’d be big enough to hold us 
all!” 

“Gather up the things that you value 
most and we will go up in the loft,’’ said 
Mr. Barrows, soberly. ‘‘ We’)] keep together, 
whatever happens. I wish, though, we had 
run for the bluffs while there was time,’’ he 
added, in a moody undertone, 

‘‘Why, where’s Ted?’ suddenly ex- 
claimed Patty, as the family filed up the 
narrow stairs. 

‘* He was here a few minutes ago,” said 
Lucy. 

But Ted was certainly missing. With 
startled, white faces, the members of the 
family looked at one another. ‘‘He was 
looking out of the back window, the last 
that I saw him,” said Jerry, solemnly, 

Could the boy have fallen out? Down 
stairs they trooped and leaned over the 
window-ledge, regardless of the rising 
waters. Floating timbers, tangled shrubs, 
wisps of hay, swimming animals—all swept 
by in panoramic succession, but no Ted was 
to be seen! Suddenly, while they waited, 
weeping, they heard above the roar of the 
waters a clear, joyous shout, and around 
the corner of the house swept a long, dark 
object. 

It was a boat, and the moonlight stream- 
ing down revealed the name ‘ Josephine”’ 
upon the bow. Seated therein and pulling 
with the lusty vigor of a member of a col- 
lege crew was “‘ tender-foot Ted.”’ 

‘“*T waded down, Uncle Tom—and swam 
part of the way—and got her!’’ he shouted. 
“She leaked some, but I plugged up the 
crack with my vest. Climbin, now. Keep 
up good courage and, please God, we’ll get 
soon to dry land.”’ 

And so they did, thanks to God’s mercy 
and the lad’s bravery. By the time the 
bluffs were reached the ranch building had 
loosened from its foundation and was floated 
giddily along the flood. But by this time 
the waters had reached their hight, and 
a few hours later began rapidly to sub- 
side. No lives of human beings were lost, 
but the memory of that terrible night 
will linger long with the dwellers on the 
prairie. Never again was Ted called a 
‘*tender-foot.”” Never again was he ac- 
cused of cowardice. And when, some 
weeks later, after the house was secured 
again to its foundations and rendered fit 
for occupancy, and everybody had settled 
down to the eomfortable routine of old, 
Ted broached the cherished plan of organ- 
izing a Sunday school, he was listened to 
with respectful attention, and Jack and 
Jerry said with one accord: ‘‘ Yes, sir—ee! 
We'll lenda hand! That night of the ‘ Mis- 
souri’s break-up’ made a feller think some 
pretty solemn thoughts!”’ 
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Closet and Hltar 


Trouble and perplexity drive us to prayer, 
and prayer driveth away trouble and per- 
plexity. 





We must have our daily soul work be- 
tween ourselves and God—our secret com- 
munion with him—or we shall starve even 
though surrounded by plenty. We must 
read our own Bibles, do our own praying 
and believing and weeping before the Lord. 
We cannot be pardoned in masses or saved 
in crowds, Strait is the gate, and each 
must find it and enter it for himself alone. 
—H. L. Hastings. 





Some of us think and say a good deal 
about ‘a sense of his presence,” sometimes 
rejoicing in it, sometimes going mourning 
all the day long because we have it not; 
praying for it and not always seeming to 
receive what we ask; measuring our own 
position and sometimes even that of others 
by it; now on the hights, now in the depths 
about it. And all this April gloom and 
gleam instead of steady summer glow be- 
cause we are turning our attention upon 
the sense of his presence instead of the 
changeless reality of it.—F. R. Havergal. 





Remember, Lord, thy folk whom thou 
To wilderness hast brought; 
Let not thine own inheritance 
Be sold away for naught. 
—Anne Bradstreet. 





Jesus of Nazareth is something more 
than the Christ of history—a blessed mem- 
ory; or the Christ of prophecy—a sub- 
lime hope; he is the Christ of today, and 
of every day, a living reality in our lives, 
a very present help in time of need. Faith 
lays hold upon him as One who is ever with 
us in the church, in the household and in 
the world. He is the close companion of 
our daily lives. We walk the hard hill- 
roads of life with burning hearts because 
he bears us company. We pass through 
valleys or death shade with fearless step, 
led by his invisible hand. In the glory of 
his presence toil and pain are transfigured. 
There is no break in our trustful intimacy. 
No shadow of possible change mars our 
joyful fellowship.—James M. Campbell. 





$esus Christ, strong Son of God, bless 
us tonigbt. We love thee—tbou know= 
est that we love thee—but our lives are 
not the wortby expression of our love. 
Wie confess that we seem not to love 
thee at all, we are so unfaitbful. We 
thank thee tbat tby love is not dependent 
on ours. Thou lovest usin spite of all 
out sing and failures. Tby love fs like 
tbe waters of the sea which fill all the 
depths and flow in immeasurable floods 
from sbore to sbore. We would bide 
away in tbp love. We are weary and 
we find restintbee. We are weak and 
being close to thee makes us stronger, 
for strengtb passes from thee tous. We 
are unboly and tby pure love cleanses 
and purifies us. Wle are barsb and un= 
gentle, and tby love warms our bearts 
into gentleness, softens our barsbness 
and blesses us witb a spirit of tender= 
ness. Draw us near thine own beart. 
Wt was there that Fobn learned bis les= 
gon in loving, and we would nestle in 
the same transforming bosom, tbat we, 
too, may learn the same lesson of love. 
May we become transfigured by teb 
Christ in us. Amen. 
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GOODIES OF OOLONIAL DAYS. 


In the first chapter of her delightful 
’ book, Customs and Fashions in Old New 
England, Mrs. Alice Morse Earle describes 
some quaint Puritan methods of bringing 
up children, Those who are familiar with 
modern theories regarding food for chil- 
dren will be amused and interested to read 
what boys and girls were in the habit of 
eating in colonial days: 


In an old almanac of the eighteenth century 
I find a few sentences of advice as to the 
‘Easy Rearing of Children.” The writer 
urges that boys as soon as they can run alone 
go without hats to harden them, and if possi- 
ble sleep without night-caps as soon as they 
have any hair. He advises always to wet 
children’s feet in cold water and thus make 
them tough, and also to have children wear 
thin-soled shoes ‘‘that the wet may come 
freely in.’’? He says that it is best to feed 
young children ‘‘on Milk, Pottage, Flum- 
mery, Bread and Cheese, and not let them 
drink their beer till they have first eaten a 
piece of Brown Bread.”’ Fancy a young child 
nowadays making a meal of brown bread and 
cheese with warm beer! In such ways were 
reared our Revolutionary heroes. 

Of the dazzling and beautiful array in our 
modern confectioners’ shops little Priscilla 
and Hate-Evil could never have dreamed 
even in visions. A few comfit makers made 
‘* Lemon Pil Candy, Angelica Candy, Candied 
Eryngo Root & Carraway Comfits”; and a 
few sweetmeats came to port in foreign ves- 
sels, ‘‘Sugar’d Corrinder Seeds, Glaz’d Al- 
monds” and strings of rock candy. Whole 
jars of the latter adamantine, crystalline, 
saccharine delight graced the shelves of 
many a colonial cupboard. And I suppose 
favored Salem children, the happy sons and 
daughters of opulent epicurean Salem ship- 
owners, had even in colonial days Black 
Jacks and Salem Gibraltars. As an instance 
on a large scale of the retributive fate that 
always pursues the candy eating wight, I 
_ State that the good ship Ann and Hope 
brought into Providence one hundred years 
ago, as part of her cargo, eight boxes of sweet- 
meats and twenty tubs of sugar candy, and 
on the succeeding voyage sternly fetched no 
sweets, but brought instead forty-eight boxes 
of rhubarb. 

The children doubtless had prunes, figs, 
‘‘couranee,” and I know they had “ Raisins 
of the Sun” and “Bloom Raisins” galore. 
Advertisements of all these fruits appear in 
the earliest newspapers. Though “China 
Oranges”’ were frequently given them by 
Judge Sewall, I have not found them adver- 
tised for sale till Revolutionary times, and I 
fancy few children had tasted them. The 
native and domestic fruits were plentiful, 
but many of them were poor. There were 
gingerbread and cracks even in the earliest 
days, but they were not sold in unlimited 
numbers. The omnipotent hand of Puritan 
law laid its firm hand on their manufacture. 





A SLOWER GAIT. 


Commenting upon the universal tendency to 
hurry in these modern days, a writer in The 
Laws of Life remarks: 


Of late years English physicians have been 
prescribing for the nervously exhausted a 
season ip an oasis of the great African des- 
ert, the profound calm of these far-away 
spots, the balmy air and generous sunshine 
being the best restoratives for jaded hu- 
manity. How like translation to another 
world it must be, out of the turmoil and 
weariness of the modern social whirl to the 
restful stillness, kindly skies and healing 
airs soft as the breath of Paradise. Who 
would object to so delectable a medicine? 

It is the age of material prosperity and 
the temptation is to multiply wants in pro- 
portion as means are forthcoming to gratify 
them; but the discovery has been made that 
modern luxuries are too often exchanged 
for liberty and health, and thoughtful men 
and women who feel the hollowness of this 
false life have resolved on something more 
satisfying. They prefer to sail in smooth 
waters, in sight of peaceful shores, where 
there is time for friendly interchange of 
thought, reading and meditation, for drift- 
ing sometimes in the sunshine and for cul- 
tivating some of the graces of life. 

Whoever for a season has been privileged 
to enjoy this more natural way of living, 
and has experienced something of that 
heavenly leisure which is typified in the fall 
of a snowflake, who knows the charm of 
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outdoor pleasures and whose simple fare is 
seasoned by deep draughts of pure oxygen 
from woods and hills, cannot again be be- 
guiled into the world’s artificial habits. 


SWEETNESS OF OHARAOTER. 


Unless our religion has sweetened us to 
a very considerable extent—given us the 
control of our temper, checked us in our 
moments of irritation and weakness, en- 
abled us to meet misfortune and, in a 
measure, overcome it, developed within us 
the virtues of patience and long-suffering, 
making us tender and charitable in our 
judgments of others, and generally diffus- 
ing about us an atmosphere that is genial 
and winsome—whatever else we may have 
gained one thing is sure, religion is not 
having its perfect work in us; and, even 
though our Christian life is clear and posi- 
tive, it is only as a gnarled and twisted 
apple tree that bears no fruit, only as a 
prickly bush that bears no roses, and the 
very thing which of all. others we should 
have is the very thing in which we are most 
deficient. A Christian life without sweet- 
ness is a lamp without light, salt without 
savor.—J. W. Johnston. 

Pe eRe 


DRESS AND’ ITS AOOESSORIES. 


In pressing lace it should be dampened and 
laid between pieces of woolen, then pressed 
with a hot iron. This will not flatten the 
threads. To stiffen lace, steam it over the 
tea-kettle and wind tightly around a bottle or 
cylinder. 

There is nothing so good in the line of foot- 
wear for those who enjoy athletics and whe 
walk or climb as fine French calfskin shoes, 
hand-made with extension soles. These will 
cost about as much as kid boots and are best 
made to order. 

The finest umbrellas, both in taffeta and 
twilled silk, have the selvedge edge instead 
of the hem, and many of them have the steel 
rod in place of the wooden stick. Twilled 
silk wears better than taffeta, although the 
latter is considered more desirable because 
less bulky. 

Fine cotton, such as may be purchased in a 
braided skein in assorted colors, is much bet- 
ter than silk for mending gloves. For even- 
ing wear it is more economical to buy pearl 
white and very pale-tinted gloves than the 
medium shades, which soil almost as quickly 
and which show every attempt to cleanse 
them. 

A novel Christmas present to give a dainty 
woman is a stocking case for choice silk 
stockings. It bears a striking resemblance to 
a cravat case or a glove case, being lined with 
silk wadding, delicately perfumed and fin- 
ished with a deep frill of lace. “Stockings” 
or ‘‘ For My Lady’s Hose”’ is embroidered or 
lettered with the brush on the outside. 

Dark women who have clear skins look well 
in white veils, while a woman who has not so 
much color and has fair hair and light eyes 
looks better in a black veil, with a fine mesh 
and dots far apart. A brown veil a little 
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lighter than the color of her hair is usually 
becoming to a brown blonde. A dark blue 
veil serves to’make the skin look clear and 
fair. 


A good axiom to start out with in buying 
underwear is, the more trimming the less 
value; for the wily manufacturer, in order to 
sell his inferior goods, trims the garments 
with yards of cheap Hamburg edging and 
imitation lace to turn the attention of the 
purchaser from the poor quality of the mate- 
tial. The really fine underwear to be found 
in the shops is little decorated, its value con- 
sisting in the quality of the cloth, the nice 
fit and the hand work. 

The custom is deprecated, by a writer in 
Health, of donning cotton or linen garments 
for night wear in the winter. The article 
says that dwellers in foreign countries inva- 
riably sleep in flannel garments, which main- 
tain the body at a normal temperature. The 
exchange of warm clothing worn in the day- 
time for a single cotton garment at night 
often occasions a fall in the temperature that 
impairs the bodily functions and reacts uu- 
pleasantly upon the nervous system. 


A well-known physician declares that mack- 
intoshes and pneumonia are twins. A rubber 
garment is so warm that one is tempted to 
wear nothing underneath in the way of a 
wrap. Just here is the danger, as the major- 
ity of mackintoshes have only sling sleeves 
or no sleeves at all. Therefore, while affori- 
ing perfect protection against dampness, they 
heat certain parts of the body to an uncom- 
fortable degree, while the portion about the 
arms is left exposed. These are sensitive 
parts of the body, juet the ones which pneu- 
monia is sure to attack. 





Cleveland’s 
Baking Powder, 


manufactured originally by the Clevelund 
Brothers, Albany, N. Y., now by the Cleve 
land Baking Powder Co., New Y: rk, 


has been used by American house- 
wives for twenty-five years, and 
those who have used it longest 
praise it most. 

It is perfectly pure and whole- 
some. 

Its composition is stated on 
every can. 

It is always uniform and reliable. 

It does the most work and the 
best work. 

It is the strongest of all pure 
cream of tartar powders, as shown 
by the U.S. and Canadian Govt. 
Reports. 

All the leading teachers of cook- 
ery and writers on domestic science 
use and recommend it. 













facturers of pure 








Timely Warning. 


The great success of the chocolate preparations of 
the house of Walter Baker & Co. (established 
\) _ in 1780) has led to the placing on the market 
= many misleading and unscrupulous imitations 
of their name, labels, and wrappers. 
Baker & Co. are the oldest and largest manu- 


Walter 


and high-grade Cocoas and 


Chocolates on this continent. No chemicals are 
used in their manufactures. 

Consumers should ask for, and be sure that 
they get, the genuine Walter Baker & Co.’s goods. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Limited, | 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
AMERICAN MISSIONARIES AMONG ARME- 
NIANS. 

(Parallel with The Congregationalist’s January 
Topic for Missionary Meetings.) 

The sufferings of the Armenians have not 
only turned the attention of the whole world 
to Asiatic Turkey, but have brought into 
prominence the quiet yet effective and stead- 
ily advancing Christian work which the Amer- 
ican Board is pushing forward in the Ottoman 
Empire. The important field of European 
and Eastern Turkey bas practically been left 
almost wholly to the care of this single soci- 
ety and its Turkish mission is one of the 
largest in the world, whether as regards the 
cost of maintenance, the force of laborers 
engaged, or the number of members gathered 
into the churches. Upon it is expended about 
one-third of the income of the Board, as well 
as the energies of nearly one-third of all the 
men and women employed as missionaries, 
while withia its limits are found nearly one- 
third of the native church members and more 
than that proportion of the pupils under in- 
struction in the schools. Only two missions 
of the American Board in India are older than 
this one, though a party of pioneers were sent 
to the Sandwich Islands almost simultane- 
ously with that to Western Asia. 

Missionary enterprise entered Turkey in a 
quiet, almost unnoticed, way seventy-five 
years ago, when missionaries of the A. B.C. 
F. M. landed at Smyrna in 1820 and in Pales- 
tine in 1821. It was not, however, until sev- 
eral years later that an attempt was made to 
reach the Armenians in Constantinople, and 
William Goodell was sent to that city in 1831. 
Insignificant and humble seered the begin- 
nings of the work which this solitary stranger 
inaugurated principally along educational 
lines, but he, together with such other able 
leaders as William G. Schaufiler, H. G. O. 
Dwight, Benjamin Schneider and Cyrus Ham- 
lin, not only laid the foundations of Robert 
College and the American College for Girls 
in Constantinople, but planted the seeds 
which in later years developed into an educa- 
tional and evangelistic work so complex, and 
spread over a region so vast, that the field 
was divided into four parts, known as the 
European Turkey, Western, Central and East- 
ern Turkey Missions. 

Current interest, however, centers chiefly 
in missionary enterprise among the Armeni- 
ans throughout Asiatic Turkey. They are a 
civilized people of great natural ability, in- 
telligent and industrious. Since their an- 
cient monarchy was finally destroyed by the 
Seljukian Turks, a large part of the race has 
been compelled to migrate from its ancient 
seats at the headwaters of the Euphrates, 
Tigris and Aras, and many have scattered 
throughout Persia, Russia, Southeastern Eu- 
rope and Asia Minor; but a large number, 
roughly estimated at from 1,300,000 to 1,700,- 
000, remain in the old fatherland around Lake 
Van and on the plateaus and valleys to the 
westward, where they lead a simple, pastoral 
life. These people are not heathen but Chris- 
tians, belonging to an ancient church whose 
adherents during ten centuries of humiliation 
and oppression at the hands of the Moslem 
Turks have clung to their faith, when at any 
moment by renouncing it they might have 
been placed on an equal footing with their 
persecutors. 

The Armenian resembles the Catholic 
Church in most essential points. Its creed 
and form of worship were fixed in the days 
of theological and ecclesiastical corruption, 
and the church made little progress in after 
ages, rather lapsing farther ana farther into 
formalism and moral stupor. Phe Scriptures 
became a closed book to the multitudes of the 
people, written in a language which only the 
ecclesiastics could read. The task to which 
the American missionaries to the Armenians 
set themselves was to revive and regener- 
ate this corrupt church, to deliver the awak- 
ened nation from the religious tyranny of the 
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Christian hierarchy of bishops and priests 
and from the formality and superstition of 
Oriental Christianity. Bible translation into 
the common language of the people was 
promptly undertaken by the missionaries, 
schools were established at various points 
and public services were opened wherever 
possible. 

Step by step the work which began in Con- 
stantinople grew in numbers and importance, 
reaching out to more distant places, but not 
without severe opposition from the Armenian 
ecclesiastical authorities as well as the Turk- 
ish Government. The early leaders among the 
Protestant Armenians were imprisoned or ban- 
ished for embracing a new religion, and the 
evangelical brethren were constantly made to 
suffer severely for their faith. However, in 
1840 the sultan pledged himself to secure re- 
ligious liberty to all his subjects, and ten 
years later issued a firman granting to Prot- 
estants all the privileges given to other Chris- 
tian communities. Henceforth, instead of open 
attack, the policy of the Turkish Government 
has been to place obstructions and hindrances 
in the way of mission work, refusing permits 
to build, declining or delaying to grant to col- 
leges and schools what corresponds to our 
charter, and suppressing literature. 

The first Protestant church was organized 
in Constantinople in 1846, and through the 
instrumentality of the British consul eventu- 
ally secured official recognition and protec- 
tion. The way was then fairly open for rapid 
progress, and a wonderful revival burst forth. 
Within the space of nine years twenty-three 
churches were organized in centers of popu- 
lation such as Aintab, Mosul, Diarbekir, Mar- 
sovan, Arabkir, Czsarea, Marash, Sivas, Har- 
poot, with Bitlis, Adana and Van following 
soon after. 

In no other field of the American Board 
have educational activities been so success- 
fully employed to advance Christian faith. 
Schools were opened as soon as the mission- 
aries entered a village, and many of these 
humble institutions have developed into high 
schools, which have in turn become colleges 
and theological seminaries. The education 
of girls was provided for in boarding schools 
and later in colleges, and although at first this 
was a shocking innovation to the Oriental 
mind it has done wonders in elevating the 
position of woman. The schools of all kinds 
were of such high grade that the people ap- 
preciated the opportunities for education that 
they offered and were glad to patronize them. 
They have therefore played an important part 
in laying the foundation for more freedom, 
higher standards of living and greater intel- 
lectual vigor among the Armenian people. It 
has been justly said that had the American 
Board done nothing more than to establish 
Robert College and its preparatory schools, 
or had its only service been to influence pub- 
lic sentiment in favor of education for girls, 
the total expenditure of time and money 
would have been amply justified. 

Anotherinteresting feature of the missionary 
euterprise has been the activity of the native 
pastors and evangelists in extending the work 
to outlying villages, making a complete net- 
work of stations and out-stations in the Arme- 
nian provinces. Almost from the beginning, 
moreover, the missionaries have trained the 
native churches to look forward to self-sup- 
port and self-management and in not a few 
cases they have realized their hopes. 

A consideration of the present social and 
political situation has no place in this article, 
and the reports of the destruction of mission 
property and the dangers threatening our mis- 
sionaries have occupied so much space in 
the daily press that they need not be re- 
peated here. But a glance at the recent an- 
nual survey of the work of the American 
Board in Eastern Turkey shows the present 
condition of religious activities among the 
Armenians and the opportunities which have 
opened up to the missionary in the past year 


of massacre, terror, famine, pestilence and : 
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disorder. To be sure the missionaries have 
been accused and threatened by both the 
Moslem officials and the revolutionary Arme- 
nians, but in no case have they interfered or 
taken part in political affairs except to advise 
always against revolution and violence. The 
great masses of people, however, have been 
eager for spiritual help and have nobly and 
bravely supported the work of the gospel. To 
quote the words of the report: ‘‘ There has 
never been a year in the history of this mis- 
sion in which missionaries have seemed to 
come so closely into the affection and confi- 
dence of those for whom they are working.” 
The doors of the old churches have been open 
as never before to the Protestant preachers 
and chapels have been crowded with non- 
Protestants in many places. An article in 
the current number of The Missionary Herald, 
showing the present success and future pos- 
sibilities of Anatelia College in Marsovan, 
indicates the increasing value of the higher 
educational institutions. 

In the face of the present political outlook 
it is cheering to turn to the recent words of 
Mr. James Bryce: ‘‘ Dark as the prospect be- 
fore those unhappy people may seem, no one, 
who remembers the calamities they have al- 
ready endured and survived will despair of 
their future. A race with so much natural 
vigor, so much tenacity of life and so much 
capacity for assimilating and using modern 
ideas, cannot be destined to extinction, and 
may some day, when countries that were 
among the earliest homes of civilization have 
been delivered from the tyranny of the Turk, 
help to repeople those now desolate and pov- 
erty-stricken lands and restore to them some 
measure of their ancient prosperity.” 


Sources of Information. 


yo wedia of Missions, Vol. I, under Armenia. 
A Hundred Years of Missions, by Rev. D. L. 
Leonard. 
big and Times, by Dr. Cyrus Hamlin. 
q Century for November, 1895. h 
American Board pamphlets on Turkish Missions. 
For sketch of Drs. Goodell and Schauffler see The 
Congregationalist for Nov. 8, 1894, and for Jan. 24, 
1895. 





THE REVIVAL IN MELROSE. 


The special services recently held in Mel- 
rose, Mass., afford a good illustration of 
united Christian effort. The town during the 
last few years has had a phenomenally rapid 
growth, especially on the outskirts, and Chris- 
tian men realized that the time had come for 
aggressive efforts. 

The churches and the Y. M. C. A. invited 
Rev. C. L. Jackson to lead inthe work. The 
Town Hall was secured and business men 
were appointed on committees for every de- 
tail. The men of the churches undertook the 
raising of $1,000 for general purposes, the ex- 
penses of the evangelist being met, at his 
own request, by the freewill offerings of the 
people. Rarely has a preacher had a more 
hearty welcome than Brother Jackson on tbe 
first Sunday evening. A circular letter, signed 
by the pastors and members of the Y. M. 
C. A., had been presented at each house in tle 
town. The hall was packed and hundreds 
were sent away to a neighboring overflow 
meeting. A chorus of 50 voices led the sing- 
ing and God’s Spirit had prepared the way. 
Every exercise was simple, devout, earnest 
and inspiring. The meetings grew in interest 
daily, the congregations ranging from eight to 
twelve hundred. 

During four weeks there was no flagging iu 
the spiritual force or intellectual resources of 
the preacher. Each sermon or address was a 
strong, luminous, earnest presentation of fun- 
damental truth, with a view to an immediate 
acceptance of Christ, and many persons were 
brought instantly in touch with the churches. 

It is early to speak of numerical results. 
A good number of persons profess conversion 
and will unite with the churches and others 
are in training. Those who attended the last 
Sunday service for men in the Town Hall will 
never forget the profound spiritual impres- 
sions of that closing heur. 
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HE little band of 
Separatistsin 
Scrooby and the 


country neighboring was 
harassed and persecuted 
for years. When at 
length the persecutions 
became unbearable and 
the persecuted de- 
termined to leave their 
homes, they looked to 
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The Pilgrim’s Holland 


By Clifton Johnson, with Illustrations by the Author 
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involved in these quar- 
re)s, the next year moved 
to Leiden. There they 
found various employ- 
ments, worked hard, lived 
peaceably and earned a 
comfortable living. Oth- 
ers joined them from 
England, till they had a 
congregation numbering 
fully 300 people. They 


Holland as a refuge. Holland was a land homes in an alley in one of the poorest apparently bore a good repute in the city, 
unfamiliar to them and it was frequently parts of the city. Their predecessors were but they never gained special prominence 
involved in war. Yet there the English so poverty-stricken that they bad to be either in a business way or socially, In 
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IN AMSTERDAM 


Pilgrims would have the liberty to worship 
God as they chose. The decision to go was 
made in 1607 and a ship was engaged to 
take them across the channel. The author- 
ities, however, so hampered and hindered 
them that the attempt had to be put off till 
the year following. 
Even then they only 
succeeded in getting 
away scatteringly, 
with many troubles 
and arrests and at ex- 
orbitant rates for the 
passage, 

The Pilgrims al most 
without exception 
were agriculturists, 
but Dutch methods of 
farming were new to 
them and not readily 
to be acquired. Be- 
sides, they wished to 
keep together, a thing 
they could not well do 
as tillers of the soil. 
Therefore they sought 
a city as the most 
likely place to afford 
employment suited to 
them. At first they 
settled in Amster- 
dam, where already 
there was a small col- 
ony of English Con- 
gregationalists, who 
had been there fifteen 
years and made their 





helped by the city and by their friends 
in England, and the newcomers were 
hardly better off. 

The Amsterdam Separatists dis- 
agreed seriously among themselves 
and the Pilgrims lest they should be 
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deed, there was too much hardship to make 
them content with Llolland as a permanent 
home, It was seen, too, that the young 
people were strongly inclined to fall into 
foreign ways. For such reasons they turned 
to the new world across the Atlantic. 

In the summer of 1620 a portion of their 
company sold their property in Leiden, 
made a common purse and bought a small 
vessel, the Speedwell, Then, after a day of 
solemn fasting and prayer, they journeyed 
to Delfshaven, fourteen miles distant, and 
from there, June 22, they set sail for Eng- 
land on their way to their new home far be 
yond the ocean. 


Holland, because of its kindly treatment 
of the Pilgrim settlers of New England, un- 
doubtedly bas to this day a warm place in 
American affection, and many of our travel- 
ers abroad take pains to visit this little 
country cf the dykes and themselves tread 
the ground that the Pilgrims have hallowed 
by their residence there. In the spring of 
this year | went to Holland with the special 
object of seeing Leiden and the other places 
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connected with the Pilgrims. At half-past 
five o’clock one May morning the little 
steamer, which had been tossing all the 
windy night on the voyage across the chan- 
nel from Harwich, drew up to the dock at 
the Hook of Holland. 
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The mention of Holland always 
calls up in the mind a vision of 
canals and windmills, and of peo- 
ple who wear queer caps and 
wooden shoes, and as I journeyed 
to Leiden I watched from the 
car window with interest to see 
whether the real ITolland would 
verify this impression. All the 
country that I saw was about as 
flat as country could be made. It 
stretched away very like the sea, 
unbroken save by such stray drift- 


‘wood as cattle, occasional houres 


and villages and fringes of trees 
along the waterways. 

The trees were mostly willow 
stumps six or eight feet high, 
with bushy heads of sprouts, 
Fences were hardly ever to be 
seen—ditches full of water served 
instead, and there were numerous 
otber ditches cutting up the fields 
that were too narrow for fencing 
and served for drainage only. The 
day was gray and showery, and 
the cows turned away from the 
cold drive of the storm and humped 
up their backs as though 
they felt rather low in 
their minds. Some of 
the cattle had narrow 
blankets of brown sack- 
ing tied on them, but 
these seemed just as 
uncomfortable as the 
others. 

Such ditches as were 
ten feet or more wide 
were used for naviga- 
tion. Indeed, I saw 
boats on ditches that 
were so narrow the boats 
entirely filled the chan- 
nel and brushed the 
weeds along each shore. 
On the larger capals 
were frequent brown 
sails. At a little dis- 
tance the embankments 
hid the water and the 
hulls of the boats from 
view, and it was an odd 
sight to see these ap- 
parently detached sai/s 
drifting along the land- 
scape. Windmills large 
and small, sprouted up 
like oddly-shaped toad- 
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ST. PANCRAS CHURCH, LEIDEN 


ONE OF THE LEIDEN CANALS 
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stools everywhere. I believe Hol- 
land is a country that never suffers 
from drought. In a dry time the 
windmills pump the water back 
on the land, but usually there is 
au Overplus of water on these low- 
lands and the mills are busy pump- 
ing them dry. 

When I reached Leiden I hunted 
up a Mr. Stoppelaer of the pub 
lishing house of E. J. Brill, a tan 
noted for his kindly attention to 
American visitors. By him I was 
guided to a hotel where the young 
man who officiated about the hal)- 
way and dining room could talk 
English. The Dutch are a poly- 
glot people. The country is small 
and no outsiders will learn their 
language, and they have to take 
the whole burden of language 
learning on themselves. The bet- 
ter educated MHollanders learn 
French, German, English and per- 
haps Italian also. Their children 
are often sent abroad for months 
at a time to the countries whose 
speech it seems necessary they 
should learn that they may ac- 
quire a readier use of tbe Jan- 
guage. 

Mr. Stoppelaer thought it took 
about all the time of their 
young people to learn the differ- 
ent tongues it was desirable they 
should .know. Business corre- 
rpondence is often carried on in 
French, and a [lollander who trav- 
els at all feels compelled to carry 
a supply of three or four differeaot 
kinds of money in his pocket. 

There are not many buildings 
or places in Leiden of whose di- 
rect connection with the Pilgrims 
one can be sure of, and one’s in- 
terest is largely in the character 
of the city itse’f The center of 
attraction is the spot where stood 
John Robinson’s house, in which 
the Pilgrims gathered for their 
religious services. The modest 
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little brick house that is now on the site is 
marked by a small tablet, and a great bronze 
tablet in a niche of the lofty church wall of 
St. Peter’s Cathedral], just acrogs the nar- 
row street, commemorates him more prom- 
inently. Inthe grounds back of the Rob- 
inson house were twenty-two cottages built 
for members of the Pilgrim company, and 
Robinson’s body is buried underneath the 
cathedral. Then, not far from Robinson’s 
house, there is the university where the 
Pilgrim preacher studied and debated, 
which lies meditatively among the trees 
that line the canal close in front of it. 

The buildings of the town are stiff and 
prim and are very nearly of the same hight. 
You do not see ten-story, five-story and one- 
story buildings all neighboring each other 
as in American towns, Everybody builds 
three or four stories high and stops, satis- 
fied. Stepped gables are common and tile 
roofs are universal. Many of the buildings 
lean outward. I thought that Holland soil 
by reason of its lowness was bound to be 
boggy and uncertain, and that no building 
could stand long without its foundation set- 
tling and giving the whole structure a twist. 
But in reality the leaning is by design. It 
is only found in the older buildings and its 
purpose is to shed the rain. 

The public buildings are nearly all on 
narrow streets and are hedged in by other 
structures, The town hall and certain oth 
ers have pleasing and 
elaborate spires, but 
the great cathedrals 
have no spires what- 
ever and are so bare 
they remind one of 
the stout, cut-off wil- 
low stubs along the 
countiy ditches. As 
a whole I did not feel 
much charm in Dutch 
architecture—tbe 
buildings were pecul 
iar rather than pic- 
turesque or a'‘tract 
ive. One odd thing 
you notice is that the 
clocks on public build- 
ings rarely have but 
one pointer—the hour 
hand. You have to 
make a guess at’ the 
exact time when you 
consult one of these 
clocks; but it is best 
not to consult them 
at all if you are a 
traveler, for the rail 
roads go by Green 
wich time and tbe 
clocks by the sun’s 
time, which makes 
things awkward for 
a person with a train 
to catch, You have 
always to make a cal- 
culation. Add twenty 
minutes. If the time- 
table says the train 
goes at ten minutes 
to two, you can be 
sure it will not go till 
ten minutes past two 
by the town clocks. 

Another Holland 
oddity is the mirrors 
one sees constantly 
outside of windows both on the ground 
floor and above. You sit within and face 
the mirror. You can see for yourself the 
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street in the direction you face, and the 
mirror enables you to see all that is going 
on in the opposite direction with no twist- 
ing. A chief feature of Leiden is what is 
called the *‘ Burg,’’ or, in our language, the 
‘‘mountain.” It is a round hill, the only 
one within many miles, and it has the dis- 
tinction of being a made mountain, not a 
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natural one. The labor of heaving up such 
a pile of dirt must have been immense, 
Formerly it was a place of defense. Now 


it is a pleasure ground and the walls of the 
ancient castle that crown the hill are a loi- 
tering place for the chance visitor, 

There are hardly any sidewalks in Lei- 
den worthy the name, What passes fora 
sidewalk is usually a strip a yard or two 
wide of bricks laid on their edges and merg- 
ing into the stone blocks that pave the mid- 
dle of the way with- 
out a curbing. The 
walks are always clean 
and you often have to 
dodge a woman dash- 
ing a pail of water 
across them prepara- 
tory to the daily scrub- 
bing. The Dutch 
women seem to have 
@ mania for scrub- 
bing. It is always 
going on. I suppose 
there is such an over- 
plus of water the peo- 
ple cannot help using 
it. 

It appeared to be 
very convenient to 
have a canal in front 
of one’s door—the 
people go to it for 
water; you may often 
see a woman bending 
over the bordering 
stonework washing or 
rinsing dirty garments 
in it; they throw their 
refuse into it, and I 
think they use it to 
drown their dogs and 
cats in. 

The town, a8 a 
whole, never appeared 
very busy. It had 
something of an air 
of Sunday quiet even 
on a week day. This 
may have been be- 
cause there were 80 
few teams on the pave- 
ments, and the tinkle 
of the be]l on the sin- 
gle track of the horse 
railway had a lonely 
sound in its infrequent 
passing. The aspect 
of the shopping streets was rather livelier 
in the evening than in the daytime, 

The people I saw on the streets were 
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rather heavy-Jooking and short of stature. 
They appeared slow-witted and one would 
not expect the national character to have 
much fight or aggressiveness about it. 
They seemed like delves in the earth—hu- 
man moles—well able to take care of them- 
selves in their heavy, persistent way, if let 
alone, but not very forcible opponents if 
you caught them away from home. The 
soldiers, of whom there were a good many 
in town, usually wore mustaches, but civil 
ians were almost without exception clean 
shaven. The men of the bumbler class 
were apt to walk with their hands deep in 
the pockets of their misshapen pantaloons. 
These pantaloons were simply roomy with 
an awkward look of being homemade. 
They were not the flowing garments one 
reads about. I saw none of those in Lei- 
den, but they are still the fashion in country 
districts, When you really come into the 
presence of the true article you are fasci- 
nated and astonished. The garments are even 
more voluminous than a modern woman’s 
sleeves. There is cloth enough in them for 
a whole suit. After they are discarded for 
wearing I think they could be made into 
potato bags, and each bag could be war- 
ranted to hold about two bushels. 

Wooden shoes were very common, though 
only the poorest class wears them. They 
look clumsy, and you wonder how the 
wearers can walk so easily and even.run 
and jump, as they do, and never lose them 
off. Many of the people wear slippers of 
cloth or leather about the streets. Slippers 
are in common use indoors, for it is the 
proper thing when one comes in to leave 
the wooden shoes ontside. You often see 
a row of these shoes beside the doors of the 
humbler houses, left till the wearers have 
need to walk abroad again. The shoes are 
made by machinery from willow or poplar, 
and are really quite light. 

The women’s dresses were scant in length, 
as is the habit on the Continent, yet cos- 
tumes in the main were not so very differ- 
ent from what one might see in an Ameri- 
can town or in a town of any other civilized 
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People walk a good deal more than they 
ride in Leiden. Handcarts and dogcarts 
are commoner than vehicles with horses 
attached. You often see women pushing 
the handcarts and accompanying the dogs. 
The dog in his harness and muzzle is usu- 
ally right underneath the cart, where he trots 
along and pulls away very energetically. 
Again, the dog, or perhaps two or three of 
them, shoulder to shoulder, will be hitched 
on in front. They are so attached that 
they can lie or sit down when the cart stops 
and they seemed to enjoy their life, so far 
as I could see. Dogs were used in this way 
in England till a law was passed to prohibit 
the practice. Dutch roads are soft, but the 
gritty English roads mangled the dogs’ feet 
cruelly. 

One day I went far out into the country 
and wandered along the dykes in the mead- 
ows where the herds were feeding and being 
milked, There were nive windmills in sight 
on this open plain. [ returned to town by 
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country. Local fashions 
are everywhere disappear- 
ing and the time is com- 
ing when, if one wants to 
see anything odd in cos- 
tumes, his only recourse 
will be to look over out- of- 
date fashion plates. Lei- 
den dresses every year 
more like. London and 
Paris and New York, and 
you have to penetrate far- 
ther and farther back into 
the country districts to see 
real Dutch costuming. Yet 
there are still in the town 
plenty of women who do 
their street errands bare- 
headed, and there are some 
who wear strangely made 
white caps or straw hats 
with enormous curled-up 
brims. When a woman 
wears one of these hats 
and perches a heavy bas- 
ket on top and walks off, 
she makes a queer figure. 
Many of the women go 
about with their sleeves 
rolled above their elbows. 
They even do their shop- 
ping in this bare-armed 
fashion and thus go to and 
from neighboring villages. 


the road. The country looked lonely, the 
houses were so few and far apart. I met 
frequent handcarts and dogcarts and twice 
saw aman riding on a cart with legs dan- 
gling down the side and with but one dog 
to pull him. The dog would get along 
quite a little faster than I could walk, too. 
Occasionally I saw gaudy patches of tulips 
in the fields and all the crops looked slick 
and thrifty and as if the planting and hoe- 
ing and growing wasalldonebyrule. Once 
I saw twenty men all in a line on their 
knees weeding onions. Their Dutch caps 
and their clothing seemed to fit the sym- 
metrical aspect of the landscape very well. 

When I reached the town I bought a bun 
for four Holland cents. It was a foot long. 
They make things long in Holland. Their 
loaves of bread are nearly twice as long as 
ours, and I saw some in a shop window 
propped up on strips of board that they had 
apparently been baked on that had a length 
of six or eight feet. I took my bun to a lit- 
tle shop across the way and bought a nice 
large glass of milk and sat down and had a 
lunch. Holland milk costs little and it 
seems to me it is the best in the world. 
The cows get plenty of good pasturage and 
the best of care in every way, and their sta- 
bles could hardly be neater if they were 
parlors in a mansion. Little milk shops 
are numerous and as the Dutch word for 
milk is melk you can ask for it in your 
own language and be understood. That 
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may be one reason why I was tempted to 
visit the milk shops so often. One feels 
very like a deaf man walking along and 
hearing the sound of people’s voices, but 
having no idea of what they say, and it is a 
relief to have at command even one word 
that has an understood meaning. 

The coast is only a few miles from Leiden, 
and one day I took the steam-tram and rode 
out across the country to the fishing village 
of Katwijk—that is the way it is spelled, I 
have given up trying to imagine how it is 
pronounced. I went in a third class car- 
riage and was nearly paralyzed by the end 
of the quarter-hour journey. My fellow 
passengers were three stout old women 
and five old men. The women filled up 
about half the available space of the apart- 
ment with their broad selves, their baskets 
and numerous bundles, The men were all 
smoking wretched cigars. Every man 
smokes in Holland and they begin when 
they are very small boys to smoke very big 
cigars. On the railways all carriages are for 
smoking except the infrequent ones desig- 
nated ‘‘Dames”’ or ‘Niet Rooken.’’ Nor 
were you safe in the “‘no smoking” apart- 
ments, for the people seemed to smoke 
pretty nearly when and where they pleased 
whatever the sign said. 

Katwijk is a huddled little place of 
crooked streets and one-story houses and 
the inhabitants are very poor, if one can 
judge by the almost universal use of wooden 
shoes. I walked down to the shore and it 
was raining so hard I stood for a while un- 
der the stern of a little vessel that was lying 
on blocks above high water for repairs. 
From there I could look down on a wide 
stretch of sandy beach left bare by the tide, 
where were many stout fishing boats 
grounded on thesands with their nets droop- 
ing from the rigging, while beyond were 
the waves rolling in from the foggy ocean 
and breaking on the shore into surf. The 
little ships were dumpy-looking things, 
broad and short, and stem and stern were al- 
most as blunt as if they had been sawed off. 
Then on each side of the vessels was a 
great, wide paddle that made them look as 
if they had fins. 

At Katwijk is the mouth of the River Ryn, 
and at the point where it joins the sea are 
some great gates that are closed at high 
tide to keep the country from being flooded, 
and opened at low tide to let the water of 
the river flow out. 

On the day I visited Amsterdam I had no 
more got outside the railroad station than I 
was assailed by a lot of porters in loose, 
buttonless blouse waists of white cotton. I 
wanted to go to the State House to see a Mr. 
Veder and I asked directions of a policeman 
close by. He either could not or would not 
understand me, The most persistent man 
among the porters was bowing, meanwhile, 
and politely trying to get my baggage away 
from me, and saying that he could speak 
English. I made the attempt to wave him 
aside and started down the street alone, 
but he was bound to stay by me, and I con- 
cluded that, after all, I would be better off 
with a guide in this strange city and gave 
him my baggage. He took me to the 
‘*Stadhuis,” and I found from Mr. Veder 
just where the Amsterdam home of the Pil- 
grims was. He said the place was a very 
low quarter of the city, and seemed to think 
it likely I would be roughly handled if I 
went there with my camera. Still, I con- 
cluded I would risk a look at the region. 

The site of the old-time Pilgrim colony 
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and its church is a narrow alley called Bru- 
inistengang—a long name for anything so 
humble. The English Separatists, who 
first took possession of this alley, were of 
a sect called Brownists, and the long name 
translated means ‘“‘ The little street of the 
Brownists.” Its entrance is an arched way 
that turns sharp off from a wide street with 


a canal along thecenter. The alley is noth- 


ing but the narrowest sort of a paved way, 
that I think one could reach across any- 
where with outstretched arms. High build- 
ings tower up on either side and make the 
depths well-like and gloomy. No sooner 
did my machine appear than the inhabi- 
tants began to flock into view. They did 
not, however, threaten me with violence, 
but all gathered off inthe middle distance 
to have their pictures taken, and one or two 
brought their goats and pushed them out in 
front of the crowd to have them in, too. 

Delfshaven, the third and last place in 
Holland which has connection with the 
Pilgrims, is two miles out of Rotterdam. 
It is a dingy little place with gray, old 
vuildings, windmills, canals and shipping. 
The day I was there it had a very lazy 
,00k, for the boats were tied up along the 
banks and most of them decorated with 
lines ef washing. The men seemed to be 
loafing along shore, but the children of the 
town were very intent along the edge of 
the canals looking over te see certain little 
eels that now and then wiggled to the sur- 
face. 

Washing was being done by the village 
women as well as by the occupants of the 
barges. It was out-of-doors work, usually 
done near the house door, though some- 
times the tub was carried out to the edge 
of the canal. Each tub had a plain, three- 
foot board set in it on which the washers 
laid the garments and scrubbed them with 
a brush. 

I tried to imagine just where it was the 
Pilgrims would embark, but I could not 
feel certain of any particular spot, and I 
saw no one who looked as though he knew 
English whom I might ask. But here it 
was, 275 years ago, that the Pilgrims, after 
a sleepless night, amid ‘‘sighs and sobs 
and praires,’’ bade good-by to their friends 
and the land that had been for twelve years 
a refuge to them and ‘sailed before a fair 
wind’ for England. 


GIVING AND THANKSGIVING. 

The Sunday before Thanksgiving was a ju- 
bilee day for the church in South Norwalk, 
Ct. Two months before the pastor, Rev. 
G. H. Beard, had presented the financial con- 
dition and urged the paying off of a debt of 
$35,000 on its beautiful building within a defi- 
nite time. A crisis had come, $1,500 for inter- 
est money was being wasted every year and 
the benevolent work and spiritual growth of 
the church were being hindered. 

The people were greatly aroused. The pas- 
tor proposed a five-year subscription, divided 
into twenty quarterly payments, each pledge 
to be conditioned on the subscription of the 
whole before the first of the year. He then 
visited every member, giving each an oppor- 
tunity to subscribe. The appeal was made 
wholly,on the basis of facts and persona) re- 
sponsibility without excited meetings. 

On the 24th it was announced from the pul- 
pit that the whole sim and more had been 
raised. By a suggestion of the deacons a vote 
of thanks to the pastor and his wife for their 
untiring efforts was taken, the whole congre- 
gation rising at the morning service to ex- 
press their appreciation. It was a day of 
great enthusiasm and thanksgiving to God. 
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Cornerers with long memories will recall 
that I asked last summer (Aug. 8) for vaca- 
tion pictures, the publisher offering a prize 
for the best one. He informs me now that 
after consultation with Mr. Clifton Johnson, 
one of the best artists and art critics in the 
country (whose illustrated article on Pio- 
neer Days in our Thanksgiving number you 
were interested in, as you also will be in his 
Holland article this week) the decision was 
in favor of the one reproduced below. The 
member furnishing the picture wrote this: 


Hyper Park, Mass, 

Dear Mr. Martin: It is a picture from the 
circus as it went through our town last sum- 
mer. For some weeks [ had noticed posters 
advertising the coming of the circus, with 
‘** Basil, the largest elephant ever captured,” 
and I determined to try for his picture. So 
the day of the parade I stationed myself ina 
good place to snap at him. Whetber he was 
the largest elephant ever captured, I do not 
know, but I do know that he was large enough 
to empty the drinking trough in the center of 
the town. I believe the elephant was the 
principal part of the ‘‘show,” although as I 
did not go to the circus afterwards I cannot 
tell you what was in those closed wagons. 

Yours truly, Minniz F. 

It is evident that the elephant was on his 
vacation, if the photographer was not, for 
you can see by the picture that he has his 
trunk with him. As we have several Cor- 
ner members in Hyde Park some of them 
may find themselves in the picture. Cer- 
tainly children everywhere and always like 
to see the elephant. I remember the first 
one I ever saw, a8 he majestically stalked 
across “the green’’ close by my native 
home, and aside from the artistic merit of 
the photograph I wonder if the youthful 
love of the king of the menagerie lingering 
in the memory of the publisher and the 
artist did not confirm their judgment in the 
award of the prize! 

While writing the above a neighbor boy 
came in; I asked him if he knew any clas- 
sical poetry about the elephant, and he 
quoted a stanza. We afterwards talked 
about Sydney Smith and Algernon Sydney, 
but he did not forget the elephant, for he 
has just come back with a book of poems 
containing the lines. I quote them for you: 

The elepbant now goes round, 
The band begins to play, 

The boys around the monkeys’ cage 
Had better keep away. 

The whole poem is set to music—if your 
fathers were college boys about twenty-five 
years ago, they will render it to you in fine 
style! I ought to add that although the 
elephant was on the whole considered 
worthy of the prize—which I hope the win- 
ner will receive in good order and condi- 
tion—two other members sent photographs 
which received honorable mention, and 
which will be shown you later: G. B. K. 
of Springfield, Mass., and Rose C. of Boston. 


GRINNELL, Io. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I would like to be one of 
the Cornerers. I will tell you about my Billy- 
oat. When I take hold of his halter and 
ind of pull up be will raise up his hind feet. 
Sometimes I will hitch him up and have him 
draw my wood and kindling. He will drive 
retty well. I have a little harness made for 
im. We have a corn-crib with corn in it, 
and when we let him loose he will go right 
there and stick his nose between the cracks 
which are about an inch wide and try to get 
the corn. GrorGce W. 


George’s Billy-goat is probably more use- 
ful to him than would be the great animal 
we have been talking about. Would Tip- 
poo Sahib or Jumbo have hauled his little 
cart of kindling for him? But just now, 
since I copied his letter, I went to lunch 
and happened to sit next a gentleman who 
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had lived in India, and he told me that ele- 
phants are trained in their native country 
to carry immensely heavy logs of teak, bal- 
ancing them on their trunks. Then a lady, 
hearing our conversation, referred me to a 
book of Indian travels having an account 
of the elephant carrying people, and I will 
quote it in the Scrap-Book. 

As Christmas is coming, I wish to add to 
the usual and reliable talk which the Home 
editor gives you about books the name of 
one I have just read, A Jolly Good Summer. 
It is a sequel to Mrs, Smith’s other “ Jolly 
Good Times” books, and is really a descrip- 
tion of ** Amy’s” long and happy summer 
vacation on the island in Billington Sea, 
Plymouth, but including also a trip to old 
‘* Hackmatack”’ and Greenfield, up in the 
hillcountry. Oneof the characters is Kitty 
Clover, not our K. C., who has this moment 
come in out of the cold to get warm on his 
library rug, but one of Amy’s Cincinnati 
playmates. (Roberts Brothers, $1.25.) 

Our Christmas Scrap-Book is now ready; 
you can get it in person at the office or by 
writing to me. The price is $1.25. I learn 
that it was printed in a part of last week’s 


Me 
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paper $1.00. That is not correct. The price 
of such a book in the stores would be at 
least $2.00. Your name can be lettered on 
the side for twenty cents extra, if you write 
me early. I will send by mail or express 
for twenty-five cents, or you can pay the 
express on delivery. 

I propose next week to print the letters 
about the ‘*Two Little Pilgrims” and, as 
soon as I can, another letter about, and 
new picture of, our Arctic boy, Pomiuk. 


Me. Mae 


OORNER SORAP-BOOK. 


Abraham Lincoln. We have three selections 
about the great war president. The first, 
from a new life of him in McClure’s Magazine, 
tells of his eagerness to learn in his boyhood 
in Kentucky and Indiana: 


He learned faster than any of his school- 
mates. Though so young he studied very 
hard. He would get spice-wood brushes, 
hack them up on a log, and burn them two or 
three together for the purpose of giving light 
by which he might pursue his studies. . It 
was not a good light, but the best he could 
obtain. ... He once told a friend that he 
‘* read through every book he had ever heard 
of in that country for a circuit of fifty miles.” 
From everything he read he made long ex- 
tracts, using a turkey-buzzard pen and brier- 
root ink. When he had no paper he would 
write on a board, and thus preserve his se- 
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lections until he secured a copy-book. The 
wooden fire-shovel was his usual slate, and 
on its back he would cipher with a charred 
stick, shaving it off when covered. The logs 
and boards in his vicinity were always filled 
with his figures and quotations. By nigbt he 
read and worked as long as there was light, 
and he kept a book in the crack of the logs in 
his loft, to have it at hand at peep of day. 
When acting as ferryman, in his nineteenth 
peer anxious, no doubt, to get through the 

ooks of the house where he boarded before 
he left the place, he read every night ‘till 
midnight ’’—so says his room-mate. 


An Englishman’s Estimate. Professor Caird, 
the Master of Baliol (an ancient and famous 
Oxford college), recently delivered the first 
of a popular course of lectures at Toynbee 
Hall, London, his subject being Abraham 
Lincoln. He calls him “ one of the foremost 
heroes of our time,’ ‘‘a real ruler of men,” 
and the explanation of the growth of his 
greatness goes back to his experience in the 
pioneer’s cabin and on the river-boat: 

He became great by discovering for himself 
and for others what the people really wanted. 
. . » He was one of those men who grew very 
slowly to maturity, and whose powers seemed 
to expand only with the opportunity of their 
exercise. Constantly reading and thinking, 
yet constantly keeping himself in touch with 
the community around him, he was from the 
earliest period, through all the rough strug- 
gies of his early life, unconsciously training 
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himself to appreciate the great issues that 
were ripening for decision, and to be the rep- 
resentative and organ of the conscience of the 
vation in the most difficult crisis of its life. 

A Small Boy’s Estimate. To these sayings of 
an eminent Englishman, and to the remark- 
able comment of the London Spectator, that 
“the Anglo-Saxon race never produced a 
nobler and greater man than Lincoln,’ we 
add a verbatim copy of a composition written 
by a little boy of seven years, not far from the 
landing-place of the Pilgrims: 

Abraham Lincoln was born in 1809 and died 
in 1863. He lived in Kentucky and he moved 
when he was eight years old. Abraham Lin- 
coln fell over the flag and broke his leg. And 
he rode many miles, and they found him in an 
old barn and he wouldn’t come out of it, and 
so they set the barn on fire and the short 
him. He was slave once and had to chop logs 
for some pance. He was a long fellow and he 
was sorry that it took so much cloth to make 
pance. He was postmaster once and he used 
to have to carry the letters in his hat. He 
was presents once. 

[Elephant goes round next week !—D. F.] 

What the Children Say. ‘“ Have you lost an- 
other tooth, Bethesda?’ asked auntie, who 
noticed an unusual lisp. ‘‘ Yes’m,” replied 
the four-year-old, “‘and I limp now when I 
talk.”’— Youth’s Companion. 

Another little girl, “in the fourth grade,” 
was troubled in school with the twitching of 
the muscles of the eye. Being asked what 
was the matter, she said, ‘‘ I’ve got the hiccups 
in my eye.” L. H. M. 
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is one of the best books 
to have in the house 
for reference. 


A Good 
Almanac 
The 
Sunlight Almanac 


for 1896 

contains 480 pages, bound 
in crimson leatherette and 
stamped in gold (worth 50c.) 


to users of SUNLight Soap 


How to obtain Commencing Nov., 

them. 1895, and until all are 
given out, purchasers 
of Sunlight Soap will 
receive one FREE 
from their grocer. 


Given Free 


AComplete Almanac,Tables, 
Directions for Home Man- 
ement, Language of 
lowers, Gardening, Games 
and Amusements, Dress- 
making and Fashions, Re- 
cipes, Dreams and their 
sigaificance (page 330). 


Sunlight 
Soap 


Lever Bros., Ltd., Hudson & Harrison Sts., N.Y. 


Contents. 








49 Jay St., New York. 





P.S. 


The point of a woman’s let- 
ter is always the postscript. 
We will send (free of charge) 
a sample bag of Bradley's 


““Vorkshire” 
Salt 


to any woman mailing us her address. 
*¢ Yorkshire ’’ Salt is free from lime and 
dirt, and won't harden in damp weather. 
Let us know if you can’t buy it at your 
grocer’s. He can supply you if you insist. 


BRADLEY SALT CO., 


4 Commercial St., Boston 
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doesn’t polish, it scratches; so do the 
sharp, gritty particles of poor silver pol- 
ish, There is one that polishes easily 
and quickly without scratching ; it’s 
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the only perfect silver polish. Send 
for a sample and try it yourself. 


Post paid, 15c. It’s sold everywhere. 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York. 
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Literature 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
RECONSTRUCTION DURING THE CIVIL WAR. 

The civil war in this country is so long 
past that its history at last can be studied 
with a clearness of vision hitherto impos- 
sible. But differences of opinion as to pol- 
icies and methods still survive, although 
exhibiting little of their original acrimony. 
The author of this work, Mr. E. G. Scott, 
has endeavored to be candid and has not 
‘altogether failed, yet we hesitate to com- 
mend his work as entirely free from bias. 
It is able and instructive, a telling sum- 
mary of the constitutional legislation of the 
reconstruction period, with considerable 
preliminary exposition of the origin and 
development of the constitution. But it is 
one of those books which should be read in 
conjunction with others treating of the 
same period. 

Its position that the Congress of 1774 was 
only a sort of council is easily defensible; 
but that the Declaration of Independence 
was not the act of a nation but only a 
* joint expression of the several colonies” 
is not so readily demonstrable in the sense 
intended. Of course it was a joint expres- 
sion of the several colonies, but is a fair 
question why it did not render them a na- 
tion, And the language of the Articles of 
Confederation seems to be pressed too far 
by the author, as if in support of a previ- 
ously formed conviction, and to be reason- 
ably susceptible of an interpretation involv- 
ing the essential union of the original colo- 
nies. But it is well to have the opposite 
theory argued, and with the scholarly abil- 
ity here shown. 

Mr. Scott has described very successfully 
the relations of Jefferson and Hamilton to 
the interpretation of the constitution and 
the development of the differences of opin- 
ion between them is well portrayed. In- 
deed, the whole subject of the rise and 
progress of political parties in our country 
is so handled as to be a striking feature of 
the volume. Moreover, there is need of re- 
minding many modern readers, as he does, 
of a fact often quite overlooked, the exist- 
ence at the North of a spirit inclined 
towards disruption of the Union, which 
found expression significantly more than 
once, 

The second half of the work, which treats 
more directly of the reconstruction period 
itself, is that which will call forth most ad- 
verse criticism. There is apparent a feel- 
ing towards President Lincoln’s political 
opinions and conduct which, at times, al. 
most borders upon contempt, and which a 
just estimate of him and his services is not 
likely to approve. That hemade some mis- 
takes may be true, but that he was actuated 
by any such spirit of willing defiance 
towards Congress as heischarged with here 
we do not believe can be shown, or is at all 
probable. His doctrine of statehood, that 
the seceded States were not out of the 
Union but remained rebellious members of 
it, and that, upon their subjugation, they 
would retain their rights as States, certainly 
was open to grave practical inconveniences, 
and even might be, as it was, opposed by 
able argument. But its logical unsound- 
ness is not easily proved. 

The volume deserves to be read atten- 
tively. It certainly is an important contri- 
bution to the full and proper understand- 
ing of its subject. But, able although it is, 
it does not quite rise to the highest level 
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of statesmanlike discussion of its theme, 

while it affords valuable help in compre- 

hending the period which it discusses. 

{Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.00.] 
RELIGIOUS. 

Two large volumes by bishops of the 
Methodist church in this country have 
just been published, and illustrate the 
general intellectual work, in addition to 
that strictly ecclesiastical, which such offi- 
cials in these days perform. One of the 
volumes is Literature of Theology [Hunt 
& Eaton. $4.00] by Bishop J. F. Hurst, 
and is a systematic, and is intended to be 
an exhaustive, bibliography of the most 
important books on theology and gen- 
eral religious literature published in Great 
Britain, the United States and the Domin- 
ion of Canada. It is an outgrowth of the 
author’s earlier book, Bibliotheca Theologia, 
but is practically a new book. It is well 
classified and indexed, and clergymen and 
many others will find it of great practical 
convenience in their studies. It is as in- 
elusive as such a book can be made in the 
exercise of reasonable discrimination, and 
while, in the case of all such works, some 
difference of opinion may exist as to what 
should be included and what omitted, there 
will be no difference of opinion as to the 
fact that this contains sufficient literature 
not only for the ordinary reader but for 
most experts. It is an example of thor- 
ough and scholarly work and gives the title- 
page of every book referred to and quotes 
its price. It ought to be of great value to 
those who are forming libraries, or who 
are judiciously weeding their collections of 
books to make room for newer publica- 
tions.——The other of the two volumes is 
entitled Creation [Hunt & Eaton. $3.00], 
and is the work of Bishop R. 8. Foster. It 
is the fourth in a series known as Studies 
in Theology. Its purpose is to interest the 
reading public in general, rather than theo- 
logians in particular, and to do so by setting 
forth the ascertained facts of science so as 
to show, in a subsequent volume, the justice 
of the views commonly held by the church 
about the Divine Being. The vastness of 
creation is emphasized and the fact that 
man is its final product and aim. Bishop 
Foster takes the ground that his advent is 
quite recent, at furthest not more than 
eight or ten thousand years. The author 
has exhibited proofs of wide reading and 
study, and there are in these pages a mass 
and a quality of material that possess large 
value. Yet we cannot say that we regard 
the book as an eminent success, There is 
too much of it, and it is often too abstruse, 
Somehow one feels that the author is lack- 
ing in that crisp and pithy impressiveness 
without which no writer or speaker does 
his best work. Nevertheless, we know 
people who will enjoy the book and learn 
much from it, and doubtless there are 
many others. 

The first volume of the reprint of the third 
English edition of Prof. Adolph Harnack’s 
History of Dogma [Roberts Bros. $2.50] has 
been translated by Neil Buchanan, and is 
now issued. The first edition, it will be re- 
membered, was published some ten years 
ago, and during the interval the distin- 
guished author has worked steadily upon 
it, has made some modifications, almost 
entirely in the first half, removing the em- 
phasis originally placed on certain portions 
and increasing that bestowed on others, A 
new excursus has been added and fresh 
notes concerning pre-existence, and great 
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pains has been taken to state clearly bis 
opinions on certain points where they have 
been misapprehended. The work is well 
known to the theological world and this 
edition needs no further introduction than 
this mention of its special features.——Rev. ~ 
J. A. Biddle has discussed Social Regenera- 
tion [The Student Pub. Co. $1.50] in a 
volume which turns out to emphasize the 
saving importance to society of the Chris- 
tian Parish in the Holy Catholic Church, 
by which the author appears to mean the 
Episcopal Church. In view of the breadth 
and vigor of his discourse this is rather a 
petty conclusion to be reached. Not that 
we would belittle the importance of the 
church parish, but thus far we have not ob- 
served that a formally, especially a terri- 
torially, bounded parish has proved any 
more powerful an agency of the success 
of any branch of the church than a less 
strictly outlined organization. Of course 
there is much in this book with which all 
Christians must sympathize, but it hardly 
is adapted to make much of an impres- 
sion upon the public. 

Rev. John Robson, D. D., has madea study 
of the work of the Holy Spirit in man, and 
calls his volume The Holy Spirit the Para- 
clete [Funk & Wagnalls Co. $1.50]. It is 
a work which may be taken from the point 
of view of either theology or devotion, and 
is valuable in either case, The theologian 
may learn much, and the stimulus of it also 
will quicken any Christian. He emphasizes 
the personality of the Holy Spirit, the work 
of the Holy Spirit in creation, in Christ and 
in the present world, and he touches upon 
a variety of other important religious ques- 
tions in ways that are helpful.——The Tri- 
umphs of the Cross [Balch Bros, $3.25] is 
one of those miscellaneous collections of all 
sorts of material from all sorts of sources 
which appear once in a while and which 
fulfill, we do not doubt, a mission which is 
both real and useful. It is by ex-Pres. 
E, P. Tenney, who has edited the contribu- 
tions of some scores of men eminent in re- 
ligious or reformatory work, and who has 
laid out a most comprehensive plan, The 
History of Christianity in its relation to 
Popular Liberty, Education, Art, Litera- 
ture, Philanthropy, etc., and the Prospects 
of Its Future Progress are outlined with 
some fullness, and lavish illustration of a 
good quality adds to the interest of the 
book. It is intended to put before the 
reader at once a mass of material which 
it would take him weeks to collect for 
himself, and although it does not discuss 
anything very profoundly and although 
topic succeeds topic with striking rapidity, 
nevertheless there is considerable value in 
such a book if we take it for what it is, and 
not for what we possibly might wish it had 
been. 

In Scripture Lands [Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50], by E. L. Wilson, presents new 
views of sacred places. The author has 
made a tour in Palestine and adjacent re- 
gions and has taken his own pictures, and 
in this book he has reproduced them to- 
gether with an aecount of his experiences 
and considerable of the history which nat- 
urally connects itself with the pictures, 
We wish his book were printed in a little 
larger type, but with this exception we ac- 
cord it praise for its interest and value.—— 
The little series known as the Modern 
Readers’ Bible contains selections from the 
sacred Scriptures presented in a modern 
literary form. The volume before us is 
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The Proverbs [Macmillan & Co. 50 cents] 
which Prof, R. G. Moulton has edited and 
introduced with notes. It is interesting 
and suggestive to observe its arrangement. 
——The Hastings Birthday Book [Scriptural 
Tract Repository. $1.00] contains selec- 
tions from the writings of Mr. H. L. Has- 
tings, editor of The Christian, and is a reli- 
gious year-book and a diary combined. It 
has a portrait of Mr. Hastings as a frontis- 
piece. 

The significance of The Angel and the 
Vision [Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.00], by 
Christopher, is obscured ratber than made 
clear by the form of the book. It is aseries 
of reflections prompted by the tenth chap- 
ter of the book of the Acts. They are stim- 
ulating and helpful but not specially new. 
They are good and useful utterances, 
adapted to promote practical Christianity 
and embodying much sound sense. The 
insertion of songs with music and of 
poetical paraphrases does not seem to us 
worth the while. The introduction, stated 
to be by Dr. Munger, proves to be an ex- 
tract from his book, The Freedom of Faith, 
and not an ordinary introduction written 
by him.—Rev. G. A. Smith’s Comrades of 
the Cross [E. A. Johnson & Co. $1.00] 
starts out as a story and turns into a vol- 
ume of sermons. If it were definitely one 
or the other it would be better than it is. 
The story grows faint by degrees and es- 
sentially disappears somewhere about the 
middle of the book. It is am earnest and 
manly effort to promote Christian principle 
in the reader, but as a literary construction 
it is defective. 

That for twenty-one successive years Dr. 
and Mrs. Peloubet have issued annually a vol- 
ume of Select Notes on the International Sun- 
day School Lessons is a remarkable record. 
These ‘‘notes’’ have improved year by 
year, so keeping pace with growing popular 
knowledge of the Bible that they have in- 
creased in circulation and are regarded by 
many thousands of Sunday school teachers 
and scholars as indispensable. This vol- 
ume is fully equal in value to its predeces- 
sors [W. A. Wilde & Co. $1.25]. 

STORIES, 

A Doctor of the Old School [Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $2.00], by Ian Maclaren, has been 
illustrated by F. C. Gordon and issued in 
green and gilt covers, in a box, as a holiday 
book. The successive chapters have been 
published for the most part, if not alto- 
gether, in the magazines, but that fact will 
simply increase the demand for the book. 
Among the hundreds of eloquent and pa- 
thetic stories which have been issued of late 
years, there are many which it is difficult 
to read unmoved, but it seems to us that 
the two chapters in this book entitled The 
Doctor’s Last Journey and The Mourning 
of the Glen are peerless in the literature of 
that sort. From cover to cover this is a 
volume full of wisdom and full of tender, 
human sympathy and love and service, and 
the illustrations make it doubly interesting. 
——B. Perez Galdos is one of the foremost 
of modern Spanish authors and also one of 
the leading realists without regard to na- 
tionality, and his Dofia Perfecta [Harper 
& Bros. $1.00], which has been translated 
by Mary J. Serrano and for which Mr. 
Howells has written the introduction, is a 
marvelous piece of portrait painting in 
words. The subject is the unconscious but 
immeasurable self-conceit and religious 
bigotry of the people in a little Spanish 
Cathedral town, too far from the capital to 
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come under the influence of modern ideas, 
yet too far above the life of the rural peas- 
antry to possess their steadiness of charac- 
ter. These townspeople have a purely self- 
centered life of theirown. Their supersti- 
tion, ignorance and meanness feed upon 
everything which should serve to check 
them and the result is disastrous. We will 
not betray the plot of the story but content 
ourselves by saying that the author has 
drawn a series of really brilliant pictures 
of the life and character of such a place. 
The Sorrows of Satan [J. B. Lippincott 
Co. $1.50] is by Marie Corelli and is a 
striking and unique, and in some respects 
grotesque, story. It is very able and many 
people will find it engrossing. It would be 
fairly described as a prolonged sneer against 
modern society but for a certain underlying 
moral earnestness, which comes out at last 
very plainly, and for the unquestionable 
force of the most of its utterances. It 
does not do justice, however, to the better 
side of modern life. If, as we suspect, the 
author has drawn the picture of Mavis 
Clare—the only bright and winsome crea- 
ture in the story and a successful author, 
whose books people insist upon buying by 
the thousand but whom the critics never 
praise—from her own experience, we ques- 
tion the good taste of so doing. She is 
justly severe, however, upon the follies and 
vices of English society, and her theory of 
the grief of Satan, who presents himself as 
a personal character in the guise of a mod- 
ern gentleman—a grief due to the fact that 
the more his allurements are yielded to the 
more positive becomes his doom—is novel 
and puts the Satanic character in the most 
favorable light possible. We cannot com- 
mend the book as a work of art, but as a 
striking moral appeal, not always wise but 
often very powerful, we believe many peo- 
ple will value it.——The Amazing Marriage 
[Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50] is George 
Meredith’s most recent novel. It has been 
already printed in one of the magazines and 
is characterized by the author’s freshness 
and vigor in both tone and style, and we 
like it much better than its immediate pred- 
ecessor from his pen, but the style continues 
to becharacterized too often by that abrupt- 
ness and vagueness with which his readers 
are all familiar and which does not prove 
more pleasing with age. The plot of the 
story is simple yet effective, and may fairly 
be criticised as unnatural. But with all its 
faults the book is a brilliant piece of work, 
not a great novel but more than ordinarily 
interesting. ; 
Another novel prompted by events in the 
history of Jerusalem is The Doom of the 
Holy City [A. D. F. Randolph & Co. $1.25], 
by Lydia H. Farmer. It describes the over- 
throw of the city by Titus and contains 
striking pictures of the life of Rome and 
Jerusalem at that period. A romance or 
two are interwoven with the historic narra- 
tive. It is of much interest and affords 
considerable instruction in a pleasant way. 
The style is not self-consistent and consid- 
erable material is adopted from the histo- 
rians without sufficient assimilation. But 
in spite of its faults it is an excellent story. 
—A stranger to Miss Yonge’s series of 
novels would be helplessly confused among 
the crowd of characters in her latest book, 
The Long Vacation [Macmillan & Co. 
$1.00] and most of her accustomed readers 
will need to make genealogical lists as they 
read in order to sort and remember the peo- 
nile Apart frem this difficulty, the story 
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possesses considerable mild interest and 
serves as a sequel to The Pillars of the 
House and one or two others. It inciden- 
tally advocates denominational as opposed 
to national schools. 

The Country Minister’s Love Story [A. D. 
F. Randolph & Co. $1.50] is a pleasant 
Scotch novel, introducing less of dialect 
than is now the fashion—for which many 
readers will be thankful—and making ef- 
fective and interesting use of simple mate- 
rials. There is good work in it and it is 
decidedly enjoyable. —— Gabriel Setoun, 
author of Sunshine and Haar [Harper & 
Bros. $1.25], continues therein his annals 
of Barncraig and does not shrink from al- 
lowing his characters to talk their broad 
Scotch. But it is intelligible and his 
sketches are natural, often amusing and 
sometimes pathetic. The book belongs 
with those of Messrs. Maclaren, Crockett 
and Barrie.——Mr. George Eyre-Todd’s Anne 
of Argyle [Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.00] 
also is a Scotch story and is largely his- 
torical in tone. The romantic element is 
well handled and it is a spirited and en- 
tertaining book.——Coolevara, the princi- 
pal scene of Mrs. Hinkson’s new story, 
The Way of a Maid [Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.25] is an Irish village and most of the 
actors in her little drama are Irish. They 
are vividly drawn and the ins and outs of 
their somewhat exciting careers do not fail 
to interest and amuse. She has genuine 
skill in description.——The spasmodic out- 
weighs the comic in A Comedy in Spasms 
[Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.00], by Iota, 
but the story is picturesque, even if pitiful 
and somewhat disappointing. It has more 
vigor than literary finish_——Equally vig- 
orous and more polished work is found in 
The Red Spell [Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
50 cents], by Francis Gribble. Itis a story 
of the French Commune and portrays well 
several different types of the Communists, 
their motives, theories, conduct, etc. It is 
exceedingly graphic. 

The Russian Stundists have inspired a 
number of modern stories and here is an- 
other entitled Nadya, A Tale of the Steppes 
[F. H. Revell Co. $1.25]. It is entertain- 
ing and instructive in its pictures of Rus- 
sian life and religious thinking and con- 
tains many passages of spirit and pathos. 
Little need be said about it, but that little 
shall be all in praise.——Mr. J. S. Fletch- 
er’s new book, Where Highways Cross [Mac- 
millan & Co. 75 cents], is a simple, touch- 
ing little story of rural England, in which 
is displayed acute comprehension and a 
large power of characterization, and in 
which some moral problems are treated 
with ability. It is a good book.——Charles 
Egbert Craddock’s new volume contains 
three of her stories, The Mystery of Witch 
Face Mountain (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.25], with which are grouped two oth- 
ers, The Taking of the Blue Ribbon at the 
County Fair and The Casting Vote. The 
book is full of interest and pleasure for the 
reader, like everything from this author’s 
pen, and yet we meet in it only the same 
people in the same places and doing about 
the same things as heretofore.——Another 
volume which will recall the late Miss Con- 
stance F. Woolson is her Dorothy and Other 
Italian Stories [Harper & Bros. $1.25]. 
They have the languid, yet not debilitating, 
atmosphere of Italy and are strong sketches 
in more ways than one.——Stolen Souls 
[F. A. Stokes & Co. $1.00] by William 
Le Queux contains rather more than a 
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dozen short stories of adventure or peril 
and are picturesque and exciting.——Lon- 
den Idyls [T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1 25] by 
W. J. Dawson also is made up of short 
stories, the scene of which is laid in the 
great English capital. They are gentler in 
mood and often go deeper than the surface 
in the impression which they make. They 
are carefully studied and well written. 
, JUVENILE, 

The Hobbledehoy [The Lothrop Pub. Co. 
$1.25], by Belle C. Greene, is a bright, amus- 
ing and also edifying story about a boy be- 
tween youth and manhood, whose uncouth- 
ness, simplicity and honesty are described 
with appreciation and a wise discrimina- 
tion by the author, and whose career the 
young readers will follow with interest. 
The book hasa moral purpose and we rec- 
ommend it cordially——Mr. Henty has 
turned from boys to girls. His latest book 
—it makes the fourth which we have no- 
ticed within a few weeks, all of them appar- 
ently written this year—is A Girl of the 
Commune [R. F. Fenno & Co. $1.25]. We 
do not need to describe it; the boys and 
girls understand just what to expect, and 
they will find the prominent features of 
history combined with high ideals of man- 
hood and womanhood, to which they are 
accustomed in this author’s excellent books. 
—tThe Lothrop Publishing Company also 
has brought out The Boy Life of Napoleon 
[$1.25], which has been adapted and en- 
larged for the Americans from the French 
of Madame Bugenia Foa. It was written 
long ago—the author died forty years since 
—but that fact in itself is a proof of the ex- 
cellence of the book, It has lived and been 
popular ever since and American children 
will enjoy it as much as the French boys 
and girls. It is full of life and spirit and it 
is illustrated.——Col. T. W. Knox’s Life of 
General Grant has been reissued by the 
Macmillans [$150]. Colonel Knox is a 
pleasant writer and in this occasion had 
material such as he delights to handle, and 
the boys and girls will find this one of the 
most interesting of the many biographies of 
its distinguished subject.——Great Men’s 
Sons [G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50] by E. S. 
Brooks, assumes that people will be inter- 
ested to know what became of the children 
of great men and how much they accom- 
plished, and he has undertaken to tell us 
something about the sons of Cicero, Soc- 
rates, Mahomet, William the Conqueror, 
Dante, Columbus, Luther, Shakespeare and 
others. His book has been illustrated 
freely, is very interesting and contains not 
a little solid information, It will be read 
with true interest. 

Mrs. Molesworth’s prolific pen has pro- 
duced another attractive story for the chil- 
dren, The Carved Lions [Macmillan & Co. 
$1.00]. It is not lastingly impressive but is 
readable in a high degree, like all the au- 
thor’s stories.——JIn the Okefenokee [Roberts 
Bros. $1.25], by Louis Pendleton, tells of 
the adventures of some Southern lads dur- 
ing the War of the Rebellion among de- 
serters in the swamps of Georgia and is 
lively reading.——The volume of Child 
Sketches from George Eliot [Lothrop Pub. 
Co. $1.25] has been edited by Julia Ma- 
gruder and illustrated by R. B. Birch and 
Amy Brooks. The various children who 
appear in George Eliot’s different books 
are here gathered into a group of somewhat 
scattering, but rather pleasing, pictures. 
—A New Alice in the Old Wonderland 
{J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50], with illustra- 
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tions by Anna W. Richards, Jr., is a re- 
markably successful imitation of the style 
as well as of the quality of the famous ori- 
ginal, and the illustrations also are equally 
satisfactory. It is a pleasant surprise to 
find that it is possible to invent new non- 
sense of that kind so successfully. The 
children will prize the book mightily and 
many of their elders will be caught reading 
it. And the two books together will enjoy 
a long popularity. 

A Golden Week [90 cents] comes from 
Hunt & Eaton and is by Emma J. Gray. 
It is a breezy and readable story, animated 
by an excellent spirit and adapted for Sun- 
day school use.——From the same publish- 
ers comes Reub Dare’s Shad Boat [75 cents], 
by C. G. D Roberts. It is a story chiefly 
for boys and describes exciting adventures 
in an entertaining way.——My Little Boy 
Blue [F. H. Revell Co. 380 cents] is by 
Rosa N. Carey, and is one of her short, but 
skillfully and tenderly told, little stories 
which always make a strong impression. 
—Elfie and the Katy-Did |Merriam Co. 
$1.25], by Frances V. and E. J. Austen, is 
for the very young children. It tells about 
the fairies and the insects in a comical way 
and is spiritedly and prettily illustrated. 
—The Brownies Through the Union [The 
Century Co. $150], by Palmer Cox, is one 
of last year’s most charming publications 
reissued in dainty style. 

POETRY, 

The Fireside Encyclopedia of Poetry [Por- 
ter Coates. $3.50], edited by H. T. Coates, 
is out in a revised and enlarged edition, its 
thirty first. It contains the best works of 
the best English and American poets. It 
is handsomely bound and has illustrations. 
Its thirty previous editions have rendered 
it quite well known throughout our coun- 
try, and we commend it as an appropriate 
gift-book for those who do not care for, or 
who cannot afford, more elaborate publi- 
cations. 

Ballads of Blue Water and Other Poems, 
by J. J. Roche [Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.25], contains much of the recent work of 
one of the most prominent and most de- 
servedly popular of our modern American 
poets. The ring of these lines is thrilling 
and the sentiments appeal to every patri- 
otic and high-spirited reader. 

Will Carleton’s verse has established a 
solid popularity and Rhymes of Our Planet 
[Harper & Bros. $1.25] will maintain it 
creditably. The poet rarely, if ever, illus- 
trates the highest quality of inspiration 
but he knows how to sing in simple and 
pleasant strains which one and all can en- 
joy. These poems blend common sense, 
genial humor and manly piety in a natural 
and effective fashion. We commend them 
heartily. 

Spring’s Immortality and Other Poems 
(Ward, Lock & Bowden. $1.50], by Mac- 
kenzie Bell, has reached its second edition. 
It contains verses in a serious vein, some 
of them distinctively religious, all of them 
suggestive of meditation and some also in 
a measure promotive of self-analysis. They 
possess a certain purity of tone which is 
winsome, and they take rank with work of 
the better sort in their way. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Edmondo de Amicis has taken the highest 
rank among contemporary travelers who at 
the same time are authors and describe 
their travels in their writings. Among his 
several works none stands higher than his 
Spain and the Spaniards [$5.00]. Messrs. H. 
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T. Coates & Co. have issued an exquisite hol- 
iday edition of this standard work with fine 
illustrations, elegantly bound and mechani- 
cally produced in every way worthily of its 
substance, and it will bea most popular holi- 
day present.——Another very dainty book, 
in somewhat the same vein but having a more 
remote and an even more fascinating theme, 
is Mr. Alfred Parsons’s Notes on Japan 
[Harper & Bros. $3.00]. Mr. Parsons also 
is an appreciative observer and a ferceful 
narrator and his book would be a delight 
without its pictures, just as his pictures 
would be a delight without any text, but 
taking them together the result is more than 
ordinarily gratifying. 


Mrs. Anna Jameson’s well-known vol- 
umes on Sacred and Legendary Art [Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $600] has been edited 
and supplied with additional notes by 
Estelle M. Hurll, and has now been reissued 
in an edition which is likely to be a stand- 
ard for years to come. The text has been 
thoroughly re-examined, although only a 
few changes have been made, but the 
author’s work has been followed out along 
its own first lines, the opinions of modern 
critics merely being cited in regard to the 
authorship of different works of art and 
certain other details, such as the exact 
locations of pictures, being brought down 
to date. The illustrations are as excellent 
as formerly and far more numerous. In 
fact, in this particular some of the most 
thorough revision of the work has been 
done. A careful list of Mrs. Jameson’s 
authorities has been compiled and quota- 
tions from the French and Italian have 
been rendered into English, so that this 
widely known and everywhere accepted 
classic on art matters now enters upon a 
new lease of life under most favorable aus- 
pices.——Julian Ralph has an indefatigable 
pen and must bea tireless traveler. He has 
another book, Dixie, or Southern Scenes and 
Sketches [Harper & Bros. $2.50], just out, 
which is certain to be read extensively for 
its graphic portrayal of modern Southern 
life, scenery and character. There is a 
great deal of it which is without any lasting 
value and there is much that is merely en- 
tertaining, but it probably affords to the 
ordinary reader as good an idea of the im- 
pression which he would receive from a jour- 
ney through the South as he could gain in 
any other manner, It is freely illustrated. 


Elizabeth B. Johnston has carried out a 
novel idea in her book, George Washington 
Day by Day [Baker & Taylor Co, $2.50]. 
Apparently she has made a thorough study 
of his history and has: gathered together 
hundreds of items concerning him, which 
are grouped together according to the days 
of the month on which they occurred. She 
begins the year, of course, with the first of 
January, and goes through the succeeding 
months day by day. Forillustration, under 
April 9th appear three paragraphs, one de- 
scribing the arrival of General Washington 
at New London in 1776, one a letter writ- 
ten by him to Col. John Laurens ia 1781, 
and one on the receipt of a dispatch by him 
from General Sir Guy Carleton in 1783. In 
this way a somewhat disconnected, but in 
its way graphic and effective, piece of work 
is presented. It is well indexed and hand- 
somely bound.——Mr. W. H. Lamon’s Rec- 
ollections of Abraham Lincoln [A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co. $1.50] have been edited by 
Dorothy Lamon, his daughter, and forma 
somewhat miscellaneous but thoroughly in- 
teresting record. Mr. Lamon was Mr. Lin- 
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coln’s law partner and intimate friend and 
his reminiscences are as varied and read- 
able as they are numerous, They bring out 
chiefly the homely, everyday, and often 
humorous features of Lincoln’s character 
but do not lessen one’s respect for him. 
Certain important elements, however, seem 
to be wholly omitted, and the book does 
not offer a symmetrical and carefully drawn 
portrait but only sets forth some traits and 
aspects of its hero. 

Prof. N. S. Shaler of Harvard is the au- 
thor of a book upon Domesticated Animals 
[Charles Scribner’s Sons. $250] in which 
the dog, horse and certain other animals 
are discussed and represented. Scientific 
and popular qualities are well blended in 
these pages, which are full of significant 
suggestions with a mingling of interest of a 
higher and more useful sort.——The Scrib- 
ners also send us The Poor in Great Cities 
[$3.00] a vo'ume made up of contributions 
to Scribner's Magazine from 1891 to 1893 by 
Messrs. R. A. Woods, J. A. Riis, W. J. 
Tucker, Sir Walter Besant and others. Its 
substance is well known through the previ- 
ous pu>lication of its chapters. It makes 
a striking and more than ordinarily strong 
volume, which is well illustrated and will 
be found of solid and lasting value to all 
students of social economy. The Wag- 
ner Operas continue to held their own over 
the musical world as every winter’s experi- 
ence testifies, and such a book as Stories of 
the Wagner Operas [Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.50] by Mrs, H. A. Guerber will do good 
service in freshening the memory of many, 
or actually enlightening them. It contains 
the outlines of the successive operas told in 
a sufficiently full and an agreeably vivid 
manner. There are some illustrations. 

We should have been reluctant to believe 
that girls and women were expected by 
anybody to read other books than those of- 
fered to the sterner sex had not A List of 
Books for Girls and Women and Their Clubs 
{Library Bureau. $1.00], edited by Augusta 
H. Leypoldt and George Iles, brought this 
solemn truth home to our understanding. 
What the leaders of the woman’s movement 
will say to its appearance we hardly dare to 
guess, yet here it is. A list of books for 
girls and women merely! It is an excellent 
list, one at which mapy a man might not 
only condescend, but ask permission, to 
glance at at times, but in these days of 
emancipation the fact that it is intended 
merely for the gentler sex will utterly con- 
demn it in their eyes, we fear. However, if 
they will take the trouble to look at it they 
will find it a scholarly and most complete 
and helpful work in its way.— Miss Rose 
Porter has struck out into a new vein, but 
one which she knows how to handle. Her 
recent book is About Men; What Women 
Have Said [G. P, Putnam’s Sons. $1 00.] 
It contains very varied opinions, expressed 
in many different manners, It is interest- 
ing and suggestive and is prettily illus- 
trated. 

We have not great confidence in Christian 
Science and we cannot give our approval, ex- 
cept in some particulars, to the work in be- 
half of Christian Science done by Rev. Mary 
B. Eddy. Yet this sc-called science and her 
work for it are facts which many desire to 
know something about and such will find In 

Woman's Cause [Christian Science Pub. Co. 

2 cents], by Carol Norton, a largely eulo- 
gistic and, tn a certain degree, biographical 
account of Mrs Eddy.——Hans Breitman is 





an old friend to readers in many lands, and 
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Mr. Leland has taken him to Germany, and 
an account of his welcome and behavior 
there has come out in the book Hans 
Breitman in Germany; Tyrol It is funny 
and shrewd from beginning to end. —— 
The series of which we have noticed sev- 
eral numbers iv the past dealing with the 
illustraticn of our Jarge cities bas been in- 
creased by Picturesque Worcester [W. F. 
Adams Co. $3.00]. Asin tLe case of the 
previous volumes we are happy to call at- 
tention to the high quality of the artistic 
wo1k done, the illustrations being well 
chosen and superior. Residents of Wor- 
cester, or those who, having lived there, have 
been called to other cities, cannot fail to be 
pleased with so beautiful a reminder of the 
city.——Messrs. L. Prang & Co. have just 
issued some very effective pictures in addi- 
tion to their ordinary holiday cards, etc. 
One consists of the portraits of six leading 
British Poets; another is a copy cf Louis 
K. Harlow’s painting, Early Morning in 
Winter; a third is [ffley Mill on the Thames 
in England, another copy from Harlow; an- 
other is Jeannette, a pretty figure piece 
from an original by A. Hirschberg; and 
the last is Mr. Harlow’s The Old Farm by 
the Creek reproduced, a charming subject 
skillfully handled. These all illustrate the 
high quality of the work of the publishers 
and will be very much liked, especially the 
last-named, 


NOTES. 

— The family of the late Robert Louis 
Stevenson have been much annoyed by the 
eagerness of the literary world to make money 
out of his death, and indeed have been scan- 
dalized by the mercenary conduct of some 
supposed friends. 

— Many readers of the books of A. L. 
O E. probably still need to be informed, and 
will be glad to know, that these letters stand 
for A Lady of England, and are the nom de 
plume of Miss Charlotte Maria Tucker, the 
author and in later life the missionary. 

— The death of Mr. F. H. de Haas, the 
distinguished marine painter, is a grave loss 
to art. He was specially fond of subjects 
Suggested by the New England coast and was 
famous for his skill in rendering storm or 
sunset effects upon rocks. He was a Hol- 
lander but had lived here for nearly forty 
years. 

—— An American publisher is said to bave 
offered $500,000 for Henri Rochefort’s Memoirs, 
now appearing in Le Jour, but the statement 
hardly is likely. Rochefort is a picturesque, 
even if also a discreditable, sort of personage 
and has known many notable people. But 
the sum named never would be returned by 
the American public to any publishers for his 
biography. 

— At the Educational Alliance Fair, 
which opened Dec. 9 at the Madison Square 
Garden in New York, there is an Aguilar 
Library Table, at which are offered volumes 
presented by leading authors and containing 
their autographs, signed portraits, a letter by 
Dr. Holmes, a fine and very rare engraving 
of R. L. Stevenson, autograph copies of the 
writings of Sir Henry Irving, etc. 

— Alexandre Dumasalso is dead—on Nov. 
27. Less widely read among Americans than 
some of his French contemporaries, and proba- 
bly less of late than formerly, he was neverthe- 
less known to all students of French literature 
as a prolific and brilliant novelist and drama- 
tist. A death on the same day which will 
be much more felt in American literary cir- 
cles is that of Rev. Octavius B. Frethingham, 


of Boston, who was formerly a Unitariaa min- 


ister but became so advanced as to retire 
from the pulpit. He was a writer of rare 
ability and excellence and had a wide repu- 
tation as both author and critic. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 

THE CuP OF TKFMBLING AND OTHER STORIFS. By 
Mary Hallock Foote. pp. 273. $1.25. 

FROKBEL’s Gifts. By Kate D. Wiggin and Nora 
A. Smith. pp 202. $1.00 

LEGENDS OF THE MONASTIC ORDERS, By Mrs, 
Anna Jameson. Edited vy Estelle M. Huril. pp. 
467. $3.00. 

MEMOIRS OF EARLY ITALIAN PAINTERS. By Mrs. 
Apna Jameson. Edited by Estelle M. Hurll. pp. 
281. $3.00. 

LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA. By Mrs Anna Jame- 
son. Editea by Esteiie M. Hurll. pp. 372. $3 00. 

THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF OLIVER WEN- 
DELL HOLMES pp. 352. $200. 

Lee d Shepard, Boston. 

WAIFFS FROM WILD MEADOWS. By S. W. Foss. 
PP: 272. $1.50. 

IEUTENANT AT EIGHTEEN. By Oliver Optic. 
Pp. 483. $1.50. ” 

ON WINDS OF Fancy BLOWN. By Mary Y. Shap- 
leigh. $2.00. 

POEMS OF THE FARM. Selected and illustrated by 
A.C. Eastman. pp. 67. $2.50 

Alpha Publishing Co Boston. 

BABYLAND. Edited by C.8.and E F. Pratt. pp. 

144. $1.00. 


LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN. Edited by C. S. and 
E. F. Pratt. pp. 384. $1.50, 

Cong. S. 8S. & Pub, Society. Boston. 

THE HOME DEPARTMENT OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL, 
By M.C. Hazard, Pb. D. pp. 145. 50 cents. 

BAPTISM AS TAUGHT IN THE SCRIPTURES. By R. R. 
Loyo. pp.101. 50 vents. 

Brudlee Whitten Boston. 

NATURE’S FASHIONS IN LADY’S SLIPPERS. By C.8. 
Young. 75 cents. 

Ginn & Co. Boston. 

THE PHILOSOPBY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE: The 
Middle Ages. By Greenough White. pp. 266. 30 
cents. 

Estes & Lauriat, Boston. 
THE CHATTERBOX. pp.412. $1.25. 
Macmillan & Co. New York. 
A —— Passion, By Ella MacMahon. pp. 371. 
25 

LETTERS OF MATTHEW ARNOLD. 2 — Arranged 
by G. W. E. Russell. pp. 467,443 $3.00. 

Ove —— FRIEND. By Charies Dickens. pp. 
78 $1.6 

HEREDITY AND CHRISTIAN PROBLEMS. By A. H. 
Bradford, pp. 281 $1.50 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York 

ISRAEL AMONG THE NATIONS. By A. Leroy-Beau- 

ye Translated by Frances Hellman. pp. 385. 
75. 

THE MIDSUMMER OF ITALIAN ART. By Frank P. 
Stearns. pp. 321. $2.25. 

THE SECRET OF MANKIND. pp.417. $200. 

NOVELS BY EMINENT HANDS. By W. M. Thack- 
eray. pp. 161. $1.75. 

Harper & Brothers. New York 
HARPER’S ROUND TABLE FOR 1895. pp. 1,096. $3.50. 
A HOUSE BOAT UN THE STYX. By John K. Bangs. 

pp.171 $1.25. 

AFTERMATH. By James L. Allen. pp. 135. $1.00. 

Hunt & Eaton. New York. 

THE WONDERS OF MODERN MECHANISM. By C.H. 
Cochrame. pp. 402. $1.20. 

THE CuRistT DREAM By L.A. Banks, pp. 275. 

Maynard, Merrill & Co. New York. 

DAS DEUTSCHE. ORDENSLAND PREUSSEN. By 
H. von treitschke, Edited by W.8. Lyon, M.A. 
pp. 139. 40 cents. 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND: CHAPTER I. By Lord 
Macauley. pp.154. 24cents 

J. Selwyn Tait & Sons New York. 

THE INVISIBLE PLAYMATE. By William Canton, 
pp. 95. 75 cents. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. New York. 

SLAIN BY THE DOONES AND OTHER STORIES. By 
R. D. Blackwure. pp. 244. $1 25. 

c D. Appleton & Co. New York 

THE STORY OF THE INDIAN. By G. B: Grinnell. 
pp. 268. $1.50 

Baker & Taylor Co. New York. 

GIVING AND GETTING CREDIT. By F. W. Goddard. 
pp. 217. 

Thomas Whittaker. New York. 

THE GREAT CHARTER OF CHRIST. By W. B. Car- 
penter, D.D.,D.C.L. pp, 300. $1.50. 

John McGill White & Co. Philadelphia. 

BIBLE VIEWS OF CREATION. By Rey. G. R. Moore. 
pp. 174. 60 cents. 

David C. Cook Publishing Co. Chicago. 

Titus, A COMRADE OF THE CROsS. By Florence 
M. Kingsley. pp. 280. $100. 


PAPER COVERS. 


Am. Academy of Political & Social Science. Phil- 
adelphia. 

THE AMENDMENTS TO THE ITALIAN CONSTITUTION, 

By Prof. . A. Ruiz. pp.57. 25 cents. 
B. Ketcham New York. 

CHRIST inion By Hanoah W. Smith. pp. 14. 
15 cents. 

Joy, ResT AND FAITA. 
pp.16 15 cents. 

HOME MAKING. 
cents. 

Maynard, Merrill & Co. New York, 

MERRILL’s VERTICAL PENMANSRIP. Three num- 
bers. 

THE STORY OF THE EARTH. By H.G. Seeley. pp. 
186. 40 cents. 


By Henry Drummond. 


By Ian Maclaren. pp. 18. 15 


MAGAZINES. 


December. TAF ATLANTIC MONTALY.—THE CHAP 
BookK.—TSHE LITERARY News.—THE HOMILETIC 
REVIEW — APPLETON’S POPULAR SCIENCE 
MONTSLY.—THE CHARITIES KEVIEW.—REVIFW 
OF REVIEWS.—TBE BOOK RBUYER—PLE4SaNT 
Hours FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.—THE BOOKMAN. 
—THE SAILORS’ MAGAZINE. — LIPPINCOTT’S — 
New EXGcaNndD MAGAZINE.— THE CENTURY — 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN.— THE EDUCATIONAL RE- 
VIEW. 
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A ONE-DOLLAR PRESENT 
ACCEPTABLE TO EVERY WOMAN 


No one, at a loss for a Christmas present to a girl cr a woman, can go astray in 
giving a year’s subscription to 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 


For One Dollar it will come for a whole year, and bring the giver to mind twelve times. 


For 1896, A DOLLAR will include 


STORIES ARTICLES EDITORIAL ARTICLES 


By RUDYARD KIPLING By EX-PRESIDENT HARRISON By C,H, PARKHURST, D.D. 
SARAH ORNE JEWETT § “EDNA LYALL” MRS. LYMAN 

MARY E, WILKINS MARY ANDERSON pp agreed Naa 

FRANK R. STOCKTON GENERAL A. W.GREELY ROBERT J. BURDETTE 

JEROME K. JEROME MRS. A.D.T. WHITNEY EDWARD’ W. BOK, etc., ete. 

JULIA MAGRUDER KATE GREENAWAY And a striking series of poems by 

“IAN MACLAREN” BRET HARTE JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


Together with Musical Compositions and Musical Articles 
By LJ. PADEREWSKI 


ARTHUR SULLIVAN MAUD POWELL 
REGINALD DE KOVEN MADAME BLAUVELT 
etc., etc., etc. etc., etc., etc. 


With illustrations by the foremost artists of the world. 


ALL THIS FOR ONE DOLLAR 


A Subscription now sent can begin with the superb Christmas number. 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 


COPYRIGHT, 1895, BY THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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HAVE YOU READ 


THESE 


NEW BOOKS? 


By Mr. Alden 


A STUDY OF DEATH. By Henry MILLs 
ALDEN, Author of “ God in His World.” 
Post 8vo, Half Leather, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Top, $1.50. 


The book is fascinating and suggestive to a 
remarkable degree, and has all the charm of 
the remotest foreign travel in its difference 
from the beaten tracks of our habitual thought. 
—The Nation, N.Y. 

The elevation of the thought, the fulfill- 
ment in the text of the rare promise of the 
title, and, not least of all, the personality of 
the author ... these things mark a literary 
event.—Boston Herald. 

Words of unspeakable, priceless comfort 
for those who mourn, and inspire courage in 
those who fear.—Boston Advertiser. 

This is the work of athinker. Its intellect- 
ual power holds, its argument compels. It is 
destined to be a book of indefinitely extended 
service for this reason.—Boston Evening Tran- 


script. 
By Dr. Van Dyke 


THE STORY OF THE OTHER WISE MAN. 
By Henry vAN Dyke, author of “ The 
Christ-Child in Art,” etc. Illustrated 
by F. Luis Mora. 4to, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, Deckel Edges and Gilt Top, 


$1.50. 

It is a matchless parable ... marvelously 
is it told; with life, color, action, and yet 
with deep reflection and profound signifi- 
cance —Evangelist, N. Y. 

Dr. Van Dyke is a scholar with a vivid im 
agination. He never writes along old lines, 
but blazes a path for himself through the 
woods. He tells a captivating story and does 
it in a unique way.—N. Y. Herald. 


A Life of Christ for Young 
People 


In Questions and Answers. By Mary 
Hastincs Foote. With Map. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


The Rev. Dr. Davin H. Greer writes: I 
believe it to be one of the most satisfactory 
manuals of that character which I have ever 
seen. It meets a need both in the family and 
the Sunday school, and I am sure that its 
merits will be very quickly and widely appre- 
ciated. It is not often that I can give an in- 
dorsement so cordially and unreservedly as 
in this case. 

The purpose that the author entertained 
when entering upon her work has been well 
carried to completion. She has produced a 
book that will be found by persons—parents, 
Sunday schoel teachers and others—who wish 
to teach of Christ and have no proper ma- 
terial at hand with which to do it, of great 
assistance and value.—N. Y. Times. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 


New York. 
gga the New Year 
with Good Singing !!! 


HIGHEST PRAISE FOR THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 
830 per 100 copies. 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR HYMNS, for YOUNG PEOPLE. 
B30 per 100 copies. 
GOSPEL HYMNS. 1 to 6,for DEVOTIONAL MEETINGS, 
Excelsior Music Edition, 739 Hymns, $75 per 100 copies. 
Words only, limp Cloth covers, - $10 “ 100 “* 
The above are unequalled. Do not substitute inferior 
books because of lower prices, The best are cheapest!! 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
76 East 9th St..New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 
for Young Men and 
CARLETON SCHOOL Boys. College prepar- 
atory and general course of study. Individual teach. 


ing. Gymnasium, bowling alley, ete. Circulars. 
I, N. CARLETON, Ph. D. 
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THE BIBLE STUDY UNION (or BLAKESLEE) LESSONS 


FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS AND BIBLE CLASSES. 





We announce for 1896 the completion of the Series of Lessons on 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST 


from the four gospels, which are now issued in the following 


SEVEN CRADES: 


Primary Lessons and Cards, 
Primary Monthly, 
Child’s Quarterly, 


FOR BIBLE CLASSES—Senior Quarterly. 


Junior Qua terly, 
lotermediate Quarterly, 
Progressive Quarterly, 


so that each department of the Sunday School may stndy a lesson fitted to its special needs, yet 


all study the same general subject matter. We also offer for 


AIDS TO 


STUDY: 


Primary Teachers’ Helper; Bible Study Manual; a Harmony; two Lives of Christ; and for the senior 
grade weekly notes in The Watchman, Evangelist, Christian Work, Advance, and other papers. 
Those who have already used these lessons will find them greatly improved io their present form. Those 
who begin using them now will be surprised and pleased at the interest they awaken in both young and old. 
Why not try them in 1896, and thus allow your school, or a few classes at least, to study a connected and 
complete life of Christ from the four Gospels instead of the fragmentary one from Luke aione, which is 


c 
begun January | in the Internatioaal Series? 


Specimen Lessons Free. Address (stating Grades desired) 


THE BIBLE STUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 21 Bromfield St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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NEW BOOKS. 
STUDIES IN THE MOSAIC INSTITUTIONS 


The Tabernacle, the Priesthood, the Sacrifices, the 
Feasts of Ancient Israel. By W. G. MOOREHEAD, 
D.D., Professor in the United rresbyterian fheo- 
logical Seminary, Xenia, O. A valuable treatise on 
the religious rites and ceremonies of the Jews, 
showing the vital connection between them and the 
truths of Christianity as taught in the New Testa- 
ment. Illustrations of the Tabernacle, Court, 
Furniture, ete 


12mo, cloth, handsomely printed. Price $1.25. 


THE SWORD OF THE LORD, 324 Ho"s2 


Major D. W. WHITTLK. Contains two series of 
* Forty Questions” with answers—(1) ** From Chris- 
tian Workers” about the best equipment for work; 
(2)** From Loquirers,”’ with convenient tables, etc , 
for reference, and a plan for reading the Bible 
through in one year. 


“ As useful for home reading as in the inquiryzroom.’ 
—The Golden Rule. 

Vest-pocket size, flexible leather, thin paper. Price 2% 
cents, net, postpaid. 


AT HAND A Pocket Vocabulary of Daily Duty and 
¢ Privilege. By M. KR. DRorRy, D.D. In- 
troduction by Francis E.Clark, D.D. An admirable 
text-book for young Christian workers. 
“It is eminently practicalin its matter and method.” 
—The Lutheran Observer. 
Uniform in size and binding with “Sword.” Price 25 
cents, net, postpaid. 
New edition re- 


HANDBOOK FOR WORKERS, (000° wana 


of Scripture Texts and Readings. By M.R. Drory, 
D.D. Introduction by Kev. Geo. F. Pentecost. The 
best manual of the kind published and the most 
complete. Many thousands have been sold. Printed 
on fine thin paper, uniform in size and binding with 
above. Price 25 cents,net, postpaid. Extraleather, 
50 cents, net. 


A HAPPY LIFE By MARY DAVIES STEELE. 16mo, 
« 76 pages, laid paper, special de- 
sign, $1.00. 

Miss Steele is known among readers of the Atlantic 
by her contributions, literary and historieal. This 
little book of hers comes from the thought and read- 
ing of one wko has always been a partial invalid, 
but who has found in her “ books, friends, nature 
and God,” the essentials of a happy life. 


For these books, ask your bookseller, or send to 


W. J. SHUEY, Pablishers, Dayton, 0. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 





Established, 1855. 
3 East 4TH STREET, N. Y. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Ill.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100-paged 
Agency Manual free. EVERETT O. FISK & Co. 


History of the Christian 
Church. 


SECOND EDITION. 


By H. C. Suetpon, Professor in Boston 
University. 5 vols., 8vo, rer set, $10 00. 


The Early Church. $2 00 
The Medizval Church. $2 00. 
Modern Church. Part I. $2.00. 
Modern Church. Part Il. $200 
Modern Church. Part III. $2.00, 
This work is the fruit of Professor Sheldon’s 
labors and study for upwards of twenty years. He 
has applied ripe scholarship, excellent taste, broad 
views, to a subject which must appeal to a very 
large class of readers. 
“ Up to date and trustworthy.”— The Outiook. 
“A positive contribution to the literature of its sub- 
ject.’"— Wm. Matthews, LL. D. 


“Can be read with equal profit by the general reader 
and the investigator and student.’’— Christian Advocate 


For sale by ali booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by the pub- 
lishers, on receipt of price. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & Co., 


New York, 46 East 14th Street. 
Boston, 100 Purchase Street. 





Inspiring 
Books 


For the Home. 
For the Sunday School. 


We will be glad to mail to any 
one our new and beautifully illus- 


trated Catalogue of New Books for 
Young People. These books tell 
a story for a purpose, and, while 
very interesting, will energize their 
readers to live useful and noble 
lives. 

Send postal card for free copy 
of this catalogue to-day to 


W. A. WILDE & CO., Boston. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


Regular and elective courses, literary. scientific, 
lassi Pupils also fitted for advanced courses in 











MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Course of study complete, therough, Biblical and 
ractical. Alsoan elective English course. Advanced 
emitic study optional. Entrance examination on 

 ascnomgy = , Sept. 4. Address Prof. F. B. DENIO, 

ngor, Me. 





leading colleges. Excellent advantages in art and 
music. Fine library, laboratory, observatory, gym- 
nasium, bowling alley; outdoor sports, careful phys- 
ical training. Perfect sanitary arrangements. Best 
home influences. Beautifully situated, 28 miles from 


n. 
6lst year. Winter term, Jan. 2, 189. Illustrated pros- 
pectus. Address 
MISS A. E, STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 
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“Old Colony” Books 


Jane G. Austin. 
Standish of Standish. 16mo, $1.25. 


The Same. Holiday Edition. With 20 
photogravures from designs by FRANK 
T. MERRILL. 2 vols., 12mo, $5.00. 


Betty Alden. 16mo, $1.25. 
A Nameless Nobleman. 16mo, $1.25. 


Dr. Le Baron and His Daughters. 16mo, 
$1.25. 


David Alden’s Daughter, and Other 
— of Colonial Times. 16mo, 


Mrs. Austin’s stories reproduce with re- 
markable fidelity and loyalty the characters 
and incidents of the early years of the old 
Plymouth Colony. 


John A. Goodwin. 


The Pilgrim Republic. An Historical 
Review of the Colony of New Plym- 
outh, with Sketches of the Rise of 
other New England Settlements, a His- 
tory of Congregationalism, and the 
Creeds of the Period. With Maps and 
Plans. 8vo, 682 pages, $4 00, net. 


Sold by booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


MARY LYON YEAR BOOK. 


Edited by HELEN MARSHALL NORTH. 


A selection from the writings of Mary Lyon, with ap- 
prepriate poetical selections and passages of Scripture. 
An Introduction by President 
Elizabeth 8. Mead, of Mt. 
Holyoke College. This most 
charming book is peculiarly 
suited to be the daily compan- 
ion of thoughtful young men 
and women. Miss Lyon’slife- 
work was for this class. Her 
words are strong, suggestive, 
practical,and the 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come. 


BosTON MINISTERS’ MERTING, Pilgrim Hall, Dec. 
16, 10 A.M. Address by Rev. Frederick J. Stanley, 
L. H. D., formerly professor of English in a college in 
Japan, and also employed under the mikado in the 
Japanese court. Subject, The War and Treaty Between 
China and Japan. 


FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING in the 
nae of the Woman’s Board of Missions every Friday 
a A.M. 


UNION BIBLE CLAss, conducted by Rev, W. E. Bar- 
ten, Bromfield Street Church, Boston, Saturday, 3 P.M. 


PASSING COMMENT. 

A good way for the churches to support the 
no license cities this year will be for them to 
adopt the idea of the churches in a town of 
the Lake States, which opens warm rooms 
every Saturday afternoon, where hot temper- 
ance drinks and food are served. The saloon 
keepers are said to be ‘‘appalled”’ at finding 
their regular customers going to the churches. 

If the building of new houses would insure 
the same effect everywhere, many of our 
churches would be benefited by additions to 
their present quarters. The church in ques- 
tion in Connecticut has never had such large 
Sunday offerings as at this time, when it has 
been making special efforts for its new chapel. 

The approach of Christmas makes oppor- 
tune the suggestion that one city furnished 
last year. All the young people’s societies of 
different denominations united in an enter- 
tainment for 100 poor children. The plan 
succeeded so well that it will be tried again 
this year. 

Good cleaning is going on in one of Ore- 
gon’s large centers, and any one with halfa 
look can see that if the leaders were working 
for personal ends, as is charged, they would 
not prefer pure to corrupt affairs for carrying 
out such purposes. 

A discussion on missionary societies in a 
Maine church proved a great suceess con- 
ducted on such a novel line as it was. 

Every pastor his own printer is evidently 





y- 
ing Scriptural and poetical) se- 
lections are admirably chosen. 
Both back and front covers of 
the book are printed in gold. 
The cover design is a repro- 
duction ofaf ld French 
binding, and the volume, with 
its uncut pages, deckel edges, 
wide margins and beautiful 
antique type, is a unique spec- 
imer of bookmaking. Size of 
book 4x7 inches, 


Price, Cloth, Gilt Top, Uncut Edges, $1.25. 


Little Jolliby’s Christmas. 


By Mrs. HARRIET A. CHEEVER. Holiday binding. 
ice, 50 cents. 

Acritie’s verdict: ‘One of the most touching Christ- 

along with the best of 


Die - 
valid hunchback boy in a Home for Friendless Children, 
with a remarkable gift for story-telling. His stories 
were always about fairies. But as the little fellow 
learned of Christ he told of the Loveliest One, brighter, 
sweeter, tenderer, mere hetpful than all the others, and 
im hearing about him the hard and pugnacious hearts 
ef Pats eQuee and Tilly McGuire were comnletely 


melted. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


Little Miss Besten. A new edition. Price, $1.25. 

A Christmas story of unusual charm to young or old. 
It telis of a little girl who lived in a poor district of 
Beston with rough women who had taken her at her 
mother’s death. She finally escaped from them, and, 
after many adventures, at last finds a happy home, and 
fer the first time learns the meaning of Christmas. 


Congregational 8.8. & Publishing Society, 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 


Religious Notices. 


TEE AMBRICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION has been 
at werk seventy-one years for the retired rural districts. 
Its union methods speciedy it to ities 
ef sparse populations divided in religious sentiments. 
Its missionaries visit families, distribate religious liter- 
ature, hold evangelistic —- and organize Sunday 
Schools. Probably no evangel a! agency has larger 
results for the amount expended. 11,000,000 children are 

et out of Sunday Schooi. Will yeu help to save them? 

md to Rev. Addison P. Foster, D. D., New England 
Secretary, | Beacon St., Room 40, Boston. 

AMBRIOAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
&t., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social conditionofseamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
rnomes and boarding houses in leading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoin 
sels; publishes the Sailor's Magazine, Seamen’s 


e > 

Contributions te sustain its work are solicited, and 

remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
© 


























riend 


the main office ef the Society at New York. 
HARLES H. TRASK, Prendent. 
Buy. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. CG. StuRGES 7reasurer. 
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the maxim of a New Hampshire minister. 
2 Papers 


2 Books ‘* $6.00 


THE ONGREGATIONALIST 
1896 
Premium Plan. 





One renewal and one new subscription 
with $6 secures the paper for one year to 
both, and any TWO $1.25 or $1.50 Books 
(your own selection); papers and books sent 
postpaid. An additional book for each ad- 
ditional new name. Or, if you prefer, we 
will send one set of Palestine Pictures as 
a premium for one new name. 


Make your selection from the catalogue of 
any publisher, only avoiding subscription, 
foreign and special works. 


For Instance. 


Such books as the following have been ordered 
in connection with the above offer: 


Dr. SMITH’S HOME AND COUNTRY. 

DAYS OF AULD LANG SYNE. 

BONNIE BRIER BUSH. 

WITNESS OF IMMORTALITY. 

CHRISTIAN CONSCIOUSN KSB. 

MEN OF THE Moss HaGs, 

LILAC SUNBONNET. 

TURNING POINTS IN SUCCESSFUL CHARACTER, 
DOCTRINE AND LIFE. 

MARGARET WINTHROP. 

WuHaT I TOLD Dorcas. 

GREAT MISSIONARIES OF THE CHURCH. 

Dr. G. A. GORDON’S CHRIST OF TODAY. 

Two LITTLE PILGRIMS’ PROGRESS. 

Prof. STEVENS’S DOCTRINE AND LIFE. 
DEXTER’S STORY OF THE PILGRIMS, ETC., ETC. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
1 Somerset St., Boston. 
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Several pastors are taking this favorable 
opportunity, while their congregations have 
special claims upon their attention from mis- 
sion lands, to show just what has already 
been done by our workers there. 


FRANKLIN CHURCH HOUSED ANEW. 


We present this week a front elevation of 
the new meeting house of the First Church in 
Franklin, Mass. This is the fourth building 
of the church in the 157 years of its history. 
It is situated upon the exact site of its prede- 
cessor, which was burned Sept. 21, 1893, and is 
constructed of wood and stone. The exposed 
foundation is of Milford granite set in broken 
ashler, and as it forms part of the tower and 
entrances gives an exceedingly artistic effect. 
The exterior of the edifice is covered with 
richly stained brown shingles. 

The building is 100 by 61 feet, and has a 
clock tower 100 feet high which forms a part 
of one of the handsome and well lighted front 
porches. The interior of the house is pleas- 
ing in its symmetrical proportions, its har- 
monious coloring and the evident adaptation 
to the needs of the people as regards utility 
and convenience. The auditorium measures 
60 by 57 feet, is lighted on north and south by 
two large stained glass windows, and is 
ceiled in Georgia pine and heavy arched 
trusses of finished cypress. The floor is in- 
clined. In the rear of the pulpit platform is 
the organ and choir gallery. The pews, pul- 
pit, furniture and organ case are all of oak. 

In the rear of the main room, and separated 
from it by handsome sliding doors paneled in 
chipped glass, is the chapel with its three 
anterooms. It accommodates 300 persons and 
is designed for Sunday school uses. 

The chapel has beautiful windows facing 
the West and has entrances through a vesti- 
bule leading directly from two main porches. 
The second floor has a gallery passage to the 
auditorium, a place for eighty sittings and 
two large parlors designed for social purposes 
and for the primary Sunday school. There 
are also two large classrooms. 

The basement is conveniently divided into 
apartments for steam heating apparatus, a 
finely furnished dining-room forty by sixty 
feet in size, and a well-furnished kitchen. 
The entire building is lighted by electricity. 
Special arrangements for opening the chapel 
and other rooms into the auditorium give 
room for 850 persons within good range of the 
pulpit. The architect was Mr. W. J. Paine 
of Boston and the builder Mr. J. A. Dodge of 
Somerville. The entire cost was about $30,- 
000, including clock, bell and all furnishings 
and gifts. This sum has been nearly pro- 
vided for. 

The dedicatory services, which took place 
last Thursday afternoon and evening, were 
largely attended and were shared in by the 
ex-pastors of the church and the pastors of 
the Mendon Conference and of the local 
churches. The principal addresses were by 
Rev. Webster Woodbury, Rev. R. K. Harlow 
and Rev. G. E. Lovejoy. The sermon was by 
the pastor, Rev. C. A. Longren, and the prayer 
by Rev. Jacob Ide. H. P. R. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 


Bangor. 

Professors Ropes, Paine and Sewall lectured be- 
fore the Methodist Institute, which met in Bangor 
Dec. 3, 4, on Biblical Study, Church History, and 
the Privilege of the Ministry, respectively.—— Dr. 
A. H. Quint has been chosen to deliver the annual 
address before the Rhetorical Society next May. 


Yale. 

Last Friday evening the Semitic Club was ad- 
dressed by Rev. E. C. Sage on The Sacrifices of the 
Old Testament in Relation to the Atonement.— 
Muller’s Christian Doctrine of Sin will be one of 

text-books used by the class in systematic the- 
ae Books recently reviewed by the class are 
Canon Gore’s Bampton Lectures on the Incarnation 
and Fairbairn’s The Place of Christ in Modern The 
ology.—The Middle Class in homiletics is discuss- 
ing the characteristics of Frederick W. Robertson 
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as a preacher.—Examinations will be given next 
week prior to the Christmas vacation, which occurs 
Dec, 21-Jan. 3. 

Chicago. 

Dr. T. C. Hall addressed the students last Thurs- 
day on The Relation of the Pulpit to Definite Social- 
istic Schemes. In the evening Rev. Jiro Okabé,a 
Japanese, who is engaged in the study of sociology 
in connection with the university and the Chicago 
Commons, spoke before the Students’ Missionary 
Society on Mission Work Among the Japanese in 
the Hawaiian Islands, where he has served as mis- 
sionary for several years.—On Friday afternoon, 
in connection with the sociological department, Mr. 
Matt. Pinkerton, superintendent of the detective 
agency, discussed The Detection of Crime as the 
Means of Its Prevention. 


CONFERENCES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 

Cr.—The quarterly meeting of the Windham 
County Conference was held in Putnam last week 
Tuesday. Rev. C. A. Dinsmore gave an enjoyable 
report of the doings of the National Council and 
Rev. G. H. Cummings preached the sermon. 

O.—Sault Ste. Marie Association met in Sault Ste. 
Marie, Nov. 21, 22. There were papers on Longer 
Pastorates and Home Worship, and missionary ad- 
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suggestive way the subject The Supernatural in 
Art. 

Thirteen thousand, nine hundred and nineteen 
visits, 654 of them being to the sick in homes and 
hospitals, 107 copies of the Scriptures and 17,295 
religious papers distributed, 237 persons gathered 
into Sunday school, 300 meetings held and employ- 
ment secured for 138 persons, represent, in part, the 
work of the missionaries connected with the City 
Missionary Society during the last two months. 
Nearly every unit of the numerical totals is the 
key to some history that, if written out, would 
touch the hard hearts and give inspiration to 
every worker in the Master’s vineyard. Of the 
visits made 7,356 were upon families not before 
visited this year. Of these 3,600 were Protestant, 
and in them there were found 255 children between 
the ages of five and sixteen out of Sunday school, or 
one child in about every fourteen families. This 
canvass shows that in Protestant families fewer 
children of school age are out of Sunday scbool 
than is generally supposed, but the City Missionary 
Society keeps a vigilant outlook upon this impor- 
tant field and cultivates it faithfully and success- 
fully. 


BROOKLINE.—The new enterprise, which holds 
services on Sunday afternoons at the Casino, Bea- 
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dresses by Rev. and Mrs. Joel Martin. Much time 
was given to discussing and adopting systematic 
methods of raising money for benevolences. 


CONGREGATIONAL CLUBS. 
Mass.—At the last meeting of the North Bristol 
Club the members were greatly interested in a 
stirring addreas by Prof. G. D. Herron on A Social 
Lesson from the Life of Jacob. 


ILut.—The Central Illinois Club held its second 
meeting of the year in Peoria, Nov. 18. Over 130 
guests sat down tothe tables. The address was by 
Pres. J. H. Finley of Knox College on Associated 
Charities. ; 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 

Boston.—Last Friday, in response to the call from 
the officers of the American Board, many services 
of prayer were held in behalf of suffering Armenia. 
A largely attended noon meeting gathered at the 
rooms of the Prudential Committee in the Congre- 
gational House. Dr. Judson Smith addressed the 
Walnut Avenue congregation, Dr. Nehemiah Boyn- 
ton the Union Church and Dr. A. E. Dunning the 
Central Church in Jawaica Plain on the condition 
and work of the missionaries of the Board. Re- 
ports indicate that the day was extensively of 
served in Congregational churches here and 
elsewhere.— The chief address at the Ministers’ 
Meeting last Monday morning was by Rev. Arthur 
Little, D.D., who treated in an illuminating and 


consfield Terraces, is moving forward with a grati- 
fying attendance and interest. Several gentlemen, 
most of them living in the immediate vicinity, 
have assuciated themselves as av informal commit- 
tee to be responsible for the carrying on of the 
services The preacher last Sunday was Rev. Ar- 
thur Little, D. D., and there was special music fur- 
nished by Misses Montgemery and Waldron. Next 
Sunday Rev. W. E. Barton, D. D., will preach. 


JAMAICA PLAIN.—Central. The annual meeting 
last Thursday evening was attended by about 350 
members. The total membersbip is 536, a net gain 
of twenty-six during the year. The most promi- 
nent feature of the evening was an admirable ad- 
dress by Rev. Dr. Nehemiah Boynton on Our Con- 
gregational Heritage. Such an address, pointing 
out what Congregationalists ought to know, prize 
and perpetuate in their history, would be an ad- 
mirable adjunct to the annual meetings of other 
churches. 


REVERE.—First, Rev. W. F. Eaton, pastor, has 
laid new carpets in the meeting house and inserted 
new steam heating apparatus and a new pipe organ. 
During the past three years over 100 new members 
have been added to the church roll. The Junior 
Endeavor Society bas a membership of over fifty 
and an attendance of over seventy. The Sunday 
congregations are larger than ever before in the 
history of the church. 


MELROSE.—Rev. A. G. Bale last Sunday announced 


to his people that he had determined to resign his 
pastorate, and that his resignation would be offered 
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to take effect July 1, 1896. This is Mr. Bale’s first 
and only pastorate, last Sunday being the twenty- 
seventh anniversary of his settlement. 

HAVERAILL.—Mrs. Kendall Flint, who died re- 
cently, was well known for ber charitable gifts and 
as amember and founder of several societies. At 
the death of her brother nearly all of his estate was 
left to her, to be divided on her death so that, be- 
side other bequests, North Church receives $30,000; 
American Board, $5,000; C. H. M.S., $5,000; Haver- 
hill Y. M.C. A., $15,000; Riverside Church, $5,000; 
Union Church, $6,000, and Andover Seminary, $5,000. 
— North. Miss N. M. Flood, for several years as- 
sistant pastor, has resigned her position to devote 
her efforts tothe Young Women’s Building Associa- 
tion, whieh is soon to open a home for young women. 

LowWELL.—First A farewell reception was given 
to Miss Annie S. Harlow, the well-known Sunday 
school worker, last Thursday evening. After the 
reception there were remarks by Dr. J. M. Greene, 
Dr Smith Baker and Rev. J.M. Dutton. Miss Har- 
low begins her work in Philade)phia Jan, 1——All 
the churches have been zealously at work in the no 
license cause. ‘the campaign hag been carried on 
under the charge of a committee of which Rev. C. 
L. Merriam is an active member. The First and 
John Street Churches invited the neighboring Bap- 
tist and Methodist churches to unite with them in 
union services Jast Sunday evening, and two large 
meetings were the result. A union prayer meeting 
was held the night before election. 

GRAFTON.—Union. The fine new meeting house 
80 lately dedicatet was recently damaged to quite 
an extent by fire and water. The cause was a de- 
fective flue. Fortunately the flames were discov- 
ered early enough to confine the fire to the base- 
ment, but steam and smoke have greatly injured 
the new frescoing and paint. Insurance covers the 
loss, which 1s estimated at $550. 

ATHOL.—The cburch has just raised $300 for the 
General Howard Roll of Honor. After the pastor, 
Rev. E 8S. Gould, preached on a recent rally Sun- 
day, four or five laymen spoke and the subscrip- 
tions followed. 

LENox.—A pastel portrait of Dr. Samuel Shepard, 
pastor fifty years, from 1795, has recently been 
given to the church. It is of rare workmansbip, a 
striking likeness and life-size, by Mr. Percival De 
Luce of New York. 

CURTISVILLE —Services of rededication were held 
Nov. 26, the building, erected in 1825, having been 
made over and beautified at an expense of $2.300 
through the generous assistance of J. E. Parsons, 
E3q., a wealthy Presbyterian lawyer of New York, 
who has founded in the village a Fresh Air Chil- 
dren’s Home ‘in memory of a daughter lately de- 
ceased. The children, of whom there are alwass 
100 at the home, fill the meeting house with their 
presence and song. 

NorTH ADAMS —Special services were conducted 
last week on the first Sunday of Rev. W. L. Ten- 
ney as regular pastor. The lesson was dispensed 
with, and talks were given by the pastor and others. 
The day was made an installation Sunday. 

Maine. 

BANGOR.—The pastors of the city plan to assist 
the church in Oldtown by preaching Sunday even- 
ings while it has no pastor——By the will of the 
late John F. Cobley, Bangor Seminary receives 
$5,000, the Y. M. C. A. and other local organizations 
$1,000 each, the A. M. A. and Maine Missionary So- 
ciety $5,000. 

Bats.— Winter Street receives $5,000 from the 
estate of the late Miss M.D. Moody. Other legacies 
are $10,000 to the Bath Y.M.C.A., $3,000 to the 
Maine Missionary Society and $10,000 for building 
and furnishing a goodwill cottage, to be called the 
Charles E. Moocy Cottage. 

DOVER AND FoOxcROFT.—The Men’s Sunday Even- 
ing Club held a novel missionary meeting recently 
at which the general subject of missions was dis- 
cussed somewhat as in a debate, each of the five 
speakers endeavoring to prove the department of 
the work which he represented as most important. 


New Hampshire. 


MANCHESTER.—First, The two weeks’ special 
services have been of great benefit in increasing 
the activity. Meetings are more largely attended 
and Christians feel their obligation to be more 
active. The Sunday Evening Service Club is reor- 
ganized and its committees are at work. Large 
congregations attend on Sunday evenings. The 
special musical attractions and the short, earnest 
sermons of the pastor, Dr. T. E. Clapp, are conti ib- 
uting largely to the success of the services.——The 
late Martha W. Brown left as bequests $3,000 to the 
New Hampshire Home Missionary Society in trust 
for the church in Canterbury Center, $5,000 to 
Franklin Street Church this city, and, after other 
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be quests, the residue to be divided between Dart- 
mouth College and a home in Manchester, 

PLyMouTH.—A new scheme of colors has been 
laid on the organ pipes to barmonize them with the 
new steel ceiling, which proves very satisfactory. 
A barrel of new clothing, valued at $70, bas lately 
been sent by the Women’s Home Missionary Soci- 
ety toa missionary in Nebraska. 

LYNDEBORO.—The meeting house and parsonage 
have just been painted, the women’s circle con- 
tributing $100. New wiudows are to be put in, a 
fund being already in readiness, but an opportunity 
is being given to friends outside to contribute to me- 
morial windows. The young people, under the 
leadership of the pastor, Rev. O. E. Hardy, are giv- 
ing a course of lectures of a high order. 

EXETER —Second. Two young men were or- 
dained bere, Dec. 4: Mr. Alexander P. Bourne, a 
graduate of Andover Seminary last year, who has 
already been for several months assistant pastor 
with Mr. Street, and Mr. David Fraser, Jr., of Bos- 
ton University, who bas been supp!ying for a year 
and a half tbe church in Kensington. Professor 
Harris of Andover preached the sermon, and Rey. 
Samuel Bourne of New York offered the prayer. 

WASHINGTON.—Marked results-have followed the 
labors of Misses Milton and Howard, the pastor 
feeling that no blessing like it has visited the town 
for more than fifty years. By rare tact in house-to- 
house visitations, they have led many persons into 
a new life. 

Vermont. 

FRANKLIN.—A non-resident member has gener- 
ously furnished the church with new cushions, choir 
chairs and bymn-books. A barn has been built 
near the parsonage costing $300. 

CASTLETON.—Earnest preparations are being 
made for the coming of Evangelist W. E. Geil. 
The town has been districted and cottage prayer 
meetings are being held. 

Rhode Island. 

PROVIDENCE.—Highland. Forty-one of the half 
hundred corporate members in this vigorous young 
church received the hand of fellowship on Sunday 
morning, Dec 1, and two deacons were ordained at 
the same time ——Plymouth. On Nov. 24, $600 for 
special necessities were given with good will at the 
morning service. On Dec. 4 Rev.S. H. Woodrow 
was installed pastor.——/i/grim. A Men’s Club of 
over forty members has been formed and the re- 
sults promise well already, 

Connecticut. 

NorwWALK.—First. Last week Sunday evening 
the pastor, Rev. T. K. Noble, held a special service 
for the officers and men of the Fourth Regiment, 
C.N.G, of which he is the chaplain. Special 
music was rendered bya fine choir. The chaplain 
preached upon The Battle of Life and the large au- 
ditorium was filled to the doors. By the will of the 
late Mrs. George R. Cowles, a devoted member of 
this church, all her interest 10 her home, one of the 
finest in the city, bas been made over to the society 
of the church, upon condition that 1t shall be per- 
petually used as a parsonage. 

GLASTONBURY.—First. Ata recent meeting of 
the society a lengthy discussion in regard to the 
finances was held. There have been some extra 
expenses during the year caused by repairing the 
church edifice, but this has been more than offset 
by having no salaried pastor. In spite of this the 
society finds itself several hundred dollars in debt 
at the end of the year. The free pew system has 
been far from satisfactory. A union of church and 
society is under consideration. 

New Haven.—United, Prof. C. A. Briggs, D.D., 
of Union Seminary addressed the service of the 
Men’s Club last Sunday evening. An offering of 
$225 was tendered Mr. Booker T. Washington for 
Tuskegee Institute on the occasion of his recent ad- 
dress.— Howard Avenue. Individual communion 
cups have been adupted. The thirtieth anniversary 
of the church will be observe ' by special services 
Dec. 29 and on the following Tuesday. Rev. W.J. 
Mutch is pastor. : 

Norwica Town.—Rev. C. A. Northrop preached 
a sermon last week Sunday appropriate to the 
completion of a ten years’ successful pastorate. 
He reviewed briefly the work of the church, showing 
that considerable gain had been made along all 
lines. Mr. Northrop is one of the oldest pastors in 
the town. 

HoUNTINGTON.—The church received, a week ago 
Sunday, a new 1,000 pound bell, given by Mrs. Susan 
C. Clark. 

WILLIMANTIC.—Rev. C. A. Dinsmore has decided 
to accept the call to Phillips Church, South Boston, 
Mass., and read his resignation last Sunday, to take 
effect Jan.1. Phillips Church is one of the largest 
in its vicinity, having 700 members and two Sunday 
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schools with a combined membership of 1,000. It 
employs a pastor’s assistant and two laay mission- 
aries. 

GREENWICH.—First. The meeting house in Sound 
Beach, a frame building of old standing, was de- 
stroyed by fire Dec. 7. The church expected to 
abandon it soon on the completion of a new stone 
edifice. The old house was insured. 

WESTBROOK.—The late Deacon W. H. Lay has left 
a bequest of $1,000 for an unusual purpose. The 
principal is not to be touched, but the interest is to 
be devoted each year to purchasing a pew for the 
pastor’s family. 

BRIDGEWATER.—Henry Sanford and wife cele- 
brated their golden wedding, Nov. 12, at the home 
where they have lived for fifty years. Nine of the 
guests at their wedding were present at this anni- 
versary. Mr. Sanford has been for many years an 
officer of the church. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
New York. 


New YorK.—Broadway Tabernacle. A large 
congregation gathered on communion Sunday, Dec. 
1, and sixteen united with the church by letter. 
At the preparatory service on the preceding 
Wednesday evening the candidates responded to 
their names and at the close of the service they re- 
ceived the warm handclasp of Christian fellowship. 
The season for work is but just beginning, as some 
have only recently come back to their city homes. 
The annual collection for the American Board 
amounts now to over $3,000 and forthe A. M. A. to 
about $2,300. Neither collection is yet complete. 
—Park Avenue Branch. Rev. H.J. Wells has be- 
gun his work here, preaching his first sermon to 
this congregation Dec. 1. 

NEWBURGH.—Rev. J. B. King closed his pastorate 
of seven years the last Sunday in November. He 
was the first minister of the church, having gath- 
ered and organized it and built it up into an effi- 
cient body. With a fine edifice and a large congre- 
gation, every department of the work is well devel- 
oped. To Sunday school, Christian Endeavor and 
the ordinary societies is added a strong Boys’ Club, 
with fifty present at one of their last meetings. It 
has been with difficulty that the pastor has been 
enabled to break away from his church to accepta 
call to Syracuse, much sorrow being felt on both 
sides. The church has a separate, interesting and 
growing field and, witb an efficient and wise suc- 
cessor, a large future is before it. 

JAMESTOWN.—First. This church, which has 
been without a pastor since the resignation of Dr. 
S. H. Adams, Oct. 15, rejoices that Rev. A. L. 
Smalley, D. D., bas accepted its call. It was with 
deep regret that the cburch consented to the resig- 
nation of Dr. Adams, whose pastorate was success- 
ful, but broken off by bis ill health. 


New Jersey. 





NEWARK.—First. The pastor, Kev. L. W. Hainer, 


is preaching a series of sermons on memorable | 


night scenesin Bible history. The Junior Endeavor 
Society continues to grow. It now has over ninety 
members. The Sunday school is increasing in 
bumbers. A recent Sunday school rally was well 
attended. The singing has greatly improved and 
the library has been enlarged by the addition of 
books werth $70. The Y. P. 8. C. E. recently cel- 
ebvrated its sixth anniversary. The secretary’s re- 
port showed a membership of 106. 


Passaic.—The pastor, Rev. W. I. Sweet, was the 
preacher at the union Thanksgiving service this 
year and his sermou on The New Puritanism has 
excited much comment. The seventy saloons of 
the city having been proved to be running in defi- 
ance of the law, the Protestant pastors five months 
ago united ina memorial to the mayor asking for 
the enforcement of law and pledging him their 
support in so doing. No notice having been taken 
of the communication, this sermon was in effect 
the same memorial addressed to the people. 


THE SOUTH. 

District of Columbia. 
WASHINGTON.—Fifth. The revival meetings be- 
gun by Mr. Coon are still in progress and have re- 
sulted in ten additions to the church, making an 
increase of thirty-three members during the year— 
more than forty per cent. of the membership at the 
beginning of the year. The C. E. Societies, num- 
bering ninety in the Senior and seventy in the Jun- 
ior, are both flourishing, and the average attend- 

ance of the Sunday school is over 170. 


Florida. 


West PALM BEeACcH.—This church on the east 
coast has completed a beautiful house of worship. 
It is located near the Royal Ponciana, a new hotel, 
the proprietor ef which, Mr. Flagler, has given 
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liberally for this building. Rev. H. W. Caldwell is 
the pastor. 

A congregation of over 500 persons recently at- 
tended a service in Key West to heara sermon by 
Rev. C. W. Frazer on Divorce.——The church in 
Tampa is prospering. A Cuban day school, taught 
by Mrs. J. A. Moore, has been opened in the chapel. 
She has had experience in mission work in Mexico, 
—Supt. S. F. Gale reports that the churches in 
Florida have passed the threescore and ten limit. 


THE INTERIOR. 
Ohio. 


AKRON.—Twenty-one Protestant churches held 
union revival meetings the last two weeks in No- 
vember, resulting in enlarged Christian feeling and 
unity and stimulation to greater usefulness.—— 
First. Rev. T. E. Monroe has received this year 
thirty-five members, twenty-one on confession,—— 
West. Rev. J. L. Davies is doing excellent work. 
Arlington Street, with its new pastor, Rev. E.T. 
McMahon, in its beautiful new edifice, is full of en- 
thusiasm and has large promise of growth and use- 
fulness.— Fourth (Welsh) has recently removed 
from a hall, where it has always worshiped, to an 
edifice of its own, comfortable and sufficient for 
present needs. The members are earnest, though 
most of them have been without work for one or 
two years. With the new pastor, Rev. R. A. Jones, 
and a prospective increase of the iron trade, this 
has good promise of becoming a well-established 
church, 





CoLumBus.—North. In a recent windstorm the 
new frame building in process of erection was 
blown to the ground and damaged to the extent of 
about $800. It was ready for the roof when the dis- 
aster occurred. The pastor, Rev. J. P. Milligan,and 
his people have made great sacrifices to build and 
this event comes asa great calamity, 


CHARDON.—Rey. T. D. Phillips has completed 
nine years of service with this church. In that 
time the parsonage has been paid for and improve- 
ments made costing $4,000. There have been 108 ad- 
ditions and the whole period has been one of har- 
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mony and healthy activity. During the last five 
years Mr. Phillips has preached every Sunday after- 
noon in Hampden. 

Illinois. 


PEORIA.—The City Missions Society gave a 
Thanksgiving dinner in their cabin boat chapel to 
the poer people on the river bank. More than 100 
persons were entertained and a large amount of 
provision was distributed among the cabins after 
the feast.— First. The women held their annual 
thank offering meeting Nov. 21. An interesting 
program, consisting of addresses by persons in 
costume representing India, China and Armenia, 
followed the delightful repast. One hundred and 
thirty dollars were collected at the tables as the 
thank offering. The church has appointed a com- 
mittee on charities, consisting of representative 
laymen, who will endeavor to secure co-operation 
among the city churches for the intelligent care of 
the poor during the coming winter. 


Indiana. 


CoaL Biurr.—The new church building was ded- 
icated, Nov. 24, Dr. J. H. Crum, D.D., preaching an 
eloquent sermon. The pastor, Rev. James Hayes, 
led in the dedicatory service and the prayer was 
offered by Supt. E. D. Curtis, who also preacked in 
the second service. The new building has risen 
from the ashes of the house burned last April, and 
is of a more tasteful design. There is a half-en- 
closed vestibule of ornamental design and the lec- 
ture-reom, on the rear, communicates with the 
raised platform of the pulpit by sliding doors. The 
side gables make the church nearly circular and 
the windows are of stained glass. Help has been 
received from various friendly sources in Indianap- 
olis, New England, and even as far as London, 
Eng. The parsonage, which was somewhat injured 
by the fire, has been repaired and additional land 
has been purchased. 

HAMMOND.—Rey. J. M. Sutherland was warmly 
welcomed to his pulpit, Nov. 24, after a brief ab- 
sence. His congregation was the largest during 
his pastorate. The church is taking a home mis- 
sionary collection by subscription. It is found 
that an ordinary collection on a given Sunday does 
not fully represent the church in its giving. The 
matter is placed in the hands of a committee and 
each member of the congregation is asked to con- 
tribute. 

PORTLAND.—Hon, Jonas Votaw, who recently 
died at the ripe age of eighty two years, has long 
been identified with Congregat onal interests. He 
was a man of ability and enterprise and did pioneer 
work, holding many positions of importance. The 
new brick edifice of this united church, to which 
Mr. Votaw was a considerable giver, is approaching 
completion. 

Michigan. 


JEFFERSON.—A neat sanctuary was dedicated 
Nov. 24. This is the only church between Hillsdale 
and Ransom, a distance of sixteen miles. The Ran- 
som church lent a generous hand in lifting a small 
indebtedness of $150. The. cost of the building 
does not exceed $1,400, since much volunteer labor 
was put upon it. It isa marvel) of economy. The 
whole community were greatly interested in the 
undertaking. Secretary Warren p-:eached the ded- 
ication sermon,. The. pastor, Rev. D. G. Blair, de- 
serves much credit for the work accomplished. 
Evangelistic meetings were immediately initiated 
under the lead of Evangelist Torrey. 


WEST BRANCH.—The pastor, Rev. H. P. Gray) 


has recently been assisted in special meetings by 
Morton Smith, a Scotch evangelist. There have 
been over 150 professed conversions. 

KENTON.—A new church edifice, costing $1,100, 
has just been dedicated with great joy to the com- 
munity. Sermons were preached by Rev. S. T. 
Morris and Rev. H. D. Hunter. 

The church in Perry has assumed self-support. 
——The church in Sand Lake, which has been with- 
out services for several years, is now supplied by 
Rev. W. R. Yonker.——Rev. J F. Crane has begun 
preaching in Cook’s Mills, a place of about twenty- 
five families, which has hitherto had no religious 
privileges. 

Wisconsin. 


Rev. C. H. Corwin's active lead this year in Kau- 
kauna has resulted in over fifty additions. Congre- 
gations have grown largely.——During Rev. F. E. 
Lyon’s two years’ pastorate in Hartland the church 
became self supporting and received over thirty ad- 
ditions. It contributed $300 to benevolences—— 
The Bradoh church now has a good parsonage cost- 
ing $2,200. All the work is pushed vigorously.— 
Plymouth church has been greatly helped of late 





by special meetings, Marked improvement is seen 
in all lines. 
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THE WEST. 
lowa. 

DEs MorInes.—Plymouth. The Men’s League has 
reorganized for the winter campaign.—WNorth 
Park. The women netted $50 from their second an- 
nual chrysanthemum exhibit.—— Pilgrim. About 
$50 were realized from the lecture of General How- 
ard, given under the auspices of the church.——On 
the Sunday following the lecture, General Howard 
spoke on home missions for Plymouth before it 
took its annual home missionary collection..—Mo- 
riah. Special services, led by Evangelist Packard, 
have resulted in increased interest and a number of 
conversions. Rev. R.C. Moulton will hold special 
meetings with the Park Avenue, his other charge, 
as soon as the former have closed. 

Britt.—This church is making a rapid advance. 
It has more than doubled its strength, with sixty- 
three additions, in the past two years under the 
care of Rev. W. R. Stewart. By long-felt necessity 
the seating capacity has now been doubled, and at 
the same time the building has been modernized 
and made comfortable by the recent improvements. 
More than 400 persons were present at the reopen- 
ing, Nov.24. Secretary Douglass spent the day with 
the people, preaching morning and evening. He as- 
sisted in taking the collection, which amounted to 
$1,330, enough to cover all bills. The cost of the 
improvements was $2.700. The value of the prop- 
erty is not less than $6,000. 

ALTON.—This church, the membership now not 
exceeding thirty, has had a remarkable history in 
one respect. It has a good building and parsonage, 
pays promptly a salary of $700, has had no aid from 
the Building Society and receives only $100 from 
the H.M.S. The contributions to the latter society 
from the beginning amount to over $300, more 
than $100 having been contributed last year. 

RICEVILLE.—This church, Rev. L. M. Pierce, pas- 
tor, has enlarged its auditorium, added a lecture- 
room, put in new seats and furnishings throughout 
and improved the heating apparatus. The improve- 
ments cost over $3,000. Services appropriate to re- 
opening were held Nov. 24, other pastors assisting. 

NEwTON.—The pastor, Rev.C. C. Harrah, assisted 
by Rev. E.M Vittum of Grinnell, is holding a series 
of special meetings. 

DukANGO.—The old building which had been 
used for fifty years was destroyed by fire not long 
ago. A new building bas been erected and is now 
ready for occupancy. 

DuBuqur —Summit. Special meetings are in 
progress with large attendance and a growing in- 
terest. The pastor, Rev. G. M. Orvis, is being as- 
sisted in the meetings by Rev. F. E. Hopkins of the 


First Church. 
Minnesota. 


OwWATONNA.—Fruitful evangelistic services con- 
tinue under charge of the pastor. The church is 
greatly strengthened. About forty persons were 


added at a special communion, Dec. 1, and others. 


are expected soon. 

BrIwABIK.—This institutional church among the 
miners on the Missaba Range is cheered by a gen- 
erous gift from the women of the Westfield (N. J.) 
church, The money is being used to fit up a read- 


ing-room. 
Kansas. 


LAWRENCE.—P/lymouth has a total membership 
of 500, a Sunday school which enrolls 400 and a 
Y. P. S.C. E. which has 190 members and is exceed- 


Continued on page 965. 
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Catarrh 


Affects your head, but it is not therefore 
a local disease. If it did not exist in 
your blood, it could not manifest itself 
in your nose. Whatever impurities 
the blood does not carry away, cause 
what we call disease. Therefore, for 


Catarrh 


inhalants, snuffs and other local appli- 
cations can give only temporary relief. 
The true way to cure is to purify 
your blood by taking a constitutional 
remedy like Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which 
eliminates all impurities and thus per- 
manently cures catarrh. Remember 


Floods 


Sarsaparilla 


Is The One True Blood Purifier. $1; u for$5. 
Prepared only by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Hood’s Pills aon Pice2 cone” 

































CIRCUS 


Continuous perform- 
IS COMING ! avce. Don't let the 
children miss it. Clowns, acrobats 
and performing animals. Naturally 
colored, on cardboard. Will stand 
alone. Sent postpaid to any address, || 
on receipt of SIX CENTS in stamps. || 
| Amuses the children, and makes the 
mother acquainted with | 


WILLIMANTIC 
STAR ¥%& THREAD. 


Send for a set for each of the chil- 
dren. Address | 


WILLIMANTIC THREAD CO., 


Willimantic, Conn. 









































of the entire year. 





the most critical purchaser could desire. 
It is really exceptional value. 


$11 GIFT. 


At the risk of annoying our friends by too constant repeti- 
tion, we nevertheless wish again to emphasize the fact that the 
prices we quote at our Annual Christmas Sales are the lowest 


Here, for example, is a $15 Music Cabinet offered at $11. No 
lower price than this is possible during the other eleven months, 

Understand that this is a four shelf cabinet, superbly con. 
structed, with oval plate glass mirror and outside shelf. The 
gilded moldings, in the style of the Empire, shine out from the 
surface of the dark finish of mahogany. 

The top is guarded by a gallery. The carving on the door 
is in full relief. The lines of this cabinet are as graceful as 








PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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Not a Patent Medicine. 
Nervous Prostration. 
Mental 
Nervous Dyspepsia. 
Mental Failure. 


Freligh’s 
Ton i Cc (A Phosphorized 


Cerebro-Spinanir 


will cure when everything else has 
failed. Prescribed and endorsed now, 
and for ten years past, by over 40,000 
Physicians. Sample by mail 25c., ten 
days’ trial. Regular bottle $1 by mail. 
Small bottle, but 100 doses in each. 
Concentrated, Prompt, Powerfill. 

Formula, descriptive pamphlet, full 
directions, testimonials, etc., to any 
address. 

I.O Woodruff & Co., 
Manufacturime Chemists, 
106-108 Fulton S.. New York City. 


Formula on Every Bottle. 


The Lawton Simplex 
Printer 


saves time 
and labor ; 
money too— 
100 letters, 
postal cards, 
copies of music, drawings, or typewritten 
copy, in almost no time, and exact copies 
at that, by using the Lawton Simplex. 
Requires no washing or cleaning, and 
saves its cost over and again in sending 
out notices. Costs but little ($3 to $10). 


Cavution.— Other ¢htngs are being made and called 
Simplex Printers. The enly way to be sure of get- 
ting the genuine is te see that yours is the Lawton 
Simplex Frinter. Send for circulars. Agents wanted. 

LAWTON & CO.., 20 Vesey St., New York. 


Depression. 
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Never 
Fails ——£- 


- to cure the most severe Coughs and all 
t forms of Throat and Lung Troubles. It 
b has stood the test of public opinion for 
b thirty years and the continued and in- 
‘ pone demand proves its value and 


popularity. 


ADAMSON’S 


Botanic 
Cough Balsam 


More than 10,000 Testimonials 


have been voluntarily sent, showing 
spontaneous and heartfelt gratitude for 
the miraculous cures it has effected. 


Prices, 35 and 75¢. a Bottle. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
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alist, and attrac 
tice. Many large editions of 
the “True Method of Giv- 
ing” in ite present form have 


Method of 
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¥or sale at the office of The Con#regationaiist, Boston. 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The week in the stock market closed with a 
sensational break in the shares of the Ameri- 
can Tobacco Company. These shares, since 
the late summer, have steadily declined from 
117 until, on Saturday last, they touched 674. 
This tremendous decline has been caused by 
the sharp warfare which the wealthy St. Louis 
plug tobacconists have been waging against 
the trust, the American Tobacco Company. 
The ten-point drop Saturday was the result 
of tue official announcement by the trust that 
its February dividend on the common stock 
would be passed, not because it had not been 
earned, but because, in the fight with the 
plug manufacturers, it needed a large cash 
capital to further prosecute the extension of 
its business. 

This case has an important bearing upon 
other trusts, not excepting even the all-pow- 
erful Sugar Trust. The American Tobacco 
Company, next to that of the sugar concern, 
has been considered the strongest industrial. 
It has paid regularly since its inception twelve 
per cent. dividends on its common stock and 
has nevertheless carried each year a goodly 
sum to surplus account, until the surplus to- 
day aggregates some $7,000,000. 

But three months of earnest competition 
have decided the tobacco directors to suspend 
dividends on the common stock. Of course, 
the steady selling of tobacco shares since last 
summer indicates that the insiders have been 
liquidating, and in Wall Street the belief ob- 
tains that the insiders, by going “ short’”’ of 
the stock, have made enormous profits on the 
decline, knowing as they did that the divi- 
dend would be passed. This episode in to- 
bacco affairs plainly teaches a moral with re- 
gard to the other trusts and it is likely that 
they will be even less popular in the future 
than they have been in the past. 

As to general trade, it continues sluggish 
except in such lines as the weather has af- 
fected, as woolens, clothing, shoes and hard- 
ware. There is a general hesitancy among 
merchants and capitalists to be observed, 
which arises from the disturbed condition of 
the national finances. With the gold reserve 
near $75,000,000 relief must soon be forthcom- 
ing if another crisis is to be avoided. Itis 
the confident feeling in President Cleveland, 
whence arises the unshakable belief that the 
country’s credit is secure, that explains the 
general tone of steadiness in the financial and 
commercial markets. 

The volume of trade is certainly encourag- 
ing, last week’s bank clearings being much 
larger than the two previous years and only 
fourteen per cent. less than in 1892, when the 
total was probably the largest weekly aggre. 
gate of clearings on record. Men with cour- 
age and money are taking advantage of pres- 
ent low prices to buy securities, believing 
that after the holidays relief legislation will 
be had in Washington. 
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We have a part of our 

issue of twenty year 

6% gold bonds left, 
: : 


which we can still 
offer at go. 

These will net you 
7% for the twenty 
years. 

We shall pay a large 
part of these bonds 
off in five years; if you 
wish yours paid in 
this way, you net 10% 
for the five years. 

You may easily 

satisfy yourself as to 
their unquestionable 
safety by writing us 
for full particulars, 
references, etc. 


Roseland Improvement Co., 
178 Devonshire Street, 
BOSTON. 
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Are You Saving 
Money P 


If you are, well and 
good. But, it is equally 
important to make your 


‘ savings earn their ut- 


most. Our book will 
give you some hints. 
Sent free. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. ‘sents sec.” 


Please mention The Congregationalist. 
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DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 


CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St. Boston, Mass. 
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WOMAN’S BOARD PRAYER MEEIPI\‘G. 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, DEC. 6. 


The day having been designated by the 
American Board avd the Woman’s Boards 
as a day of special prayer for missionaries 
and native Caristians in Turkey, a request 
had been sent to the branches that the ob- 
servance be promoted as far as possible, and 
hadi met with a hearty response. Auxiliaries 
in many places were holding meetings and 
in some instances different denominations 
united. The idea of snch unity of desire 
and petition put large measure of sympathy 
into the hour, which was very full of fact and 
prayer. Miss E. S. Gilman of Norwich pre- 
sided and read a Psalm of supplication, the 
80th, and one of thankrgiving, the 138.h, since 
there is occasion fur both. Mrs. Goodell, Mrs. 
Calkins, Mrs. Edwin Wright, Miss Hunt avd 
many others with prayer or promise helped 
to make the hour interesting. 

A missivn map of Turkey hung in front of 
the case of curiosities, and the little square 
red patches, fastened bere and there where 
massacres have occurred, seemed to well-nigh 
cover,a large area, and furnished a vivid and 
painful object lesson concerning the atroci- 
ties of which the half has not been told. 

Ex‘ricts from several letters were read: 
from Mrs. Newell of Constantinople, Miss 
Farnham and Miss Sheldon of Bardezag, 
Mrs. Raynolds and Dr. Kimball! of: Van and 
Miss Shattuck of Oorfa. Theresolutions with 
reference to affairs in Turkey, offered in the 
Senate on Wednesday by Senator Hoar, were 
also read. A greeting was received from Mrs, 
Joseph Cook, now in Japan, and the calendar 
suggestions with regard to the workers there 
were mentioned, with the assurance that all 
the week prayer for them also had not been 
forgotten, but information concerning them 
was deferred till next week. 

At the close of this meeting many of the la- 
dies went to the Prudential Committee room, 
where Dr. Judson Smith and other officers of 
the American Board held a meeting of an 
hour. 





RECALLED STORMY TIMES.—* Well that looks nat- 
ural,’”’ said the old soldier, looking at a can of con- 
densed milk on the breakfast table in place of 
ordinary milk that failed on account of the storm. 
“It’s the Gail Borden Eagle Brand we used during 
the war.” 


OLD WoRLD TouRs.—Messrs. Raymond & Whit- 
comb’s program of Old World Tours for 1896 is very 
comprehensive. It comprises rounds of travel 
through Southern and Southeastern Kurope, and 
some of the North African countries, in the winter 
and early spring, and Central and Northern Europe 
in the summer and early autumn. The first party is 
booked to sail Jan. 15 for Naples, where it will 
begin an extended round of travel through South- 
ern Italy (inclusive of Naples and.its neighborhood, 
Rome and all the chief cities of Sicily), and latera 
comprehensive trip through Tunis and Algeria, with 
something of southern Spain, where Malaga, Gra- 
nada and Gibraltar will be seen. The party will 
leave the latter port for New York, or its members 
will have an opportunity of extending theirtravelsto 
Morocco, and later through the whole of Spain, 
Portugal, ete. For a descriptive book of these 
tours, address Messrs. Raymond & Whitcomb, 296 
Washington Street, Boston. 


BROKE UP HIs SICKNESS.~-*‘ My husband was taken 
very ill last month, and as I read a great deal about 
Hovod’s Pills I decided to procure some. He began tak- 
ing them, and they broke upa severe sickness, as he 
had every symptom of the grip aud was very weak.” 
Sl B. M. Casey, 88 West Dedham Street, Boston, 

ass 





Hoop’s PILLS cure all liver ills. 
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SKIRT BINDINGS 


Guarantee skirt edges 
from wearing out. Don’t 
take any binding unless you see **S,H.& 1” 
on the label no matter what anybody tells 
you. 

If your dealer will not supply you, we 

will. 


Send for samples, showing labels and materials, 
to the S.H. & M.Co., P.O. Box 699, New York City. 


The New 
Church Hymnal! 


New, yet old! The popular and loved 
songs are the best. In the quiet gloom of 
a lantern service a congregation will sing 
the old favorites with a vim and power 
so wonderful that every pastor will recog- 
nize that ‘‘a new church hymnal’? has 
been discovered. For genuine, hearty 
congregational singing there is absolutely 
nothing to compare to the Stereopticon. 

RILEY BROTHERS, 


Branches: 15 Beekman St., New York. 


Boston 244 Washington St. CHICAGO - 196 La Salle St. 
KANSAS CITY (Mo.). 515 East 14th St, MINNEAPOLIS ; 1564 
Hennepin Ave. CHATTANOOGA: 708 Market St. SAN FRAN 
cisco. 430 Kearny St. PORTLAND. 411 Couch St. 
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> Its Screw and | 
>» Plunge Lift (@) 
» for regulating 
>» Wick; Its Lift 
» Attachment (b)}, 
P for Lighting 
7 Without 

; Removing 


Chimney ;|| REMOVING GIUINEY 











with other Original Improve- _ 
ments, combine to make the 


Lamp 
Superior to All Others. 


IUustrated Catalogue Sent Free. 
EDWARD MILLER & CO., 
y MERIDEN, CONN. '$ 63 Pearl St, Boston. 
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Is the best food for the Sick 
and the Well. 


‘ Sold in 2-1b. packages by all leading Grocers. ¢ 
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| WHEATLET | 





In Buying a Piano or an Organ 








BOSTON: 


do not fail to examine the latest Mason & Hamlin models. Recent 
improvements together with time-tested points of superiority render them 
instruments par excellence. Old pianos or organs taken in exchange. 
Instruments sold for cash or easy payments. 

Catalogues and full information sent free. 


Masons Yamlin Co. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
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M. R. 
WARREN'S 


XMAS 
NOVELTIES. 


Quotation Calendars, 

Silver Frame and Clock Calendars, 

Ladies’ Fine Pocket Books, with Enamel 
and Silver Trimmings, 

Gents’ Pocket Books, Letter and Card 
Cases, 

Ladies’ and Gents’ Traveling Cases, 

Toilet Sets, Manicure Sets, 

Desk Blotters, with Dresden, Silver and 
Leather Corners, 

Portfolios, Writing Tablets, 

Gold Pens, Silver, Pearl, Dresden, and 
Ebony Penholders, 

Gold and Silver Charm Pencils, 

Waterman Fountain Pens, 

Cross Stylographic Pens, Pen Wipers, 

Silver, Bronze and Ivory Paper Cutters, 

Silver, Brass and Glass Inkstands, 

Oak and Black Walnut Library Inkstands, 

Dresden Inkstands and Pen Trays, 

Silver and Glass Mucilage Bottles, 

Silver Stamp Boxes, Dresden Pen Cleaners, 

Photograph Scrap Books and Albums, 

Photograph Cases and Screens, 

Mark Twain’s Scrap Books, 

Hand Blotters in Silver, Dresden and 
Leather, 

Letter Openers, 

Address, Engagement, Shopping and Visit- 
ing Books. 


Ladies’ and Gents’ Fine 
Fashionable Stationery. 


330 
WASHINGTON ST., 


Second Store Above Transcript Office. 








Subscribers’ Wants. 
Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 


words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


WANTED, by capable young American woman, 
position as attendant to invalid or elderiy people 
especiaily if going South or trave ing. Experience 
housekeeper; good traveler; responsible secretary. 
References exchanged, Miss “L,” 79 Maple Street, 
Norwich, Ct. 


Carpet Wanted. sae ore renewing its carpet, 
and wishing to dispose of an old one, not too much 
worn may fiod a purchaser by addressing W. A. Lyman, 
Box 115, Pierre, 8S. D. 








Th The committee appointed by 
e the Nationa] Council ry pre- 

- pare a new Form of Admis 
N EW sion have reported, and their 


Form of Admission is now 


printed in convenient form 
Form of as an 8 pp. leaflet, No. 7 of 


Admission | ¢,Come*e*tonatiat Leantet 


Seat, postpaid, for 3 cts.; 10 copies, 25cts.; 100 copies, $2.00 
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Y, P. 8. 0. B. 


PRAYER MEETING. 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN, 


Topic, Dec. 22-28. The Good Tidings of 
Christianity. Isa. 52: 7-15. 

The benefits of Christianity are so many 
today that we fail, perhaps, to give due em- 
phasis to the primary blessing of all—the 
thing in our religion which makes it different 
from any other religion and which is the 
source of all the incidental and subsequent 
advantages. It is true that the influence of 
Christianity in the world has brought about 
a better social order, fairer laws, greater safety 
in our homes and on the street and a larger 
interest of man in his fellows. It has created 
educational institutions and multiplied the 
products of men’s hands and brains and added 
many resources to life. 

But these were not the results which the 
angel had in mind when he uttered his prcc- 
lamation on the plains of Bethlehem. It was 
the good news of a personal Saviour that in- 
‘spired the song, and it was a direct message 
to plain men and through them to all the in- 
dividuals of the human race. Compared with 
this assurance, nothing which could have 
been told about the universe and its myste- 
ties could have equaled it in impressive- 
ness. What man most wants to know is 
how he may become holy, how his life here 
may be purified and enriched and bow he may 
gain entrance into a larger life beyond the 
grave. This must be the first proclamation 
of Christianity wherever it goes; it offers 
men no merely external advantage, but the 
most priceless thing in the world—a renewed 
heart and a personal object of faith to whom 
he can cling. 


The Congregationalist 


All about us are a great many persons who 
never think of religion as a meseage of glad- 
ness; can we not bring, at this merry season, 
to our dispirited and our indifferent friends 
and companions a realization that the happi- 
est message which they have ever heard is the 
one to which they are refusing to listen? And 
for ourselves there is need that we learn the 
old lesson again. We may have been disap- 
pointed during the past year in not receiving 
tidings for which we hoped. We thought per- 
haps some morning we might find in our mail 
a letter announcing a bi quest of money to us, 
or tendering us a new and lucrative position, 
or admitting us to the best society. But it 
has not come. Perhaps, however, if we who 
bear the name of Christ realized more deeply 
the meaning of the good tidings, we should 
be perpetually refreshing our spirits with 
them, and counting ourselves fortunate that, 
whether other blessings or not came to us, we 
have an unfailing source of comfort and inspi- 
ration in the glad tidings of the gospel. 

Parallel verses: Deut. 33: 12; Isa. 40: 1, 9; 
Dan. 9: 23; Luke 15: 22,23; John 1: 45; 11:28; 
Phil. 3: 1. 


a 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 


Topic, Dec. 15-21. The One Way of Salvation. 

Acts 4: 1-12; 16: 27-34. 

Why no other? How far must all have the same 
experience as to conversion, spiritual growth, prac- 
tical service? 

(See prayer meeting editorial.) 





For Wakefulness 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. J. C. How, Haverhill, Mass., says: “I have 
seen great benefit from the steady use of this prep- 
aration in cases of chronic wakefulness.” 
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Somatose 


Ka Seientifie Food, 


consisting. of albumoses, the elements 
necessary for nutrition — Is palatable, and 
stimulates the appetite — Is easily digest- 
ible, and does not overtax the stomach — 
Is readily assimilated, producing a rapid 
gain in flesh and strength — Is not expen- 


swe, as only a small quantity is neces- 
sary because of its concentrated nature. 
Supplied in 2-02.,Y%, %, and 1-pound 
tins; also the foltor wing combinations ; 


Somatose-Biscuit.— (10% Somatose). 


Palatable, nourishing —a valuable addition to the diet, 


Runkel Bros’ Somatose-Cocoa (10% 
Somatose), for nursing mothers, invalids and 
convalescents. A desirable addition to the 
diet of children, and a pleasant beverage, 
both nourishing and stimulating, for table use. 
Runkel Bros’ Somatose-Chocolate 
(10°¢ Somatose), for eating and drinking. 
All druggists Send for free descriptive pamphlets 
Schieffelin & Co.. New York, Sole Avents. 


SAVE % YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 

ONE stove or furnace does the work of 

TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 

prominent men, 

3 TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 

“04 the first order from each neighborhood 
"#4 filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 

anagency. Write at once. 

ROCHESTER RADIATOR COMPANY, 

No. 41 Furnace 8:,, ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 
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Booth’s Pocket 
Inhaler Outfit, 


by mail, 


The Australian ‘“‘ Dry 


A sthma, Bronchitis, 


Pcadaadaanensannanannann’ 
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; Lf one were asked to 


define super-excellence, two 
H 


words would suffice: 


Whitman’s 
Candics. 


A taste will better convince you cf 
their delicate deliciousness than all 
the superlatives in the dictionary. 
The name, Whitman, on every box 18 
warrant of the purity of its contents. 
At Christmas, or at any time, there’s 
no more acceptable g. ft than a pound 
of Whitman’s Candies—at your deal- 
ers, or mailed for $1.00. 

STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Philadelphia. 
VBCVVTVV esi soesessved 





VESSSTSSSSVSSSSsesesesesesseses 


Colds, Laryngites, Itc. 
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BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


EPPS S 


CRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


A FASCINATING 
Christmas Gift 


as well as permanently useful and instructive is the 


American $8 Typewriter 


The price of which makes it available for home use 
and as an educator for young people. 

A boon to pastors and secretaries, as 200 copies can be 
made in 20 minutes in combination with duplicator. 

A practical business machine within the reach of any 
one. Send for sample letter and Art ( atalogue to 











Dept. A., AMERICAN TYPEWRITER CO. 
265 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
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) 
45 Harvest St., DoRCHESTTR, MASS., January 29, 1505 4a 
Your invaluable remedy, Hyomei, has cured me of Catarrh chat g 
had defied the power of many so-called cures, 1 would not be withort 
Hyomei and my Pocket Inhaler on any consideration. Lam subject to as 
colds, and I sind that Hyomei breaks them up at once. It seems to ¢ 
penetrate the affected part like magic, J believe it to be the greatest 
vreventitive of pneumonia ever pags overed. Hyomei has ulso cured a @ 
friend, Miss Annie Mc Murty, a most chronic case of Asthma, For 4 
three weeks she has sat in her sate day and night. She retired to her rt 
bed the evening of the day she began using Hoymei, and me nature uly 
She has had no return of Asthma since using Hyomed last spring 4 
MRS. HATTIE “DAVIS. 4 
Hyomei is 5 
a purely veg- BOOTH's ’ a ah % 
etable anti- — ‘ - v7 » \ 7 3\\ * 
septic, and Pocket Inhaler. E |2 : 
destroys the : St ~% VV “TL . 
germs which eet a, 4 
cause disease 4 
in the respiratory organs. The air, charged with Hyomei, is in 3 
EY haled at the mouth, and, after permeating the minutest air-cells. i @ 
Air Treatment of exhaled through the nose. It is aromatic, de elightful to inhale, and 
gives immediate relief. Consultation and trial free at mv office + 
rd bs t a i, ( y / X Pocket Inhaler Outfit, Complete, ty Mail, $1. 00, 4 
ALAV) ie OUL LS. consisting of pocket inhaler, made of deodorized hard rubber (be . 
< tifully polished), a bottle of Hyomei, a dropper, and full directions 
for using. If vou are still skeptical, send vour address; mv par 4 
phlet shall prove that Hyomei cures. Are you onen to conviction 2 
Mention this paper.) R. T. BOOTH, 18 East 20th St., New York. g 
nw 
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Gudahy’s 


Rex Brand 
Extract of Beef 


is now put upin 


CAPSULES 


as well as Jars and Bottles. 
The demand by cooks for flavor for 


soups, by the sick for strengthening bouil- 
lon, by camper and traveler forconv: nient 
ind quickly prepared nourishment, ex- 
plains why 


CUDAHY’S REX BRAND 
is sold in 25,000 stores. 
An interesting illustrated booklet and sam 
ple box of Capsules mailed for four cents. 
The Cudahy Pharmaceutical Co. 
South Omaha, Neb, 








armanu: JouN H. Pray, Sons & Co., 
UPHOLSTERY, 


FACTURERS’ “CARPETS and 


OPP. BOYLSTON 


WASHINGTON ST. 
ST. 


BOSTON. 
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RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


Parties will leave Boston Jan. 23, and Feb. 13 
for Two Grand Tours of 72 days througn the southern 
States 


MEXICO 4x? 
CALIFORNIA 


in Special Pullman Vestibuled Trains of Sleep- 


ing, Dining, and Composite Livrary-Observation Cars. 

Ample time will be given to all the leading cities and 
other places of historic and picturesque interest in 
Mexico, including the Wonderful Tampico Divi- 


sion of the Mexican Central Railway, a Week 
in the Oity of Mexico, and a Four-Days’ Trip 
over the Vera Cruz Railway. 

In California, San Diego, Los Angeles, Santa Monica, 
~~: ~7 paca San Francisco, Monterey, etc., will be 
visited 

Avy Eoture tickets may be used from California on 

ular Train until July, or with any one 
i‘ ree “Parties under Special Escort, with a 
Choice of Three wifferent Routes. 


Teurs to California, Mexico, omitting Califor- 
nia, Flerida, Japan, China, and the Sandwich 
Isiands, Washington, and Lockout Mountain, 
Old Point Comfort, Gettysburg, etc 

Independent HKaltlroad ‘Tickets via the Bos- 
ton & Albany and Uther Principal Lines; also 
Steamship ‘Tickets to all points. 
ae for descriptive book, mentioning the partic- 

tour desired, 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street (opp. School Street), Boston. 


RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


FLORIDA 


—— AND—— 


NASSAU. 


Parties will leave Boston January 9and 23 for Two 
Grand Tours, inctuding visits to St. Augustine, the 
Ocklawaha and St. John’s Rivers, Palatka, Fmre. 
Winter Park, Ormond, Rockledge and Lake Worth, 
with prolonged stays at the Hotel Ponce de Leon, the 
Tampa Bay Hotel, and the Hotel Royal Poinciana. A 
visit will a 80 be made to Nassau, the charming cap- 
italof the Bahama Islands, making the voygge be- 
tween Palm teach and Nassau on the * Northumber- 
—_ ” of the Florida Kast Coast Railway and Steamship 

ine. 

Atlanta will be visited on the outward trip, and 
Washington, BD. C., on the return. 

The tickets girs the holders to prolong their 
stay im Florida, if desired, and to return North with 
any one of read eg ate under Special Escort, 
oron Any B& ae r Train until May 31. 

&@~ Send for secriptive book. 





RAYMOND & WHITCOM B, 





The Congregationalist 
STEAM YACHTING UNDER THE AMERI- 
CAN FLAG. 


The American Steamship Co. have refitted the Cramp 
built steamer “ Ohio” to meet all the requirements of a 
strictly first-class pleasure yacht, and we have chartered 
it for one year for a series of unique cruises. She will 
carry no steerage, second class or freight. The first 
cruises will be in January and February to the WEST 
IN DIES, visiting all the Windward and Leeward 
Islands, and Bermuda, Nicaragua, Jamaica, 
and Cuba. Send for programs. 


THE THOMAS FOREIGN TOURIST CO., 
1721 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 





A party will leave New York Wednesday, Jan- 
aary 15, on the favorite steamship Werra, of the 
North German Lioyd Line, fora 


SPECIAL TOUR 


THROUCH THE 


Mediterranean Countries, 


Including Southern Italy, the peene of Sicily, 
Tunis, Algeria and Seuthern 8S 

Incidental visits to Naples, Pompeii, Vv couvine, Capri, 
Sorrento, Rome, Taormina, Catania, Syracuse, Girgenti, 
Palermo, Tunis, Carthage, ‘Bone, Hammam-Mesk outine 
Constantine, Biskra (on the borders of the desert of 
Sahara), Batna, Lambessa, Timegad, Setif, Kharata, 
Gorge of the © habet-el-Akhira, Bougie, Algiers, Blidah, 
Tiemcen, Oran, Malaga, Granada, Gibraltar, etc. 

A party will leave New York, March 21, and con- 
necting with the above at Gibraltar, make an extended 
Tour through Spain, Portugal, France, etc 

arch 21, ay 16, May 23, June and 
gaiy 4—Tours to Southern, Central and Northern 
curope. 

Independent Railroad Tickets via the Bosten 
& Albany and Other Principal Lines; also 
Steamship Tickets to all points. 

Send for descriptive book, mentioning the particular 
tie desired. (Special circular for the Mediterranean 

our.) 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street (opp. School Street), Boston. 


Sy The Gems of = ee Gy, 








Mex: yy every Satur: ay, Nacsau, N. P., nl 
Santiago an ienfuegos, eve otber ursday. ese 
tours and their combinations Offer unrivaled attractions. 

teamers ane electric hts and bells. all 

4, improvements. Nassau the best hotel AS 
“y in the West In and cable commu- 
4 nication with t United States. 
7 Beautiful descriptive books free. 
James E. Warn & Co. > 
113 WALE ST., NEW YORK 


TH E A Sanatorium for those 

4 seeking Health and Rest. 
Open all the year. Send 
for Itlustrated Pamphiet. 

SPRINGS “ Wn. E. LEFFINGWELL, Mer. 


Watkins, N. Y. 








296 Washington Street, opposite School St., Boston. 









The 


Pacific Express 


Leaves Chicago at 10.30 
p.m. daily. Through Palace 


FORMA 23 Days 


«+ VIA... 


The 
Overland 


-——___ 


Sleeping Cars Chicago to Denver and 
Portland, with through Sleeping Car 
accommodations to San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, and through Tourist Sleep: 
ing Car Chicago to California. 


Detailed information will be furnished 
on application to W. B. KNISKERN, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
Chicago. All principal agents sell tickets 
WER 2 sb a's 





Limited_~ 


All meals served in Dining 
Cars. 

Palace Drawing-room Sleep=- 
ing Cars leave Chicago daily 
at 6.00 p. m., and run through 
to San Francisco and Los 
Angeles without change via 


THE NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 
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Circular an ‘estimate. 
ceuade. "LP. FINK, 651 Pearl Street, N.Y. 
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Europe = Orient 


HENRY CAZE & SONS, Ltd. 


High-class, personally conducted parties leave New 
York monthiy Re r North German Lloyd, via Gibraltar, 
visiting Sout rance and Italy; 57 days, $460. 


HOLY LAND, yuroty ent 
9 TURKEY, Etc. 

Personally conducted parties leave New York per 
Mediterranean Line, visiting hong, vat the Ry 
Palestine, Turkey, Greece, etc., k 

Tograms now ready for The ag Pilgrimage, Fer. 2 
acc mpanied by Rev. T. T. Eato .D. Also Ar est 
Pilgrimage to toe Orient, Feb. 19, accompanied by C.R 
Blackall, M.D., D. D. 

etn haa Tickets Everywhere. 
Programs free; mention tour wanted. 


"New York, H, Gaze & SONS, Ltd., "se, Boston 


Atlanta Exposition. 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY will entertain visitors. 
Lodging 50 and 75 cents. Meals 35 cents. Con- 
venient to electric and steam cars to Exposition 
Grounds. Write for circular to 

President HORACE BUMSTEAD, Atlanta, Ga. 








Church Equipment. 


CHURCH REMODELING. 
THOMAS W. SILLOWAY, Church Architect. 
10 Park Square, Room 8, Oppesite 
Previdence BR. BR. Station, Boston. 

Mr. Silloway’s long practice in remodeling churches 
enables him to save and utilize all the valuable parts 
of an edifice, and for a comparatively small outlay pro- 
duce a building preferable in most respects to a new 
one of much greater cost. He proposes to continue 
this work as a Specialty, and tenders his services te 
committees who would practice eeonomy, and where 
the means are limited. A visit to the premises will be 
made, and an opinion and advice given on receipt of a 
request so to do. 


Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 
Ostermoor & Co., “Nes Yor nye 














LARGEST MANUFACTUPERS / 


‘N THE WORLD 








Individual | 


Communion 


Cups, Cabinets and Tables, adapted to the cus- 
toms and usages of all branches of the Christian 
church. Illustrated descriptive catalogue free. 
GLOBE FURNITURE CO. Northville, Mich. 
Manufacturers of Furniture for ‘Sn burch, Chapel, Sunday 
Schools and Assembly Rooms. 

















Cataloque with A CYE cy SCHOO als. oe Sy 


FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 1826 
‘HAVE Ayo 1577 25.000 p/ 
IHURCH, SCHOOL & OTHER PUREST BEST 

On. IGENUINE. 


GENU 
WEST-TROY.N. ¥.1s¢1/-METAL 
CHIMES, Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 
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sccamawe’s BELL FO BALTIMORE, MB 
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meanest Award 


BELLS 


Steel AlloyChurch & School Bells. s@-Send for 
Catalogue. The C. 8, BELL CO., Hillsboro, O. 
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Continued from page 966. 


ingly useful, Scarcely a communion is held with- 
out additions to membership, numbering usually 
twelve each time.——The little rural church near 
this town, and known as *‘ Barker’s,” is quite pros- 
perous. Fourteen new members have been added 
since last spring, making a total of twenty-one. It 
hasa tine Y.P.8.C.E, which often conducts the 
Sunday evening services. 

VALEDA.—This church is enjoying a gracious re- 
vival. A consecrated layman and his wife from 
Iowa are assisting and twenty hopeful conversiens 
of regular attendants have resulted. 


Superintendents Broad and Bush held a series of 
missionary conferences in southeastern Kansas, 
Nov. 4-11, visiting many churches. Besides a sym- 
posium on The Missionary Spirit, a study was made 
of each field with reference to more missionary 
work within its bounds. The work and needs of 
each of the six benevolent societies were stated, and 
an annual contribution to each of them by every 
church advocated. The missionary resolutions of 
the National Council were read, and The Sunday 
School and Missions, The Y. P. 8. C. E. and Mis- 
sions, and Every Christian a Missionary were prom- 
inent themes. The pastors rendered hearty and 
valuable assistance, and in every instance the 
meetings deepened in interest to the close. 


Nebraska. 


OmaHA.—Parkville. The enterprise is deing well 
under the leadership of Mr. W. H. Le Bau, of 
the Presbyterian Seminary of Omaba. The Sunday 
school is large, Mr. W. E Hawkins being the effi- 
cient superintendent. The midweek prayer meeting 
is sustained with much interest and the young peo- 
ple occupy an additional evening each week with a 
program which is devotional, literary and social. 
— Pilgrim, The pastor, Rev. A. F. Irvine, has 
been granted leave of absence for two months that 
he may give his noted stereopticon lectare on New 
York city life in some of the cities of the Interior. 
Mr. Irvine is intensely interested in work among the 
peor and, in order that he might carry this on to 
better advantage, has his residence on “ the bot- 
toms” among them. Here his mission work, con- 
sisting of a Sunday school and evening service, 
has been greatly blessed._——Rev. A. H. Byles of 
England is still in Omaha and is making himself 
useful, especially in the Y. M.C. A. 

HYANNISs.—This little church has suffered greatly 





by the removal of members but is mnch encouraged 


The Congregationalist 


by the labors of its new pastor, Rev. O. E. Ticknor. 
He has rented part of a neat sod house just at the 
edge of the village and is fitting up bachelor apart- 
ments where he can welcome the young men of the 
town and those who are working on ranches in the 
vicinity. The people of the village, appreciating 
the work he is doing, arranged a social gathering at 
the schoolhouse, where the services are held, on 
Saturday evening, Nov. 23, when they completely 
surprised him with a house full of friends who 
brought useful articles and crowned all with a 
pound of silvar coins. The following Saturday 
evening the schoolhouse was packed again to listen 
toan entertainment given by the Sunday school to 
prepare for Christmas, the proceeds reaching nearly 
$35. The one Sunday of the month when Mr. Tick- 
nor is absent at Reno the church and Sunday school 
will maintain the service. 

PETERSBURG.—The ordination of Mr. Thomas Grif- 
fiths, Dec. 3, marks another step of progress in the 
work of this yeung cburch. In less than two years 
a good house of worship has been built and paid for, 
the membership ef the church has increased until 
it now numbers fifty, and an earnest, promising 


Continued on page 968. 


SEND for IT! 


An elegant Brochure, 
illustrating factory views, with 
description of spoon making. 


A BEAUTIFUL HOLIDAY SOUVENIR. 
Send for it. 


New York Salesroom, 
2 Maiden Lane. 
Everything in Solid Silver. 
Full assortment of silver plate 

Hollow Ware, 
Cut Glass, 
Mounted Pocket Books. 


Sterling Silver Inlaid 
Spoons and Forks 


Guaranteed 2s years, 
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Waldorf. FOR SALE BY ALL, JEWELERS, 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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raising—if rightly managed. 











There are few more lucrative occupations than poult 
The demand for choice poultry and fres 


Mention this 404 
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MONEY 












They are the steady source of pin- 





eggs constantly exceeds the supply. 
money to the women folks of many a family. Poultry raising is peculi- 
arly a woman’s work. Many of the best egg raisers in the world are 
women. Farm-Poultry teaches all women how to make money with a 
few hens. The men also, who are posted on the right management and 
care of poultry and its preparation for market; who know the secret of 
making hens lay early and of getting the greatest yield of eggs when 
prices rule highest, are making good profits. Such are the men and 
women who edit Farm-Poultry. They are actively engaged in raising 
—_ upon farms and in suburban towns. ‘They have positive know- 
edge of the most profitable methods of feeding and caring for all kinds 
of fowls under all conditions. This knowledge, the result of their prac- 
tical experience, as well as the newest ideas of the brightest men and 
women everywhere in the poultry business, you can get by reading 


Farm-=Poultry 


A year's subscription to Farm-Poultry makes a very desirable Christmas gift. Seud 2c. for sample copy. 


. 8. JOHNSON & CO., Publishers, 28 Custom House St., Boston, Mass. 
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Artistic Effects 


in watches for shoulder 
or belt wear. 


Charming Shad- 
ings in enamel 
for evening 
gowns— 


light blue, pink, 
white or crim- 
a ‘ 





The 
“Eltin,” 


POPULAR PRICES. 
Our unquestioned ¢-uarantee with every watch, 


The Waterbury Watch Co. 
WATERBURY, CONN. 
Send for our Catalogue No 111 
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STEREOPTICONS, 


MAGIC LANTERNS & 
ACCESSORIES. 


SAR, ; 
NTIFIC PROJECTIONS 


& PRIVATE USE 
ELECTRIC FOCUSING LAMPS 
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NEW YORK. | 





WASHINGTON) 


RED CEDAR 


TANKS and CISTERNS. 
ress, Cal, Redwood. 


“ Cyp 
BA Marken pe Bowen | WILLIAMS MFG, 


lada..Pa.| Kalamazoo, $ @ 


IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
by announcements in our ADVERTISING OOLUMNB, 
please mention that the advertisement was seen in 
The Congregationalist. 
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Marriages. 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 





MEVIS—ADAMS—In Wellesley Hills, Dec. 4, by Rev. 
D. E. Adams, father of the bride, assisted oy Rev. 
Messrs. Lyman Mevis and P. T, Farwell, Rev. Martin 
Fayette Mevis of Southboro and Mary Catharine 
Adams. 

MOYA—RODRIGU EZ—In Albuquerque, N.M., Oct. 31, 
by Rev. G. E. Birlew, Rev. Jesus M. Moya of the Rio 
Grande Training School, El Paso, Tex., aud Guada- 
lupe Rodriguez, of Chihuahua, Mex.’ 

TILDEN—TRACY—In Alfred, Me., Nov. 20, at the res- 
idence of the bride’s sister, Mrs. Walter Littletie'd, 
by Rev. Raymond C, Drisko, Marshall Tilden of Wil- 
limantic, Ct., and Margaret Oliver Tracy of Hollis, 
Me. (Connecticut papers please copy.) 

WADSWORTH—CALDWELL-—In Hutchinson, Kan., 
Nov. 20, by Rev. Alfred Brown, Rev. George Wads- 
worth of Buffalo Gap, 8. D., and Frances Caldwell of 
Hutchinson. 








Deaths. 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 





BURR—In{Ludlow, Dec. 4, Mrs. Harriet Burr, aged 91 
rs. She had been an active member of the Ludlow 
ongregational church since 1827. 

EMERSON—In Wakefield, Dec. 3, Thomas Emerson, 

aged 79 yrs. 





‘““BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES” are of great 
service in subduing hoarseness and coughs. Sold 
only in boxes. Avoid imitations. 
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*¢ Baisam 
of Gilead ” 


(the Pine.) 
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PINE TAR 
SOAP 


Persian Healing 





3 


r It is balm for the disappointed who 
have tried other and less efficient 
soaps forthe skin. Asa Soap for the 
Toilet, Bath and Nursery it isequally 
desirable. — DRUGGISTS.— 


* 












If you want a sure relief for 
limbs, use an 


tions is as good as the genuine. 


Allcock’s 


BEAR IN MIND—Not one of the host ot counterfeits and imita- 






pains in the back, side, chest, or 


Porous 
Plaster 











A SIMPLE HOME TREATMENT OF 


Administered by attaching an instrument to the flesh, which aids the system to take 
on Oxygen from the Atmosphere, to the utmost amount the system can use. 


IT IS A TREATMENT OF THE BLOOD, it’“witt?"Natutts Nerve “Food, ‘sjects 


it applies of necessity to all diseases as no other treat- 


DISEASE, by removing its causes. 
ment ever has. 


THE OXYGEN COSTS NOTHING, wecessary for years, It can be used by the batne 


family. 


“‘T sought the aid of a dozen of the best physicians I could find, but they helped me very little. I also tried 
Compound Oxygen thoroughly, and the Electric battery, but they helped me very little. On Dec. 17, 1891, I 
commenced using the Electropoise, and continued it about four months. j : 
greatly removed. In the course of a year from the time I commenced using it I en 
which has continued to this date. I have great faith in it.” 


tr Anda Eiundreds More. 
NO HOME SHOULD BE WITHOUT IT. 
Call or send for Free Illustrated Circular, with Testimonials, Price List, etc. 


L. A. BOSWORTH, 36 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
GENERAL AGENT FOR THE NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


WITHOUT 
MEDICINE. 
UNEQUALED VALUE. 


During this time my disabilities were 
joyed almost perfect health, 


Rev. J. H. Mansrie.p, Athol, Mass. 





ARE YOU DEAF? 


DON’T YOU WANT TO HEAR? 
The AURAPHONE win help youif youdo. Itisa 


recent scientific invention which will assist the hearing 
of any one not born deaf. When in the ear it is in- 
visible, and does not cause the slightest discomfort. 
It is to the ear what glasses are to the eye—an ear spec- 
tacle. Inclose stamp for particulars. Can be tested 
FREE OF CHARGE atany of th NEW VORK 

URAPHONE CO.’S Offices. 716 Metropolitan 

dg., Madison Sq., N. ¥., 433 Phillips Bdg., 
120 Tremont St., Boston, or 843 Equitable 
Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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dle Cakes, Gems. etc. 
Conatipation aod Liver tr¢ 
or write. Please send for pamppft 


FARWELL & RHIN 
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IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS 
of all concerned if, in corresp uggested by 





announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, men- 
tion is made of the fact that the advertisement was 
seen in The Congregationalist. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 
The celebrated and effectual English Cure without 

internal medicine. Proprietors, W. KLDWARD & SON, 

London, England. 

E. Fougera & Co., 30 North William St., N. ¥. 


U. S. Census for one year, 1880, reports 


35,607 Deaths from 


Cancer. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium, 


An institution for the thoroughly effective and perfectly 
scientific treatment of Cancer, Tumors, and all ma- 
lignant growths, without the use of the knife. 

We have never failed to effect a perma 
nent cure where we have had a reasona- 
ble opportunity for treatment. 

Book oe 6 description of our Sanatorium and 
treatment, with terms and references, free. Address 








DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, North Adams, Mass. 
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DR. HUNTER’S LECTURES 


Or How Consumption is Now 
Treated with Great Success. 


No. 3. 


The treatment of the lungs in disease is of 
the importance of life itself to those afflicted. 
Catarrh, bronchitis, asthma and pneumonia 
are only simple inflammatory diseases of the 
lungs, and properly treated areas curable as 
inflanimations of the other organs of the body. 
But to effect their restoration healing reme- 
dies must be brought into direct contact with 
the inflamed surfaces by inhalation, In no 
other way can any form of lung disease be 
reached by healing remedies, and itis because 
they are not reached that consumption re- 
sults. 

After consumption becomes engratveu upon 
one or other of these chronic diseases, its cure 
requires specific germicides to kill the germs 
and expel them from the lungs. Before these 
germicides were discovered and by me suc- 
cessfully applied, consumption was inva- 
riably regarded as an incurable malady. 
Treated by inhaled germicides, it is perfectly 
curable, and in most cases easily cured. Hun- 
dreds of prominent people in confirmed tuber- 
culosis have been restored to health by my 
treatment. 

A leading manufacturer of this city was a 
very serious case. He had all the usual 
symptoms—cough, pain in the chest, short- 
ness of breath, loss of flesh and strength, etc. 
He had tried all the various nostrums given 
by the stomach, with change of air, the Adi- 
rondacks and Southern California, without 
receiving any lasting benefit. He at length 
decided to place his case in my hands, and 
during the entire treatment had himself ex- 
amined from time to time by other bacteriolo- 
gists to see what progress he was making 
toward recovery. From the beginning they 
reported a ‘' decrease in the tubercule bacilli’ 
in thesputum, until finally they “ disappeared 
altogether.” He gained thirty-five pounds 
during the course. Any one who desires to 
see or write to him can obtain his address 
from me. 

p E. M. Hunter, Eq., editor of the Vermont 








| Record, Fairhaven, Vt., was a desperate case, 


attended by hectic fever and chills, night 
sweats, hemorrhages and great prostration. 
He was sent to Colorado in the hope of saving 
his life, but received no benefit, and came 
back last October to die. In November he 
placed himself under my treatment, and is to- 
day a well man. 

Mrs. Milford Jones, of Dover, Morris County, 
N. J., had been pronounced a“ hopeless case 
of consumption ”’ by several physicians. She 
had a large cavity in her right lung, was 
greatly emaciated, and so feeble as to be 
hardly able to walk. By my treatment she is 
now entirely restored to health, and will, I 
am sure, gladly answer any inquiries from a 
sufferer. 

Prof. J. B Cummings of New ‘Wilmington, 
Lawrence County, Pa., consulted me in refer- 
ence to his son, Rev. Thomas F. Cummings, 
American missionary to Gujranwala, Punjab, 
India, who had had repeated hemorrbages 
from his right lung, and was pronounced by 
British army surgeons to have soliditication 
of the apex of that lung His weight had 
fallen from 172 pounds to 148. He expecto- 
rated pus from his lung, and was in confirmed 
consumption. I undertook his case, and at 
the end of five months’ treatment received 
the following gratifying letter: 

American Mission, 
Gujranwala, India, 
Sept. 5, 1895. 

Dear Dr. Ilunter:—The pbysician who ex- 
amined me last year, Dr Neve, Fellow of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, has examined me 
again, and pronounces my lung entirely 
healed. You may remember there were four 
spots diseased, extending from the front to 
the back of the right lung. Under God, this 
restoration is entirely due to the treatment 
received from you. Having cured me of con- 
sumption, I wish you a wide extension of your 
treatment, which is what suffering humanity 
needs. I am, gratefully yours, 

(Rev.) T. J. CUMMINGS. 





ROBERT HUNTER, M. D. 
117 West 45th Street, New ,York.} 
Note.— Readers of The Congregationalist 
who are afflicted can receive Dr. Hunter’s 
Pamphlet, explaining his treatment without 
charge, by addressing him asf{above. 
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WEEKLY RE£GISIEK. 
Calls. 


ADAMS, T., who bas been supplying at Lansford, Pa., 
to vark Ch. -, Puilace:phia. 

Se: Thomas, turmerly of Arena, Wis., to Hills- 

Vee . 

BuUGH TON, at 
vilie, Wis. “acce 

CROSs, Allen E, W iftundale, Mass , to Pomona, Cal. 
Decimnes. 

CRUZAN Juo. A., Park Ch., San Francisco, Cal, to 
Obvet Cb., of the same r. Accepts 

DAVIEs, John B., Chenva, IIL, to Youngstown, O. Ae- 


cepts. 
DINS NORE, Chas. A , Willimantic, Ct., accepts call to 
Phillips « hys. Kuston, Mass, 


Sey supply at Stoughton and ( vvks- 


DUDuk, Austin, Shelburne, Mass.. to Burlington. Ac- 
cepts. 
DRKAKt, E. M, to Condon and Lexington, Ore. Ac 
cepts. 
IN, Juo. A., Chicago, II., to 


Courtland St. Ch., 
Vans. “ is. aces ts. 


EV ane Jno. ©. 
Fh, Re C., 


Acceé 

GILL SPIE, 
Accepts. 

GULICK, wd $. 
nix. Ave 

HANNAFULD, Win. H., Beuzonia, Mich., to supply in 
Pie sensor, and Arcadia. Ace epts 

HEFFLAN, HH, to South West tiarbor, Me., 
he bus wthhy supply 

HOW ELL,J D, Vieasunton, Mich., to Solon and Maple 

(ity. Accep rts. 

KEN NISTON, win. B., Perry, 
at Shorey © hapel, ludustr). Ac cepts. 

KETILE, Wm. t&., Elburn, Lil., accepts asso. pastorate 
of Piymouth ( > aa Koche-te r,N Y. 
ING, Jas. B, Newburgh Y., to Syricuse. Accepts. 

LEwIs, Alex , of New yg RSI ch., Krook'yn, N.Y. 
ace epts eall ty Pilgrim Ch , Wore ester, Mass., to be- 
gin mm January. 

MCROBER CS, Thos. 
call to ele « oallgy 8. VY, and accepts one 
Joseph, Mich. s 

NIC i Sampson, to Melbourne Quebec Accepts. 

PINCH, Pearse, Emporia, Kan, to First Ch., Sprivg- 
fieid, Mo. Accepts 

RO *ELL, Jnv. a., Fulton, Wis , to Pine River. Ac- 


cepts. 

RULAND, Geo, W., Dablin, N. H., 
in Stoddard Accept 8. 

SCOTT, Darius B., to permavent pastorate in Sioux 
Falls, 8S. D., after au active pastorate of three years. 


Accepts. 
Pee ag eA Baldwin, Wich. Accepts. 
SPRAGUE, P. (Meth.), of Vermontville, Mich., to 
Waylanoe aa Bradley. Accepts 
STETSON, Keuben K., Chicago Seminary, to New De- 


ep 
., Ballardvale, Mass., deciines call to 
Hartford semivary, to Blaudford, 
Ardach. 


opts. 
Win, Hope, N.D., to Pres. Ch., 


formerly of E, Albany, N. Y., to Pho- 


where 


Me., to supply for a year 






» Grand Rapids, Mich., declines 
1o St. 


to supply for a year 


catur, Ala 

THOMAS, Daniel, England, to supply for a year at 
Richmond, Vt. Accepts. 

TUKNER, Tell A., Excelsior, Miun , to Barnesville. 


WADSWOKTH, Geo., Buffalo Gap, 5. D., to Oneida and 
Ca vyioma, Kan 

Ww nk, Jno. ?., Alpine and Walker, Mich., to Doug- 
las. Declines 

WASHBURKN, Wm. S., who recently accepted calls to 
South sh. re, Troy and Mazeppa, 8. D., withdraws ac- 
ceptance to South Shore. 


Ordinations and Installations. 


BLANCHAY®D, Edward B., i. Brookfield, Mass., Dec. 
sermon, Rev. J. P. Harvey; other parts, Rev. Pada 
. Stone, C. W. Loomis, Silvanus Pesos A. J. 


Dye er, Bb. M. Frink, J. F. Gaylord, H. G. Hale. 
BL “yi Geo. C., o. p. Rutland, N. Y., Dec. 3. Sermon, 
Rev. J. Kincaid: other parts, Rev. Messrs. J. K 


Griffith, 8. G. Hickman, F. A. Ingraham. 

BOURNE, Alex. P., and FRAZER, David, Jr., 0. Second 
Ch., Exeter, N.’H., Dee. 4. Sermon, Prof. George 
Harris, ).D.; other parts, Rev. Messrs. G. H. Reed, 
Cc. C, Carpenter, C. L. Werriam, W. L. Anderson, E. H. 
Byington. Samuel Bourne and G. Street, D. D. 

GRIFFITHS, Thos.,o. Petersburg, Neb., Dee.4, Sermon, 

L. H. Stoughton; other parts, Kev. Messrs. Sam- 
uel Shane: n, Harmon Bross, - 


. S. Bacon, W. J. Paske. 
HU KEL, Oliver, i. First Ch., 








Amherst, Mass., Dec. 4. 
Sermon, Rev. G. A. Gordon, D. D.; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. ‘H. T. Rose, J. E. Tuttle, D. D., F. L. Goodspeed, 
Pres. M. E. Gates 

MCNEEL, Albert W., 0 p. Mitchell, Io., Nov. 12. Ser- 
mon, Rev. W. % Gist: other parts, Rev. Messrs. 


tee ey L. M. Pierce, G. F. Wilcox. 
PALMER, W. R., o. p. Princeton, hy on Nov. 26. 
SAKKI=. Elias J... 0 De Smet, Dec. 5. Sermon, 
Rev. W. H. Thrall; other onate, ¢=% Messrs. J. EK B 


. Smith, © M. Dailey, B. H. Burtt 

pf. Plymouth « b., Providence, R.T., 
Eee. 4 Sermon, Kev. J. G. Vose. D.D.; other parts, 

Messrs. J. J. Woolley, E. C. Moore, Wailace Nut- 
ting, D.D., &. B. Pullan D: T. Torrey. 
Resignations. 

ABLETT, Jno. C., Alton, Io, 

BLAISDELL, Jas. A., Waukesha, Wis., has not ees. 

BROOKS, Chas. §., Rolistone Ch., Fite hburg, Mass., to 
take effect in Maren, at the termination of a nine 


i ars’ pastora 
GRIF +4 TH, Thos, H., Northville, N. ¥., 
WAL Fred E., Belvidere, IIL, 


or 

HAVENS, Chas. E., 
count of ill health. 

LAYFILELD, Robt. L ,aftera six years’ pastorate with 
O.ivet Ch,., Kansas City, Mo., to give all his time to 
evangelistic work. 

LONG, Henry H., Bondurant and Linn Grove, Io. 

OSGOOD, L ucien ra Union Grove, Wis., to take effect 
on or before Feb. 24. 

OTIS, Jena. T., Grand Junction, Mich. 

TURNER, Teil A.. Excelsior, Minn. 

WADSWORTH, Ge ., Buffalo Gap, 8. D 


Dismissions. 
BRERETON, Jas. E., Geneva, Neb., Nov. 27. 
Churches Organized. 


CARNFORTH, Io., org Dec. 1. Thirty-five members 

COAL CREEK. — -» Heathley’s Chapel, org. Nov. 1. 
Fourteen member 

N. WINDHAM, Ct., org. and rec. De:>. 4. 


Jewett, Z. H 
WOODROW, Sam. H 


to take effect 
to re enter evangelistic 


Newton Highlands, Mass., on ac- 


Sixteen mem- 


bers. 
SELAGO, Me., org. Nov. 29. 
Miscellaneous. 


COLP., D. G., the student pastor in Harwood, 
cently received t from his peop!e a new overc« oly 

HOOKER . of Barre, Vt., has gone to Chicago 
to engace m 4 t.. work. 

KR#U LER, A., of the German church, Muskegon, 
Mich., will supply for the present the two missions on 

‘dan¢ Jackson Sts. in that city. 

MOORE, Gainer P., pestor of South Church, Grand 
Rapids, Mi b., recently had tangible evidence of the 
affection of his — ee ae by their presentation to 
him of a valuable gold watch 

ROBERTS, Peter, and wife, of Oliphant. Pa., are at 
Eaton, Col., where they have gone for the benefit of 

Mrs. Roberts’s health. The 0 iphant church declined 


, re- 
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to accept his resignation and gremted a year’s ab- 
sence. Inthe — it will have local supplies. 

WHEAT, trank L., for two years pastor in Riverhead, 
L.L, and his wife, were tendered a hearty reception 
Nov. 23, the fifth anniversary of their marriage. Ad 
dresses by neighboring pastors, music. recitations and 
substantial gifts made an evjoyable occasion. 


ee 


After years of hard struggle and excellent work 
the Young Women’s Christian Association of Chi- 
cago is rejoicing in the completion of a magnifi- 
eent building costing more than $125,000. There 
will be 288 rooms for young women as they come 
unprotected fron the country. More than a thou- 
sand situations were secured for young women last 
year, and with the new rooms immediately occu- 
pied, as they will be, far greater results are confi- 
dently anticipated. Mrs. Leander Stone has long 
been the efficient president. On the board of man- 
agers are some of the best-known women of the 
city. The new building has an admirable situation 
on the lake front, on Michigan Avenue, within 
easy reach of all the railway stations. 





* Four times as strong a3 the best,’ is what Dr. 
O. G. Randall says of Pona’s Extract. 





Columbus, O., 
25 cents. 


WhiTeE to the Mexican Spice Co., 
for a perfect baking powder recipe— 





Every music lover will be deeply 
interested in the music cabinet which the Paine 
Furniture Co. offer for their holiday trade. It is 
described in another column. It is in reality an 
exceptionally fine $15 cabinet, on which they set 
a price of $11 


A FINE Girt 








“Sweet Home” Soar 


YOU CAN HAVE YOUR CHOICE 


“Chautauge”'D 
“PRECLINING 


Ayan 






Either Premium Ditto, 


Total, 


WE WILL SEND BOX AND 


WITH A COMBINATION BOX FOR $10.00. 


The Combination Box at retail would cost, 


YOU GET BOTH of $1022 00 


ON THIRTY DAYS' TRIAL; 
NOT, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 


THe [ARKIN SOAP MFG: Co: BUFFALO, NY. 


967 














Copco 
GP 2% is \ 
aero Think QQ 
thatover. It contains Y 
neither green, yellow, 
brown, pink or any 


other coloring matter. 


CORO 
is pure Soap. Can 
there be any question 
about the desirability 
of such a soap for the 
skin? Try it. Sold 
by all dealers. 


Ne THE WK, FAIRBANK 
AN Chicago 1 New Y ork, yy 
St. Louis. 









esk 


CHAIR 


$10.00 
$10.00 


$20.00 


EITHER PREMIUM 
IF SATISFACTORY, YOU CAN REMIT $10.00 IF 


Our offer fully explained in The Congregationalist, Nov. 14, 21, 28. 


Note.—The Larkin Soap Company have used the columns of The Congregationalist for two or three 


years past in advertising their “ Combination tux of Soap’ 
The publisher of this paper has written personally to a number of subscribers who have responded 
Without exception they state that they are perfectly satis 


chair. 
to the advertisment and purchased the soap. 


tied with the goods and with the business methods of the Larkin Co, 
the soap and of the premiums that ace ompany it.— The Congregationalist. 





The Air We Breathe 


contains Oxygen and Nitrogen in the propor- 
tion of one to five. 


DRS. STARKEY & PALEN'S 
Compound Oxygen 


contains Oxygen and Nitrogen—the former 
greatly in excess—ozone, and is very soluble 
in water Heat liberates it; it is taken into 
the lungs by inhalation, absorbed by the blood, 
which it purifies and so goes directly to the 
seat of all diseases. 

It bas been in use fir more than twenty-five 
years ; thousands of patients have been treated ; 
and over one thousand physicians have used it 
and recommend it—a very significant fact. 

Send for our 200 page Treatise. Sent free. 


iDrs.2Starkey & Palen, 4 
1529 Arch Street,j5 Philadelphia, Pa. 
GMB Sanfrancisco, Cal. Toronto, Can. 








"sent in connection with an oil heater, desk or 


The letters speak in praise both of 
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- YOU + 


Christmas 
Dinner 


Should be ¢ 


Maryland Roaster and Baker. 


Saves Care and Labor, 






voked with a 
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Roasts Meat, Poultry and Game without loss of any 
nutritious qualities. BAKES BREAD BEAUTIFULLY 
Three Sizes, Nos. 10, 11, 12, suitable for Stoves Nos. ¢ 
Zand & Prices, $1, 91.25 and $1.50 each. Ask 
your dealer forthem. If you cannot procure them 
qe nd the amount to the manufacturers, who deliver 
same east of Mississippi River, express charges paid 
Our Illustrated Circular and Price List 


¢ FREE. 
: MATTHAI, INGRAM & CO., 
< 


BALTIMORE, MD 
buevvvvvvvv vv 


THE CHRISTIAN INDUSTRIAL LEAGUE. 


An organization for men inside the church, with re- 
ligious, social, business, sickness and death benefits. 
Send for printed matter to the Christian Industrial 
League, Springfield, Mass. 
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“THE BEST IS AYE THE 
CHEAPEST.” AVOID 
IMITATIONS OF AND SUB- 
STITUTES FOR 


SAPOLIO 
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EVERY FAMILY 
GHOULD KNOW THAT 





$s very remarkable remedy, both for INe 
‘BRNAL and EXTERNAL use, and won- 
dertul in its quick action to relieve distress. 

is a sure cure for Sore 
Pain-Killer Throat. Coughs, 
Chills, Diarrhea, Dysentery, Cramps, 
Cholera, and ali Bowel Complaints. 


Pain-Killer ia) Town tor Sea 
Fictwose Sick Headache, Pain in the 
k or Si ide, Rheumatism and Neuralgia. 


is wu estionably the 
Pain-Killer $ret (iniment 
AR E. It orien speedy and Bn a 
cases of Bruises, Cuts, Sprains, 
Severe Burns, &c. 
is the well tried and 
Pain-Killer trusted friend of the 
echanic, Farmer, Planter, Sailor, and 
fact all classes wanting a medicine always at 
hand, and sa/e to use internally or externally 
with certainty of relief. 
1S RECOMMENDED 
By Physictans, by Misstonartes, by ie by 
Mechanics, by Nursea in Hospitals 
BY EVERYBODY. 
is a Medicine Chest in 
Pain-Killer itself, and few vessels 
leave port without a supply of it. 

g@” No family can afford to be without this 
invaluable remedy in the house. Its price brings 
it within the reach of all, and it will annually 
save many times its cost in doctors’ bills. 

Beware of imitations. Take none but the 
genuine “Perry Davis.” 


“The extremely delicate and 
pleasant flavor of the 
Oil as it is found in the 
freshly boiled livers.” 





A fitting description recently made of 


Peter Moller's 
Pure 


Cod Liver Oil, 


which can be obtained from every well- 
stocked druggist. Put up only in flat, 
oval bottles, capsuled and bearing date 
of production in perforated letters. 

Send for pamphlet on “ Norway's Lo- 
FOTEN ISLANDS.” 
Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents. 


DIRECTIONS for us- 
ing CREAM BALM.— 
Apply a particle of the 
Balm directly into the nos- 
trils. After a moment draw 
strong breath through the 
nose. Use three timesa day, 
after meals preferred, and 
before retiring. 


CATARRH 


z LY’s Onna BALM Opens and cleanses the 
asal Passages, Allays Pain and Inflammation, Heals 
the Sores, Protects the Membrane from colds, Restores 
the Senses of Taste and Smell. The Balm is quickly 
absorbed and gives relief at once. 











A particle is applied into each nostril aoa is agreeable. 
rice 30 cents at Druggists or by ma 


ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren pre New York. 


Z DENT’S 

i TOOTHACHE GUM 
STOPS TOOTHACHE INSTANTLY. 

Ask for DENT’S; take no other. 


Sold everywhere, or by mail 15 cts. 
C. S. Dent & Co., DETROIT, MICH. 











Sweil agair.) 





Dent’s Corn Gum Cures Corns, Bunions, Warts. 
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young man from Oberlin Semiuary has been cor- 
dially welcomed as pastor. He has already proved 
himself a worthy successor to his Welsh fathers as 
a preacher of the Word, and a faithful, sympathetic 
leader. His hold upon the young was indicated by 
a large attendance of the boys of the village at the 
ordination services. The meeting of the council 
had been preceded by the evangelistic services of 
Rev. C. 8. Billings, and ten persons, all on confes- 
sion, had united with the church the previous Sun- 
day. 

ALMA.—Rev. E. L. Sherman of Fairfield has been 
assisting the pastor for two weeks in special meet- 
ings. The first Sunday of his absence Mrs. Sher- 
man read a sermon and the d Superintendent 
Bross presented the work of the H. M.S 


North Dakota. 

@GRAND Forks.—Services were resumed last Sun- 
day after an interruption of more thana year. They 
were well attended and the people are taking hold 
of the work in earnest. The church has a fine 
Christian Endeavor Society. Rev. H. G. Wilson, 
recently of Spokane, Wn., is supplying for a time. 
In Argusville the work has been taken up by Mr. 
H. Vaughan, a student in Fargo College.——The 
Sanborn church is being supplied by Mr. W. A. 
Wilkinson of Minneapolis.—Rev. J. E. Jones is 
supplying in Hope for a time. 


South Dakota. 

PIERRE.—Rev. E. W. Jenney of Chamberlain is 
following the union meetings with special) services. 
On Nov. 24 twenty-three persons were received into 
membership, and others will unite later. 

wRev. Paul Winter, the pastor in Burdette, has 
been assisted in special meetings by Rev. Richard 
Jones of Highmore.——The Liberty and Powell 
churches are pastorless. At Liberty most of the 
families who left the State to find better places 
have returned. 





New Mexico. 

SAN MATEO.—In this Mexican village of about 
300 inhabitants the Education Society has just 
opened a school under the management of Mr. and 
Mrs. J. M. Moya, who will care for the mission 
work proper in addition to their school duties. Mr. 
Moya comes from the Rio Grande Training School 
in El Paso and has been preaching at Cubero for 
some months. A reception was given him and his 
wife by the students of the Methodist Training 
School of Albuquerque. These young workers have 
made a good impression on the many friends who 
had the opportunity of meeting them while here. 


PACIFIC COAST. 


California. 


SAN FRANOISCO.—VFirst. The Sunday school gave 
to the new missionary ship, Robert M. Logan, a fine 
marine glass, a clock that strikes the bells, and all 
the charts necessary for her voyaging.—— Bethany. 
The recent bazar gave a pleasant time socially, and 
netted $255.——Dr. H. C. French, a medica! special- 
ist, finds time to preach as opportunity offers, much 
to his own delight and to his hearers’ profit.—— 
Miss Stroud-Smith of Liverpool, a young lady of 
large experience in England, America and Africa, 
issojourning here. Great spiritual uplift was given 
through her to the church in San Rafael, where she 
assisted the pastor, Rev. W. P. Hardy, in a ten days’ 
series of meetings. 


BYRON AND BETHANY.—Rev. William Butler and 
wife are greatly stirring the people in various lines of 
church work. Recently a special week of thought 
and prayer was observed, home missions being the 
chief topic. The following Sunday an appropriate 
sermon was preached and both churches raised 
about $30, 


Oregon. 
PoRTLAND.—First. The subject of Practical Chris- 
tianity and Municipal Rottenness was di dat 


For 
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Throat 


And 


Lung 


Troubles, Take 


AYERS 





Cherry Pectoral 


Received 
Highest Awards 
At World’s Fair. 


When in Doubt, ask for Ayer’s Pills. 








DISTRESSING 






DISEASES 


\ 


Instantly 
re 


Speedily 
Cured by 


Gticura 


TREATMENT. — 


Warm baths with Oo ony Soap, gentle —_. 
cations of CuTicura (ointment), and mild doses 
of CuTICURA RESOLVENT (the new blood purifier) 


Sold throughout the world. British de 


: F. New- 


BERY & Sons, 1, King Edward-st., London. Forres 
Drvo & Cuem. Corr., Sole Props.. Boston, U. 8. A 
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{No excuse! You must try it. 


FRENCH NATIONAL 
PRIZE of 


16,600 Francs 


—~2e~ 
THE GREAT 


French Tonic 


Your druggist must have 
it—if not, send name and 
address to 


E. FOUGERA & CO. 
26-28 N. William St. 
New York. 
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: 





the Sunday evening service a short time ago. F.N. 
Strong, a prominent lawyer, president of the Munic- 
ipal Reform League, ¥. McKercher of Hassalo 
Street Church, and Dr. G. R. Wallace took part. 
Their addresses aimed to show the exact condition 
of city affairs,as revealed by reports from a com- 
mittee of the league which had spent several months 
of careful investigation. Each address closed with 
an appeal for the rigid enforcement of existing 
laws. The reports referred to show a deplorable 
state of official misdoing, or, rather, lack of doing. 
The league is in business to stay, whether it re- 
quires one year or ten to purify the city. The local 
press-and politicians join in denouncing the league, 
characterizing its bers as actuated solely bya 
desire to obtain office. But no one can be a mem- 
ber and hold any public office of profit. 











For Weekly Register see page 967. 
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Larrabee’s 


Rheumatic 
Liniment 


is an old and valued remedy, which has 
enjoyed a constant patronage for over 


ears, proving its wonderful w 
cacy in all ~ ainful diseases, oneh 
Rheumatism, por wenger 


Secthaune, Lum kach: 
other ailments where pain is an attend- 
Try it. For he! by all druggists 
or by mail, 25 cen 


WINKELMANN 1 BROWN DRUG CO., 


Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 
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returning August 1 by the same Line. 





Applications may be made at once, and all such applications will be filed and considered in order. 
given of the date when registration will begin. 
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The Congregationalist’s 


PILGRIMAGE to England and Holland 


To sail June 4, 1896, by Hamburg-American Express Steamer Columbia, landing at PLYMOUTH, ENGLAND, 


The Itinerary includes Cologne, the Rhine, Lucerne, Paris, etc. 


The beautiful illus- 
trations in this week’s 
Congregationalist will 
inierest all who are pro- 
posing to join this party 
and visit the localities 
in Holland so graphi- 
cally presented by the 
pen and pencil of 
Clifton Johnson. 

The preliminary an- 
nouncement is now 
ready and will be sent 
to any address upon 
request. The _ Illus- 
trated Itinerary, with 
historical notes, is in 
preparation and will be 
issued in January, price, 
postpaid, ro cents. 


THE MANORHOUSE—SCROOBY, 


Correspondence invited; due notice will be 


Address PILGRIMAGE, Office of THE CONGREGATIONALIST, Boston. 
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HANDBOOK FOR 1896. 


The Handbook for 1896 incorporates all the best features of the eight previous 
annual editions and adds several new and valuable pages. 

So satisfactory was last year’s plan of subdividing the weekly topics for the prayer 
meetings that it has been followed again. 


Contents of 1896 Handbook in Part. 


Daily Bible Readings. 
Church Prayer Meeting Topics, with 


sub-divisions. 


Week of Prayer Topics. 
Communion Topics. 

Missionary Meeting Topics. 
Passion-Tide Topics. 

Sunday School Lessons. 

Y. P. S.C. E. Topics. 
Congregational Statistics. 

Our Churches Abroad. 

General Religious Statistics. 

S. S. and Y. P. S. C..B. Statistics. 


Issued quarterly, 15 cents per year; 4 cents per copy. 
Published in 1894: No. 1, Handbook of 1894; No. 2, Forward Movements; No. 3, Organ- 
ized Work for Men and Boys; No. 4, Stalker’s Art of Hearing. 
Series of 1895: No. 5, Handbook of 1895; No. 6, A. B. C. F. M.; No. 7, Home Mission- 
ary Society; No. 8, American Missionary Association; No. 9, Handbook for 1896. 


Single copies, 4 cents; 50 copies, 75 cents; 25 copies, 50 cents. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 1 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 





NOW READY. 











Our Benevolent Societies. 

Y. M. C. A. Statistics. 

Cong. Colleges. Seminaries. 

Calendar of Meetings for 1896. 

Missionary Statistics. 

Creed of 1883. 

The New Form of Admission. 

Interesting Congregational Facts. 

National Council Findings. 

A Popular Catechism of Congregation- 
alism. 

Popular Books on Congregationalism. 


The Handbook Series. 











1g 100 Copies, $1.25, postpaid. _£9 


Order early and send cash with order. 











68 Pages. 














Good Health 


Of More Consequence Than a Few Cents. 


UPPOSE the low-priced alum baking powders do cost a few 


cents less per pound than the Royat, is it worth while for 


these few pennies to expose your health to danger? 


Alum 


powders make the food unwholesome; Royat Baxinc PowpeR 


makes food that is superlatively healthful. 


Physicians will affirm 


the truth of these statements, and they are vitally important facts 
for the consideration of housekeepers. 


Baking powder sold either wholesale or retail 
at a lower price than the Royal are almost 
invariably made with alum and dangerous 
to health, and therefore should be avoided 


under all circumstances. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 








ALL OVER 
THE WORLD 


Pond’s Extract is known 
as the great family remedy 
and Nature's own reliever of 
aches and pains. 


Invaluable for Wounds, Bruises, Cuts, 
Sore Feet, Lame Muscles, also for Sore 
Throat, Hoarseness, Rheumatism, In- 
flammation, and Hemorrhages. 


Accept nothing as “just as good.’ Pond’s Extract 
cures ; imitations do not. 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., 76 Fifth Ave., New York 








REMINGTON 
Standard Typewriter’s ! 

Reliability 
Renown. 


‘NUMBER Ss | X MODEL 


Maintains it fully. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, ¥ 


327 Broadway; New York. 








